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DlSTRiC r OF COLUMBIA, to wit- 

BE It REMEMBEREDj that ou this tiffenty^rventh 

*♦♦♦♦*** day of November ^ in the year of our Lord eighteen hun* 

* 5£-<<-L. « dredandsix^ Samuel Blodget^jwiiery of the eaid district j 

****** hath defiosited in this office^ the title of a book the right 

vfhereifhe claims as author y but for the benefit in trust 

for the free education fund of the university founded by George 

" [WdSHlJtGfONj in his last will; the title of which book is in the follow* 

'*ing wordsy to wit : " ECONOMICA, a Statistical Manual fdir the 

United States ff America^ in corformity to an act of the Congress of 

the United States^ entitled ^^ an act for the encouragement of learning 

by securing the copies ofmafis^ charts^ and booksy to the authors and 

proprietors of such cofitesy during the times therein mentioned** 

G. DEJsTEALEy clerk 

OP THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA^ 



NOTE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 



BEING in the habit, for many years, of giving away 
mv annual statistical tables for the United States, I am 
not, by a change of pecuniarj' circumstances, reconciled 
to profit from the result of such interesting inquiries ; 
for, however successful, they have in the pursuit aflForded 
much consolation : hence, without consulting you, gen- 
tlemen, I have presumed to give a part of your money 
to the free education fund of Washingtonia. I have 
also, for this sublime object, secured the profit, if any 
there may be, on any future edition of this work. 

SAMUEL BLODGET, junior. 

The blanks opposite the feet of each column of the 
general statistical tables, are left to be filled with a pen, 
with the result of future years. 



ERRATA, C^i-y^c^'^^' 

Page 6, line 34, for aJdithm^ read edition. 
24, line 3, for VJnfamt^ read L*£nfant. 
30, line 6, for Momtgomerj^ read Morgan. 

33, 4ih line from the bottom, for Constitution, read Constellation* 

34, line 22, after the word not, read to. 

58, sifth column of the table, year 1804, for ** 8x0,500,*' read 

3x0,500. 
68, for public landt, see page 201, corrected. 
70, last colwnn of the table, od line, for ** 500^000,000,*' read 

5,000,000. 
78, third column of the table, for Congress ^ read Census. 
X28, line & for ** 85,000,000,*^ read 87,000/300. 
147, line xo, for tbeirfaciU wuney^ read t^e qrcuUtions of Britaii|. 
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IT is the duty of every statist, to take cognisanco' 

of every thing; ttiat can in the kasc atkct the physical or monai cha* 
tacter of individuals us well us of the nation. 

" Jfthe /leo/ilrf of United America, desire either a dif 

tingviiktd rank among the iiaCiaim qf ihe earth, and to omamenl the 
Jiage qf umveraal hietory, fiir the benefit of' fioalerity, or domesiie i. 
fidlity and /la/i/iinets, they muat dearrve, and thut Ihty will ac qui 
national character." 



1 KERE are interesting points in the character of all animalsj 
possessed by nature with nervous inclinations and tiiergctic actions, 
differing from the rest of their kind ; and these dispositii 
ttons can be reproduced by attentive selections. It is therefore tho 
duty of a good shepherd, or the manager of every Hock, to improve 
from the first hints the race committed to his charge. Hence, by 
careful attention, are the frequent reproductions to perpetuate the 
race horse, the swift grey hound, the heroic gamecock, and that 
invaluable animal that yields the principal staple of iJritisb commerce. 
Hence tlie honors due to BakcwcU, a name illustrious in the annals 
of British husbandry, for having opened a new path to the perfection 
of rural economy. 

Mr- Jeflorson, in his philosophic inquiry, has proved, that there 
are distinguishing points to be found in the Jlfrican, that difi'er so 
widely from other traits in our aboriginal American, thai no one can 
be long at a loss to define them, or to decide in favor of the latter as 
a more sublimely interesting creature ; though with less gaiety of 
heart, he may be the less amiable of the two at tiie first interview. 

The American people, though chiefly of British descent, are the. 
ofTspriiig of a hold, adventurous race from every pai't of £urop6. 
'I'hc enterprizing commercial spirit they inherit from their parenlSr , 
exhibits itself in every shape, in every action. As it is always a 
mark of a vigorous mind, wherever we may meet a native willing- 
ness to encounter the perils of the ocean, and in far distant lanijs to 
seek the meed of fortune or of fanie, it is therefui'e by r 
extraordinary, tliat we are a nation ofchcice npirita, except alas ! 
the o^oy of our African slaves. It would be marvel Ions, indettl, if(^ 
we were not, vihai -sie are, pi-oud enough of our counli^ and of ( 
selves. Our citiaens are in general too much disposed to be 0/ alt"- ' 
lrade«, therefore! they seldom excel in any art or science that may 
require intense study or long and close application. IJence we ha' 

" no original book on fioiiticai economy. We are indebted tgjj 
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i for our enterprizing vivacity, and more, pt 
(ultof a Sierfe^t frtttlom, and the widely e 
; [liat our happy country affords, and that i 



rkaracler of our father 
haps, to the natural re 
tended field or rang 
deliglit to enjoy."' 

W« may refer to the actions of our forefathers with the original 
Americans, for a test of our martial character ; or te the actions in 
our revolutionary war, at Lexington, at Ti'enton, at Benington, s t 
JQ'nj'fmounfai/ti&c.for the conduct of our militia. The modes of fight- 
ing at the two last places, are new, and the last, (see Gordon's histo- 
ry) WILL ALWAYS SUCCKED AGAINST SUPEBIOH NUMBERS of the 

BEST TROOPS THAT EuBopE CAN BOAST, Until ouF active young men 
forget, that they can advance and retire at pleasure, with more rapi- 
dity in our rough country, than any regular troops, and that they are 
TUE FIRST MARKS-MBN IN THE woBLD. This may happen in a 
few yeara, if we neglect to import more, on our original plan, of 
choice a/iirils from Europe, to keep up the lone of nerve in posterity ; 
I'or which, il ia believed lae are remarkable, and from which we arc 
fallingoffby an increase in the mixture with ihe -very dregs of the 
slavery of Africa, which we so imprudently continue to import. 

As it is not generally known, it cannot be too often mentioned, to 
the honov of our marine, that our merchants and captains have long 
pursued a kind of mamaluke syttem, of selecting fine young lads from 
every part of the world, ta add to our marine. Hence, chiefly by the 
enticing efforts of our commercial and naval gentlemen, the marine 
product by migration, is more than six per centum per annum, on the 
entire number of our seamen, over and above their own offspring at 
home. Id this view our s«amen are of inestimable benefit to their 
country ; but as Che character of our Americans will come with a 
better grace from a respectable foreigner, we quote the following 
[lortrait of American enterprise on the ocean, drawn by Edmund 
Burke, ina speech delivered in the house of commons two and thirty 



■A New England tanncrhaving finished hiaatlencion to antumnaldolics, thought 
of Eoing lo Europe lo dispose of the limber cut from his tut mm/rW, aj caftalii and 
ita'tr tfbU sliKp. Hii cideit sods received the following DrderE, to be obKrved dur- 
ing hii absctice: "John you may work in the smith 'sidwip tillyoij hiw iron shod the 
plow, ind ihe cart wheeU you iuve made, after which you may eidltr build a saw 
orgiist mill for yourself, on your own place. If 1 ihouldnot return in three nioBthi, 
you may repair and adjust tfae old quadrant, and take charge of the old sloop, after 
you have new deched licr Joseph will help you spin ttie new rigging the rioop will 
want, after he has fiuished the loom for your mother to wea« atop-sajl; o» 
whicli,aftetiurning:heronndiforthcspinning-whtel, hemay plow the old field, anil 
then gn tHi a voyage to Labradore for rod, or a whaling to Falkland! Island, just ng 
he likei You must tah am^xanJ of the iloop yourself, load her fojr the Wett Indies 
u leis you End that governor Phillips's last pricea will do for young stock, and pro- 
vi-^irni, if so go to New Holland, and I shall be home, Gn/ ■willUg, to welcome your 
return. My sen Joseph it is time to leave off making wooden clocks and Eddies ; 
tan the hides and malte-shoea fur the family." This is not beyond the character of 
ifce people, however it may agree in the minutia with aoy known iEcideiils, 



jieirs since. This is a people who our unthinking farmers would 
persuade to abandon the ocean, who while (as ihe author says) in the 
jriatle exhibited such wonderful enterprise for the g^eneral weal. 

" As to the wealth which the colonies have drawn from the sea by 
Iheir fisheries, you had all that matter fully opened at your bar. Vou 
lurely thought these acquisitions of value, for they seemed even to 
excite your envy ; and yet the spirit by which that enterprising em- 
ployment lias been exercised, ought rather, in my opinion, to have 
raised your esteem and admiration. And pray, sir, wliat in the ^'.'o^ld 
is equal to it ? Pass by the other parts, and look at the roanutr in 
which the New England people have of laie carried on the whale 
Sihery. VVhiJst wc follow them among the tumbling mountains of 
ice, and behold them penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of 
Hudson's bay, and Davis's streights ; whilst we are looking for them 
beneath the arctick circle, we hear that they have pierced into the op- 
posite region of polar cold ; that they are at the Antipodes, and en- 
gaged underihe frozen serpent of the south. Falkland's island, which 
Kerned too remote and romantic an object for the grasp of national 
ambition, is but a stage and resting place to their victoiious indus- 
try. Nor is the equinoctial heat more discouraging to them, than 
the accumulated winter of both poles. We know that while some of 
tbeiB draw the line and strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, 
athers run the longitude, and pursue their gigantic game along the 
toast of Brazil. No sea but what is vexed with their fisheries. No 
climate that ia not witness to their toils. Neither tlie perseverance 
<rf'Holland, nor the activity of France, nor the dexterous and firm. 
sagacity of English enterprize, ever carried their most perilous mode 
of hardy industry to tlie extent to which it has been pursued by this 
recent people ; a people who are still in the gristle, and not yet har- 
doiedinto manhood." 

I The character ofa country or a nation is rarely drawn with an im- 
pirtial hand. Who would wisli to be the cold hearted animal, with 

' ao partial feeling ; no bias for his country, or his coustbymln ? 
Perhaps it is better for those who may have formed a mean opinion 
of the United States, to read the filiilanihrolik delineations of Di-. 
JHorsf, Dt. Ramaay, cifa Cooper, a Mamkali, or of the amiable and 
"womplished Mre. Warren. But foT our own improvement, and to 
Correct excessive self love, our yomh may find an uiloy in the misan- 
thropic caricatures by jlb6e MaMy, by Wrlii, Parkimon, VUncy ! 
" H (tt Brute" Anacreon Moore '. ! J fiir there are shades of truth in 
some parts of these pictures, which, like .Or. Sivi/)'s Ya/io, may place 
mjrreal faults ia a light so disgusting as to provoke the eflbns for 
smendment. Our faults arise chiefly from the ease with which we 
gain a subsistence. Our excitements to labour (ire so few, that this 
toelancholy truth is often highly injuiious both to our mental and 
bodily health, particularly in the mterior of our country, or wherever 
our idle youth can too easily call on a alave to change their appai-el, 

^Bfmmcre itidolence. Il is said, but we hope from very limited au- 
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^H thority, that there are parents in the United States, who give a young 

^^M Blave to each of thtir diildrcn at an early age, long before their^r- 

^^P rival to years of discretion: over this slave the iiifanis are permitted} 

^H and sometimes encouraged, to exercise an unpardonable tyranny. 

^H And even where the caprice common to spoiled children is less wan- 

^H ton and cruel in its tirects, the whites, by never doing any thing 

^H forthemselvcs, while they have a slave always within call, are some- 

^H times reared ■anlhaut ha/iUs, or rattier witli two useless left handa ; 

^H and hence the love for idleness incident to neglected nature, pervades 

^1 through life. Inconsequence of this improvident mode of rearing 

mere helpless aitimaU, instead of mkh and women, narcotics and 

stimulating drams in the morning, are said to be taken even by 

children 1 and young persons in the prime of Ufe, who are often not: 

I ashamed to be seen reclining on a matrass of mid day, witliout having 
made a single useful exertion in the morning \\ It is also repuitedi 
(indeed *e wish these stones may have come from the moon only, 
along with tlit: llaming lava recently found to puzzle our philoso- 
phers, and that they may have no nearer foundation ; we, however, 
give the tales as they exist ;) it is said that thci'e are fine young men, 
fu^iy grown, who have never done any thing to deserve a good naniej 
who though born to aiHuence, and one day to the controul of valuable 
estates, have yet to learn how every part of their business is to be 
effected, or to trust to an idle, worthless overseer, as tlie iiegro driver 
is called, who has the meanness of spirit to prefer this situation to the 
care of his uionfarm .' while there are prime lands to sell at 2 dollars 
the acre, in a better climate than the one in which he is content to 
fiilliige his idle eiit/iliiycr, and to incur the eternal hatred of the sable 
gang subject to his tyranny, la it to be wondered) that with such 
matiagenient, the Abhe Mably should suppose, that in time, tlie lands 

»of the south, deprived of their nutritive particles, and never I'epleniah- 
ed, should finally become a floating desert, like the sands of Arabia, 
or those now in the vicinity of long tost Carthage \ fialbcc ! and 
Palmyra I Theseure indeed shocking reports, and possibly, no fur- 
ther true than those which state, that the young men ol this descrip- 
tion- spend much of their time in gambling, cock fighting, in horse. 
racing, &c. and that the young ladies of the same country, are al- 
most as idle and as helpless as the gentlemen. A traveller has told 
us, that he kneia where there were families, in which the young ladies 
danced every evening, till the approach of the morning ; and hence, 
after a late breakfast, they were often seen reclining on a supha, or a 
bed, with palid cheeks and swollen eyes, amused by a worthless novel, 
written by some abandoned catch-penny wretch, with the intent to ex- 
cite in indolence, a bent to immorality ; by which the brtiins of these 
unhappy young ladies have sometimes been so bewildered, as to mis- 
take a mere coxcomb (as idle, and O tempara! as worthless as them- 
oeives) for an accompUshed gentleman ! awA iav a Jit bueband i ! ! 
Ordcious powers ! can tuis be true ? We appeal to common sense 
to Assist U3 to refute such abomiuable, such infamous libels, against 
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m the fair fiime of our charming cuuntry women. How, in the name of 

■ Wonder, can these things happen, when our country abounds with the 
I best nioral and highly entertaining writings of the age, to nifoim and 
J correct the mind ? And do not all our amiuble, tliacreei, and virtuous 
mothers, know what books are proper for their lovely ofispring f 
And have we not our full share of the most exemplary clergymen, 
whose moral sermons are replete with such classic purity, that geni- 
us and science may doat frrever on their hallowed tips '. Are not the 
social virtues their continual theme, and enforced by that enthusiastic 
power that is alone tlie life and sou) of eloquence '. If these we'enot 
contiuually poui'ing forth in exalted strains, their inspired sentiments 
and refined wisdom, in favour of that true morality, that is alone the 
attendant of celestial and terrestrial happiness, we might be led to 
suppose it were possible for a few young married men to be disgust- 
ed with home, from sore disappointment at having wedded an help- 
less, idle doll, for an helpmate, who in truth knew nothing of good 
housewifery. But who ever hears of such thingt, now a day ? or of 
rtal gentlemen, who in their sober senses would marry such trumpe- 
ry, if it were to be found; Or what father would ever give his consent 
t« match an amiable, an industrious, and truly accomplished daugh- 
tWiwith the Mlalking effigies an/y of the divine image, and scarce a 
jfln^^ manly qualification ? 

These things are so much opposed to the dictates of common sense, 
We are determined to be cautious how we admit such horrible tales to 
disgrace our manual ; for even if such a pair as we, kcaiien forgtae 
«**■' have attempted to describe, should ever be found, they surely 
"would not be permitted to remain in our highly improving country. 
Already we can boast of our polished diamovus in a West, a Co- 
PBLEv, a Trumbull, a Stuabt, who in lustre have rivaled the first 
artists in Europe. A list of the names of those who have ornamented 

ItJie Rge with their literary and universally scientific talents, would 
*Wt be doing justice, unless we were able to delineate their respective 
*irtae» : many of these have the more praise for being bred and self 
tU^ht, in our yet unsettled countries, 
" Where many a gem of purest ray serene, 
Dark groves conceal and rugged mouniatne bear; 
And many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetni^ss on the desert air." 

ITje evils that were the result of slavery are daily lessening ; 
"or are those that arise from a defect in education so dangerous as 
«ey were, except in some Jim instances in our legislative bodies, 
*liere, indeed, " a little knowledge is a dangerous thing." 

Header, if you are a traveller, you may possibly have heard of a 
^gislative body, tometimea convened near Lancaster, in Pennsylva- 
wa, that with an overflowing treasury, have yet done comparatively 
■•oiliing for public scHooLi, ieat their ofi'sprmg should prtsuuie to 
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rival their sapient fathers. If you should hear this, I pi'ay you, if 
possible, not to k"'c ear losuch a scandalous tale, but rather record 
in your JouniHl the noble example of Connecticut, where the most 
ani[de provision is made for the rising generation. As learning', 
since the days of Jack Cade, has become of such importance, that even 
the profligate and disorganizing Godwin could write in its favour, no 
doubt a few years will greatly extend the principles in our new coon- 
ti'ies ; for on these must Anally depend the moral fitness, and the 
purity and correctness of the ^mor/ialrra we hope to inculcate, with 
the love of pmslhumoiisand virtuous fame, a contempt for idleness 
«nd for mean, personal and sensual g rat ill cations ; and for riches, ex- 
cept those wherewith to do good ; and with these, a S/iartan con- 
tempt of danger and of death.... such as we saw exhibited in our glo- 
rious contest for freedom ; and such as our gallant countrymen have 
recently evinced in piis&ing the Lybian desert, and before the walls of 
Tripoli and of Deme. With sackson»! it is easy to inciease the 
number of our fair Cornelias, who whenever called to exhibit their 
most precious jewels, will parade a smiling flock of cherubs ; such 
as now form the celestial choir in paradise. Who can speak the 
joys of the father of such children, educated by such a wife, who 
lives and moves but for her beloved charge ? The too happy husband 
and father of such a family, enjoys a supreme felicity that bids de&< 
ance to all the powers of language. 

A republic or commonwealth, formedchiefly of such citizens, may 
toon become invulnerable from abroad, while at home they I'ealize 
in peace their blissful millennium. 

And why may not our posterity enjoy this state of happiness, if 
we continue lirm to our constitution, and go on to increase in ail the 
peaceful arts, and to extend our minor schools ; and to complete in 
due time the great combining fabric, founded by Washington, in his 
last will I This, his noble university, is now doubly secured, both 
by the compound interest of his own donation, and by the sums daily 
increasing from the hajids of all his voluntary friends. The names of 
all these will be added to the next Edition of this work, which will 
he published for (he sole benefit of the free education fund lo the uni- 
versity of Hashing ton. 

We cannot yel boast of the progress of improved agriculture, or 
neat hiiabandry, much beyond the verge of our commercial cities and 
towiis, or beyond tlie common walk of the busy animating train, to 
whom the world are solely indebted for its existence. See Anderson, 
on national industry, and every enlightened statist, on these subjects. 

The happy effect of commerce to originate and improve agricul. 
lure and horticulture, where mere planting, on a confined scale, was 
only known, is a secret of modem date, or known to a few only, till 
witliin 30 years ; before which time, as Dr. Adam Smith tells us, 
there were two classes of economists, distinguished by their tenets. 
The creed of one sect was called the commercial system -, and that 
of the other, the agricultural system. They only served to puzzle 
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eacb other. For examplci the one made the labourer in the earth 
the only pRooucTivt bipeii. Dr. Adaoi Smith, taking for his niodt 
the great common place book of Montes([nieu, drew together a mass 
of cKcellent materials, in a smaller compuss than had ever been done, 
except by the editors of an Encyclopedia. On the mass of information 
the economist may generally rely, wherever he only borrows ; but 
if ever Dr. Smith offers to give advice, he does it loo much at ran- 
dom. Foreicample, wiiat could be more dangerous, than forabank 
to issue five times the amount of its capital, in paper? A rwn would 
niin nine banks in ten, proceeding to such a dangerous speculative 
length. It is equally dangerous to take his opinion at either end of 
his WQrk, on the subject of the variation of money ; for he differs from 
himself in this, as in many o'her partsof his work, on other impoit- 
ant subjects. The mind of an able statist should resemble the probos- 
cis of a noble elephant ; it should be feelingly alive to every thing, and 
yet all powerful ; it should perceive the smallest delect in the parts, 
while it fully combines the whole of the most extensive plan, or the 
most sublimely comprehensive machine. In short, it is said, ^' iV 
ahutdd 6r able either In fiick u/i fiina, or la tear ufi a forest by the rooU." 
Dr. Smith could pick up pins, but when he attempted more, he some- 
times left confusion worse confounded. He charges the great Colbert 
with being at the head of a commercial plan, opposed to the interest 
of agriculture, on the nonsensical evidence of a set of theoretic re- 
cluse, who wanted to make the world believe that there was an agn' 
cultural intereat opposed to the commercial interest of a country. 
These theorists asserted, that the labourer, or the atiinutated agent, 
only was entitled to the honorable name of the phoductivk class ; 
that all other men, eTce/il the laud holders ! were mere drones in the 
hive, and in fact uteleaa, Tor their reasoning leads at last to /his. How 
a land holder could be included in such a scheme, or in such a list of 
agents Jbr tubiittence only, and fishermen left out, it is difficult to 
imagine ; but consistency is out of the view of such theorists, nor is 
it possible for us to find an apology for their nonsense. The en*ire 
agency For the pboddctions fgr animal food, involves all these ele- 
ments, viz. air, heat, and moisturej in contact with an heterogeneous 
mould, for the base of the tree or plant to be produced. But labour 
is not always necessary to the firoducfi^n of food for our subsistence j 
wild fruit and roots, as well as fish and game, may often GDpport sa- 
rages; and if ever labour is frequently employed, it it no where vo- 
knlary. See page 50, for the exciting causes, &c. To admit that 
l^our only i* to be honored, it should be proved that it required no im- 
petus, no main spring. The plough should go without the driver ; 
tnd the labourer should have no stimulating object in view. He 
ikould work of himself, for the love of industry alone. But we have 
fclmd that in the present state of things, money, commerce and the 
""»i are the principal stimuli to a healthy and happy portion of agri- 
cultural labour. There is often a little planting done by the female 
a ot^y, where commerce has never been ; but it never waa 
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known to deserve the name of agriculture, till the commercial duly 
train had a Tooting on the spot. Hence there are districts in our 
country, where, as none but pedlars in trade have yet been, there 
ill yet no high cultivation. A state must be generully conimcrciaU 
1>eforc the lubour of one fourth of the inhabitants will procure food for 
the whole, with the same ease and with more health and happiness 
than where four fifths of the inhabitants, with no other employment 
than planting, have but little food to spare, and are daily ruining the 
aoil by slovenly inattention to almost every point of correct agricul- 
ture. Although it is yet to be determined how many families may 
be maintained by the agricultural labour of one, it is nevertheless 
certain, that where one family produces enough, on an average, for 
three families, there is more wealth, health, and harmony, than where 
less is done. Our cod fishermen usually take subsistence enough for 
10 to 20 persons, annually. In the herring fishery there is much 
more done } but the season for this productive brunch is of short 
duration. 

In our next book, we w-ill endeavor to shew tlie fwrtion of agrictd- 
lura/iiia, and of the commercial ttimulating train, that are best suited 
together for the interest and happiness of the whole of any common- 
wealth. To do this, without a detail of the necessary facts, will do 
nothing to convince the mind of any who may want faith in a nuvel 
allcmpt, which we presume, is of the first importance to any student 

of UNITEHSAL ECONOMl". 

We have endeavored, in our /((t^c toot, to embrace every statisti- 
cal point yet in our power, and regret that the novelty of the ground 
has taken up more of our time than we exptcted. As luoneera 
in a good cause, we shall rejoice if we make the path easier to our 
followers, who will be careful to avoid the difficulties to which they 
may observe we were unavoidably subjected. If health should per- 
mit, our next attempt shall widen and make smoother the path we 
hai e chosen, for the benefit of all future travellers. 



With an unconquerable iTtjudice for every thing Amc»icj1N, we shall not shine 

description, tela tniU Jill tbh ihni f Many mcmbcri oC coiigreM dare not do it : 
hence their circulir letters are often filled with the moK absurd flaucty. We own 
we have sought Tor faulu, and if we have found uiy, tbey are only euJi as may be 
easUy amcniied, 
" Satiui en supervacaa discers quam nihil." 

ClCIKO. 

"Paruni mihi plaeent cec litercx qnx id virtutem dociaribui nihil profuenint." 
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y'u ••••■■*••■•» esquire, a young member qf congrest, 

WESPECTEB FRIEND, 

IN obedience to your request, we have endeavoured to add our 
mite to the amati etock of your selected information) from the mate' 
riala we have collected for a larger work, embracing the economy at 
the civilized wofid, as far as 20 years attention to the subject may- 
have enabled us to extend our too limited powers for iiiijuiry. "" 
answer your first question we do not go o« usual to Greek or Rom 
a.uthoriiy, lord Kaimes has given the essence of both, in telling us that 

" PATRIOTISM IS THE COHNEH STONE Of CIVIL SOCIETVj" that HO 

nationever became great without it; and when it is extinguished, the 
most powerful nation is on the high road to dissolution. The same 
learned gentleman was one of the first who published the following 
sentiment : 

" The J^orth American colonies are in a prosperous Condition, in- 
creasing rapidly in population and in opulence % the colonists have 
THE spiBiT av A EBKK pKopLE, tlictr population will exceed that of 
Britain and Ireland in less than a century. If they then chuse to be 
independent, every advantage will be on their side, as the' attack 
mtisl be by sea and from a great distance ; thus delivered from foreign 
yoke, it is not difficult to see what kind of government they will chusei 
A jieaple aramatrtt by the blcssiii^a (/" liberty, will not incline to 
royally." Kaimes's sketches, 1769. 

It wili be found highly gratifying, if you take up a mcrcatnr* 
chart pf North America, and see how admirably the present and 
permanent seal for the general government is adapted for the gencrat 
convenience, as the keabt or common center of the union, when- 
ever the whole of North America may unite, as they will do, by pur- 
chase or otherwise, in due time ; for we find by the present tem' 
per of the i.ouisiaiiians, and of all the emigrdnts who have visited ua 
since our independence, that the natural atJection of all laiional men 
for the beat tueiul ayscem that ever loaifumied., increases daily. Hence 
whenever an inflated panizan wishes to inflict the dceiicst wound on 
the feelings of liis pohtical opponent, he tells him, " you tvill endanger 
the union .'" well knowing that this iii a more dreadful prophecy, or 
imprecation, than any olherin the American vocabulary, but of no 
more meaning than the coquetry of a love sick girl, vtho may tell the 
swain she doats on, lue muKt /lart fureiier ! There is not a man in 
America, of sound mind, who does not think with our \\ ashin^ton. 
Sec his inestimable valedictory on this subject It is very true that 
this belief is oppuaed by many writers in t!ie old world, but by only 
those who had an iiUercti in the assertion. The commercial and 
combining principles that daily gain gi'ound in our country, teaih us 
how to estimate the value of our union by infallible rules. My these 
we know, that if our congress had done their duty during tlie last 
14 year-s, we should have been nearly twice as ricli in the totel i 
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valuation of all our property, (seepage 198) and of com se, strong 
enough to have made all the Luropean nations, at least, civil ta m ; 
for 1 ) reality, it is not their interest lo disturb us. The more capital 
we ohtain on loan, to a certain cjrirni, from Europe, the move induB- 
ti'ious and the more pacific are our inclinations. If, perchance, we 
had obtained too roiich, it could do no more harm, than when there 
is a little more oil applied to a creaking" wheel than was wanted.... 
No loss would have attended the circumstance, fbr it would have 
raised the price of our lands, pledged for the redemption of all loans^ 
in a compouuri ratio of increase for any offatVioA/f sum. Therefore, 
it will be astonishing to posterityi that our political fathers^ should 
not have iiKjuircd into the state of the body politic, committed to' their 
charge. If the -uital Jluid, (money,) was too languid in circulation, 
they ought to have prescribed a remedy. 

If the inmiinerable wheels in tlie complicated machinery of com- 
merce, complain or stop, for want of the eiaintial oil of all iiidustry, 
they should pro tide more in due season. 

'I'here was but one opinion on these subjects during our war for 
independence ; nor till the unfortunate disagreement on the mode of 
funding the war debt, and on the best site for the federal city, did 
any nietnljer of congress oppose the true i«lerest cfhit country, from 
mere party spleen. The effects of this party spleen has been, to cost 
the couiitry an immense sum in the private sacrifices of bankrupt 
enterprize, as well as in the difierence of price for public property, 
bo h in the western territory, and in the unseasonably forced sales of 
public lots in the city of Washington, in the summer of 
liefore this, the city lota were esteemed worth 200 to 800 each, and 
actually sold at auction for those pi^es ; but by that improvident 
Kile, above a million was tost to the public and to the most active 
friends to their country, who believed with Washington, that the 
union was not secure till our country had a heart, as well as a Arad 
and izr/crii^« also, in roadu and canals, of easy communication, for 
tUe health oftiie body politic, which without these must be a montlroug 
tuiusnaturx. Hence all those friends who acted in this belief, and who 
with patriotic confidence embarked their all in the plan, are now 
cither tottering, or they have fallen a sacrifice to the most impolitic 
measure of oi::' government. It is usual for our printers lo lay all 
such blame to liic executive. This is obviously incori-ect; for when 
Mr. Jefl'erson proposed lo bring the water of the Potomac, for a few 
miles, to the navy yard, it was opposed even by members who well 
knew that the effect on the public property alone, would make it an 
economical plan ; especially, if by coursing these pure waters along 
the high grounds of (Jeorgelown and the city, the inhabitants were 
hereafter supplied therefrom. In a few years the plan would have 
been as highly productive of pecuniary profit to the government, as 
of health lo the inhabitants. Of this, every member of congress of 
any character toy prudence and forethought, was fully convinced ; 
tHit alas! the bane of all republics, the tjiirii if fiarli/, was not thus 
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to be diluted by this wholesoma canal," or indeed by any other plan 
for the CBHERAL good. 

The fables of the members and the belly, of {he father hia »07ia and 
handle of sticks, and -if the dog in the manger, should be read by all who 
ate oier burtheiied by local or party prejudice ; and those who are 
oDiy frightened by the unusual sound of miUiona ! for defence, should 
aecusiom themselves to look at slatisticaJ tables, like the following, 
forthe ptincipal countries of the universe. 
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* Mr. He I^Hne miut bxvt been inspired, wfien he foretold that in inch ■ gnr- - - 
enunent, mtraintt would be more frequently oecesurj upon the power of the le- 
julalare, than upon the executive 

OurerecHtivehivehitherto been mild, and Ifmperate, but mir.houieof represen- 
-latives, in mirri than sit inituHii, have approached tn turbulence. The hnown efliH. 
cy of cool water [a allay heit, bu led ui Co pntpos: ajDaicn' reservoir fnr the dome 
of every debating assembly, from which, the moderator or speaker by touching a 
spring, aay cODUnand a^ower to r«An«u^ or perhaps to «n» lit artiait, in aB 
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It ia not pretended that we are as near in our statements in the 

preceding table, as sue holie wf are, in those for our own country ; but 
the mere habii of contemplating subjects of magnitude, will help to 
cure local prejudices. 

Ofalltlie countries in the old world, the Chinese isperhaps the most 
striking, for the diflei'encc betuetn their policy and our own, as well 
as for their immense population ; but sir George Stanton's travels 
evince, that wc should gain little by any change that would bring us 
nearer tg the apathy of that government in our own domestic practice. 
As you know the science of government to be of primary importance 
to every politician, we have only to remind you. to turn often to the 
fiiB boo'ts in the congressionpl library, Etc. in order to foiiify the 
love fur yiiur own government, whenever you may be too much dis- 
appointed in the turn of a vote in either house. In addition to the 
. 4^W in younhooks, on the science of govei'nmcnt, &c. plea.se to run 
■ '^Ift^J^ over tht; following, which you will find to accord with a lei- 
■'Wi^ge ITS. 

Although mankind are gregarious, they are by nature restless ; 
and if iisaemWed in targe tribes, hordes, or congregations, they are 
often quarrelsome ; hence the necessity of social tin, to preserve 
order, amity, and peace. These ties are first, those of biood or kin- 
dred, which for the sake of distinction, may be colled tilken ins ; the 
next are those of the laws, to which ihey may he bound by force, or 
bind themselves to submit ; these wc. call iron bands : the third are 
those of associations for the extension of the arts and sciences ; (hese 
may be stiled Jio-jvery band$ : the fourth, and perhaps l/ie mott to be 
drficndcd on tfall, are those of incorporated nionied commonwealth 
associations, they are therefore stiled golden c/mins. in England 
these chains are most numerous ; they arc there distinguished by 
the names of funded debt, national and state banks, insurance com- 
panies, canal and turnpike ; and toll bridge and mining, and commer- 
cial and tontines, and orphan and widows funds, which, with the In- 
dia and othci mercaiujle companies, by innumerable divisions of the 
whole into small shares, the people of all classes and descriptions, 
the rich and jioiir, are so linked and rivited together, by their inter- 
est, in these constitutions, that they ere by many conceived to be 
the strongest tie aguinst a revolution that the British govemmait 
possess. If this be true, it is a strong argument in favour oftheit* 
estenlion hero, to which vie hiecc been, and sliU iiofic, to be coiilinuol/y 
mslrumentat. In order to carry these minor republics mure into our 
interior country, it is useful sometimes to unite u bank and ai) insur- 
ance company together, till the town becomes suificiciit to have 
both these in separate operation. The general, as well as the state 
governments, should subscribe at least to one, in each large town, 
lor many truly republican and political reasons, as well as for the 
aid of the revenue on all occasions ; but the government should have 
liu more to do with the direction Uiau to iuquire into tl^e present siaLe 
flf their specici .fee, in order to know, («/)«)■;, from the whole of iheac 
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data, how the whole coiintrj' is supplied. The error of some writers 
on the subject of this knowledge of the litate of the specie in a coun- 
try, and against the necessity of any governmental inquiry on this 
head, is ii wanlon trifling with eomtnon sc:nsci and so far opposed to 
innumerable facts in Iiistory, some of which Mr. Chalmers has re- 
corded, that we are astonished at Dr. A. Smith, for giring in to this 
mere caprice of the moment. 

The rebellion of SMi/a, arose from the inattention of thet rulers of' 
ll;e stale of Mussadiu setts, to the money in circulation. ", 'J'A; /\eo-. 
/'f, (who as Harrington Iclis lis) o/"fp7i^t;itiAenMr^(/on(.( see," found 
it impossible to pay the diapro portioned tax of the legislature of that 
diy, and therefore resisted. Nor was the objection and formidable 
opposition to the excise law of the United States, by our citizens in 
the interior of Pennsylvania, so much owing to their diversion to tases,' 
Mio the necessary inability of a people who went to the woods with, 
■money barfly sufficient to pay for their farms. As any depleting sys- 
tem reaching the intciior, reduces the price of lands, the policy of 
any excise or direct tax, for the back country, will always be (]uestion- 
»ble, till the public lands are sold, and paid for. We know that the 
British government have been anxious to reconcile the people to the 
4|Hnionof Dr. Smith, li'/iilc llicy^ere skipping ajircir /or funign tu6- 
idiea ; but an independent writer should have been above committing: 
u error of such ruinous magnitude. ' ' 

Aa aC all evcnte there ovgh! lo be no doubt o« tfiU all important'qufs- 
iim, nif Aofie it may be duly contidcred by every fiolifical ccmimmsi. 

I'fyc state rif the -vital Jiuid f.f a body politic, may be attained with 
all the delicacy observed for a lady, where a discreet, conhdential 
physician is consulted, and secrecy ia desired. There are many such 
slate secrets that are perfectly pn per to be observed, by a special 
tommittee only, whomay report generatty thereon. Further to enforce 
opinion on the preceding point, a reference is requested to pages 
lis and 156, where we trust enough is said in favour of thisa//itti/u>r- 
B.1C trui/i. 

We have taken the liberty to add to this manual, a kind of classic le- 
g'utative tablet, or memorandum. It will at least acvyejr/r firivate iite, 
by methodising the most interesting points of the legislature. Yoti 
*nay help your memoi'y and do good, if you can thereby shew the 
necEBsity of filling the blanks in the assembly with a due portion of 
the classic information and assistance requisite for the business of 
Uie day : sometimes you will find you have loo few commercial men. 
Of too few agriculturalists, and often too few ueekal americjins, 
"ho may embrace correct views for the interest of the whole of the 
"nion ; such alas ! is the lot of humanity, that few indeed can " lave 
'btirndghbau.r an t/iemaelves," But when we have finished ournat ion a I 
inivcrsity, our young men will iliere learn, what can never be Uiught 
IQ the same advantage elsewhere, to " expand their minds J'^r uiiiver- 
*^lgood;" at least as far as their own happiness is connected itith 
I"*! tttfganeral -welfare of their ccmntfT- 
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Lest some or our readers may think we presume too much on a 
supiKtscd deficiency in your acquii'cments, we must attribute the 
Whole of this, r>ur firerumfition, io your modcat account of your own 
. deficiencies. Premising, however, that diffiihncr noiv-a-t/aya U alio- 
gcther un/iarliamentary ; and why not I Uous not Xentipfiun, in his life 
of Socrates, tell us, " tts strange that those who desire lo play upon 
the harp, or on the flute, or to ride the managed hurse, should not 
think tliemselvea >vorth notice, without having prai tiiicd under the 
best masters ; while there ai'e some who aspire to the government of 
a irtate, and who can think themselves comfiUtcty gualijitd, tliough it 
be lurlhoul /irefiaration or labcur .' ! .'" 

The learned and philosophical lord Kaimes, tells us, that " of all 
the sciences, politics is the most intricate, and in its progress to ma- 
turity proportionately slow ;" and /ileamntly fnough, that " it is his 
sole ambition to rival those pains-iaking authors, who teach novices 
in the mode of i/ueslion and anaiBcr." Among novices, says he, '' it 
would be unpardonable to rank such of my fellow citizens, who are 
ain&ilioie* qf a neat in fiarliamcnl, many of whom sacrifice the inhe- 
ritance ^ fAeir ancestors, for an opportunity lo exert l/ieir /latriotitm 
in that august assembly." Can such a tacrifice, he asks, " ficrmil me 
la doubt of their being ade/Us in the mysteries of government, and of 
iinance in particular?" Misum lehealis amid. 

But this would he an improper time for such pleasantry, if it were 
not that our subject is generally too dull to command the attention 
of tlie young, the gay, and thoughtless, and therefore we wish by 
some excentric means to ai-reat their attention 1 and to intreat that 
some of them be more careful to " trim the midnight lamfi," til! they 
may be better qualified for the high and all important duties of legis- 
lation for our worid of republics, united in one great common-iveallh. 

If they do not do this, we shall have more of the effen-escence of 
Ibe n/iirit of a free peojiie to quell. There will be always a i'Aui/i 
Bra^ord, or a Fries, lor every provoked occasion, lo pour their hosf 
in hostile array from the mountains. 

" As when by age, or rains, or tempest torn, 
A rock from some high precipice is home ; 
Trees, herds ond swains, involving in tlie sweep, 
The massflii'5 iiirious from the aerial sleep ; 
Leaps down T;ie rcountain side with many u bound, 
In fiery whirls, and smokes along the ground." 

IHtt'^ Virgil. 

The origin of all government is /mtriarchal : hence the seinblanc*^ 
of its defined duties under every rational modification. 

The gi'und diaidcratum in all legislation is, to provide for the esi — 
gcnctes of the great fdmily, and to excite it by the most rational sti^ 
muli, directing the excitability to all useful exertion and employ -■ 
fur the public weal, and for individual and universal peace an<> 
hoppiuess. The gclden age has arrived, wherever all this may b«? 
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<< The niost admired of the institutions of the pious Numa, "Was 
his division of the several trades into companies, thereby obliging 
those who, when alone, were hostile to each other, to associate in these 
fninor reflublica on terms of equality. This put an end to their quar* 
rels, and restored peace to Rome ; whercj before these steps were 
taken, the different classes were often marshalled against each other 
and kept the city constantly embroiled." Dr. Priestly^ therefore, is 
not well supported in his statement, that commeH^ial associations 
Were the intention of Lewis le Gtoce, (See lect. gen. policy, ch. 44.) 
But the motive he assigns for theii' adoption, is equally important, viz* 
This was done " to free the people from the slavery of their lordsi 
and to grant them a few privileges and protection." Now wherever 
either Uie lords or the legislature presume to interfere with, or to 
tax these minor republics, other than as share holders, they do not 
answer the valuable purposes for which they are formed ; nor ought 
the government to grant to any of these a monopoly, either for them* 
selves, bf for any portion of the people who should be entitled to in- 
crease them at pleasure, that they may be rivals for the general weal. 
Thus, if two baking companies are thereby permitted, where there 
was but one, bread may be cheaper in consequence ; or if there are 
two banks thus instituted, and neither of them taxed, more of the 
people will be favoured by loans, than where there is but one bank ; 
and a further increase will reduce even the rate of interest. 

Thus to favor any fair reduction of the price of bread, or of in- 
terest, and all dispositions for diffusing voluntary loans among all 
classes of the people, will ever be an important object in every cor- 
rect republican government ; nor can any republican foi*m be other- 
wise secured for any length of time, in any country. 

It Would be paying a poor compliment to your inquiry to repeat^ 
that the mode of levying taxes^ (as the ordinary means for increasing 
the revenue is too indiscriminately termed) is, or ought to be a pri- 
mary desideratum in political arithmetic ; but poor indeed must the 
government of a great nation be, that has no other resource for its 
waintainance, but in direct depleting calls on the purses of the poorer 
classes, as well as of the rich. The national centre or government of a 
i^eatnationy has always within itself a fountain of wealthy which an in- 
dividual, or a family, or a small nation, can never enjoy : hence the- 
incalculable advantage of our union ; for this. advantage will increase 
in a compound ratio on the further extension of the states, till all 
North America, so admirably fitted for union, is happily combined. 
The British mode of revenue is one of the best in Europe ; having 
previously established a universal fiublic credit^ instead of calling' 
Jjoney in the first instance from the people, they throw indubitable 
j^iHs into circulation for the full amount of the duties they intend to 
*^^y : thus, the army and navy supplies are obtained before the re- 
^''n of their circulating btllsy or money, is called for ; but the whole 
5^nies round in timcy to balance the account. It is the unequally* 
^Ppressirig the poorer classes that ought to be complained of| 

C 
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and not the general outline of their financial measures for the last 
So years : for, where the governmental distributions precede the clu- 
(iee, there are in fact no laxct. The people inercljr render to Casar 
the ihcnga thai are desar's ; which was literally the case by the lUOilc 
Augustus C*sar adopted for the improvement of Rome. 
. Our present, 6ul more so nur late mode, is said to be " contra bonua 
'," being a temptation to perjury ; but if, as is thecaiein Chi- 
na, a merchant's books could he rcceired in lieu of an oath, the mode 
Would be Jess exceptionable. But as far as luxuries from abroad are 
taxed) the mode we pursue is one of the least exceptionable ; except 
that particular articles are too heavily charged in ibe custom -housci 
and thereby we liave sufTered from smuggling. 

The injuries from indiscreet taxation are repeated oflen in our 
book, because we believe our country to be yet on a wrong track ; If 

e are correct, truth will Jitially /irevail. In our next book we afaall 
be more full on this delicate subject, in which some points ape in- 
volved that may rctjuire very lengthy illustrations from uui»crsal «x- 
perience. 

Nothing, in our opinion, can be more absurd than the preferenc* 
tomctimes given to direct (ojccb, over indiitct revenue, insensibly 
drawn from luxuries only. All taxes being hated, as if obnoxIoUB to 
tlie people, except in times of imminent danger, or when some noble 
monument, a charity, or university, or school, excites a noble emula- 
tion, they should be kept out of sight and of feeling, if possible. 
Insensible taxes, besides being often paid, in part, by visitors who 
may partake of the luxuries of the country they are in, are the only 
rational taxes, in every view of the subject, that has ever yet been 
taken. Ml other taxes are received as severe fiums/imenls. 

Sancho Panza ought to furnish a hint to thearetic politicians, who, 
when taxed a thousand lashes to disenchant Duldnea, as they were to 
be layed on by himself, wisely concludfcd that tlicy would he more 
delectable through the bark of a cork ti'ee, and thus he might enjoy 
the benefit of the shade and punishment both together. 

These feeling tax ievyem remind us of a Roman emperor, whO( 
when he ordered an execution, would sometimes complain to ihe cs- 
tcutioner, that the suffering wretch did not Jiel himaelf die. What 
"brine is to the fresh wound, direct taxes are to the feelings of 99 

■sons in 100, of everv community, except in times of war, Sec. 

t it is said, that if the people were made to fed Kciisibly, every 
shilling they pay will encourage them to complain, and may prevent 
their being too willing to be taxed. All this is absurd nonsense in a 
republic ; for there never was any danger of a want either of con^- 

eaining or resistance, against the most insensible tax tiiat ever was 
id ; BO that direct taxes are always totally unnecessary for our ge- 
neral government. We do not mean to say more on tliis subject at 
present,, believing that we have more income from the present system 
of revenue than we have occasion for, if a correct system of iinanco 
Vaa obadrred. We now take ih^ fibeny iq tell yqij oar opinig^ 
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Alt wogresa ought lo pay themselvea something nearer to the Td- 
lueof the sum received when 6 dollars a day was first voted. , 

For the difTerence in the abilities of the pcoplu at the respectJT^ 

times, see total valuation ) and for depreciation, see the variatitH 

table, page 143. 3 

Mr. Jefferson once recommended to the legislature of Vii-ginia, ifl 

bebairof the injured ufRcers, that a standard in g^aln should secuM| 

liinn from the eflect of depreciation ; and if he was not himself »9 

oBcer at this time, he prohably would state the difference above menj 

tianeili and propose a relief from an injury that wilt increase dail^B 

atkastaa long as the European wars last, and the Spanish mi ntJD 

(WtUiue to augment the specie circulation of the commercial worljj 

At we have several relative subjects to submit to your consJderatio^H 

Ve would offer you the opinions of every sensible and well in/brTfi^H 

HofMmon, on the following all important subject : but as this wotllS 

bedoubling either your judgment or your patriotic love^r the gene^^ 

ralvelfare of your caunlry, we hope you will excuse our having ofifl 

(brail these mature and correct opinions of Mr. Jefferson. They coniS 

bine enough to convince any one of the true line of duty for everfH 

Awmber of our national legislature, and are (party afdric aside) cmS 

unanimous o/iinitm of d'ery rational jimrrican. ^* 

f A question has been made concerning the constitutional right ofj 

the government of the United Stales, to apply this species of en^ 

couragement ; (bounties to aid the fisheries) but there is certainly no*^ 

good foundation for such a question. The national legislature haM 

express authority ' to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts; and ex^ 

cises, to pay the debts and provide for the commtm defente and genera^k 

v^el/are,' with no other qualifications than tliat ' all duties, imposts, j 

and excises, shall be uniform throughout the United Slates ; that n^^ 

capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion lo^ 

numbers, ascertained by a census or enumeration taken on the prin^' 

ciples prescribed in the constitution, and that no tax or duty shall be'', 

laid on articles exported from any state.' ' , 

" These three qualifications excepted, the power to raise money i^' 

plenary and indeJinUe ; and the objects to which it may be appropri* 

ated, are no less comprehensivci tlian the payment of the ptibhc debt! !j 

and the providing for the common defence and general welfare. Th^3 

terms ' general ve/fare,' were doubtless intended to signify more thaicV 

was expressed or imported in those which preceded ; otherwise nu J 

merous exigencies incident to the aflalrs of a nation, would have beeit'V 

left without a provision. The phrase is as comprehensive as anjr^ 

that could have been used ; because it was not fit that the constitu*^ 

tional authority of the union, to appropriate its revenues, should have* ■ 

been restricted within narrower limits than the 'general welfare ;"^ H 

qnd because this necessarily embraces a vast variety of particuiara^J 

Thich are suBceptible neither of specification nor of definition." _^ 
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" It is therefore of necessity left to the discretion of the national 
legislature, to pronounce upon the objects which concern the gene 
ral wetfai'e, and for which, under that description, an approptiation of 
money is requisite and proper. And thei'e seems lo be no room for 
a doubt that whatever concerns the general intereslsof learning, of 
AGRicuLTUBE, of MANUFACTUHE, and of coHMEHCE, aFc within 
the space of the national councils, <u far aa regards an afipUcalion t/ 
maney." 

We are sensible of the difficulties that uneducated gentlemen may 
cometimes have loencounter) before they can expand their own mind* 
BufRtiently to embrace (for all the necessary objects) the most su- 
blime and all important clause of the federal constitution, without 
■which our wagn^ charta would soon become as much an object 
for disgust, as our first articles of confederation, pr the niiserafale li- 
mits ot the ampbictyoijic council, or the areopagus of Greece, It 
ought to be a maxim, at Icaet in fiolitice, that all inefficient or half- 
way powers should be deemed an insult ; for they rarely fail to widen 
the breach, or provoke quarrels, instead of preventing or adjusting 
the difficulties tbey may pretend to controul or to heal. In pages 
30 and 31, we hope to explain our views of this subject. As the 
point now before us is no cbntemfitibk party question, we entreat all 
pur young legislators to forget, at least for the time of their session, 
a part of their extreme locality ; and to fancy, if possible, the apfoi) 
String of Columbia as natural a tie to their aflections, as that of ait 
amiable mother, or a beloved wife. Then indeed will the golden 
days of our country commence ; we should then soon realize brisk 
circulations for roads, canals, a university, a sufficient navy ; premi- 
ums for evei'y useful art and science, harmony, life, vigour, and the 
post rational joy : then indeed will the wilderness of o«r western 
Vorld budi and blaatom like the rose. But alas I what mean thbse 
gloomy features and those growling accents, within the sacred walls 
t)f the ca/Ulcil of /imcrica I transfprming the most sublime theatre of 
Uie universe into a mere bear garden. In our vision, we behold dia- 
ti'iiBt and tiatced, and malice, the dread offspring of all mean and nar- 
row party vif ws. May they not engender those felt ignated coals 
where ^(e, hot from her infernal eel! shafl light, and oft in furious 
rage and frantic sport, shall hurl her flaming brands from pole to pole, 
till chaos come again. 

Such will be the visions that every anxious friend will have of the 
baneful effects of excessive local ties and party spirit : till these aj-e 
suppressed by timely exertionsj and banished fioin the hearts of our 
political fathers, adieu to all our golden dreams of republican felicity. 
But we do not, we will not y*;t despond. In addition to the laws to 
be comprised in the repoii to congress, of the unfinished business^ 
we beg leave to Suggest the following, viz. 

A law revising the funding system, and adding thereto the liberty 
of reloaniug, at a fair interest, the entire debts of the union, in ordc^ 
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that the whole may ultimatt-ly tlje (AcJr only natural death in Ihc latti 
(iffice: Seepages 193 and 194. 

To commence ihc buililing, and grant a lodging in the grand hini' 
ftitat of the federal city, for every remaining invalid who served faitlta 
fillly for more than one year at any period of our revolutionary war j* 
and for such ottier military invalids as muy be deemed proper subf 
jectsforlhis national charily, the duty of every goveniment. ^' 

To raise a sufiicient number of aititicers and engineers, to coAf i 
plcte Ihc road already oidered to facilitate a communication for ib^ 
western country with the heart of the union ; to direct that either thA 
loan therefor, or the bills given the troops in payment, shall be receilfr 
;d in the land offices, that thua the f^ad may ultiiimCety ca»t leia l&a^ 
not/ling. 

Toercct, or at least to point out t]ie place Ibr tlie statue of 1781. 
and either to direct or perinil thp colleges of the university, found^ 
by Washington, to commence around this statue after the manDCI 
of the Timoleonteon of Syracuse- Vide flularch't Uvea, 

A law giving the necessary lots to the Washington academy ; miH 
flso an etjuiralent to its elder sisters, within the federal territory, tbf 
Columbian academy, and the Washington academy of Alexandria. 

To incorporate a company for bringing Mr. Jeflcrson's canal intii 
the City, stating the number of shares the public will take therein.. 

To take *■■■■■ shares in the Delaware and Chesapeake canal, an4 
)n every canal essential to perfect, in the most direct line, an inlas ' 
navigation, co-extensive with the tmion ; in-valuable in time of toqj-. 

To inquire into the elegibilily of a canal communication betwee((- 
}he eastern branch and the upper waters of the Chesapeake, to coOi) 
tinue the Delaware and Chesapeake canal, to Washington, , 

To revise the laws respecting the sales of public lands, and to inij 
quire into the best modes for raising the price, and for facilitatli^ 
(he payment thcrt-for in public certificates only. 

A law to augment the national library, for the benefit of the legift>. 
lalure ; 

Directing an additional number of maps to be purchased for tj 
library ; 

To procure a terrestrial globe of as large a size as the most apprct| 
priate room in the capitol will admit ; 

To procure the original paintings of the principal battles in tJi^. 
revolutionary war, by colonel Trumbull ; 

To procure the copies from correct portraits, of Warren, Greent^ 
and the other principal revolutionary characters, now departed ; ail£ 
also of the presidents, since the new government. ^^^" 

To secure more groun4 by exchange or purchase, for the navy yor 
pi Washington. 

To commenpe six 74 gun ships. 

To authorize a subscnpUun of •*••■• to a principal bank in eac 
p{ the states. 
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^^H ' To authorize subsci'ipuons to every turnpike road, tliat may bo 
^^M Ibrmed as radii from the center or heart of [he uiiion. 
^H Although it cannot be expected that all these laws will be enacted 
^H in one session, it n^y be well to have tliem always in view. 
^H It would be easy gi'catly to swell this list, but we tear il h AartUy 
^B ^ir thus to anticipate all the good things we may expect from the 
^H spontaneous eSumons of your patnotisin. We therefore conclude) 
^H Vith a prayer only, that you will not forget to do enough of these to 
^H increase the medium iii circulation, till there may be no just com* 
^H plaint against the governinent for personifying the character of Le 
^^k Sages, Dr. San Grado, by a strange perversion of duty, in depleting 
^H^ instead of replenishing the veins of our infant commonwealth, at a 
^f time when its immensely rapid growth made their attention to invi- 
gorate their country, of firimary importance : tliis is ail we ask, of 
heaven and you ; and if we have in. the least assisted you in our book, 
to find the rules by which you may be informed of your duty, in this 
Instance me Cruet, ■aie hmie dime enough. We shall now proceed to 

Ptell you, that having taken inCnile pains and trouble, from the year 
1792 till 1796, in order to get the public lands raised to 3 dollars an 
acre, by an act of congress, and to counteract every attempt to reduce 
the price, or to divert the certificates of public debt from being re- 
ceived in the land officer, in exchange for acres, for reasons fully 
explained in this book, we have almost a quixotic attachment to 
the well digested and incontrovertible measure, to which we shall ne- 
^_ ver cease to call your attention. As otostof the members of congress 
^K to whom wc communicated our ideas, from time to time, are still, 
^H llive, we have no occasion to he more explicit, being only anxious to 
^F protect the property of the commonwealth, aud not to boast of mere- 
ly doing what we conceive to be our duty thei'ein, Will you 1 can, 
you refuse to unite with us In such a cause i We hopei we believe 
not. 

We have now to commence on a sublime subject indeed ! but yet 
of such lalcm im/iorlance, we cannot hope lo do it jiistice. Time will 
unfold its beauties in all their splendor ; while we can only apeak of 
the bud of thUJIower of ike univerte. As tlie most minute circum- 
stances are sometimes interesting for their relation to great events, 
we relate the first we ever heard of a national university : it was in 
the camp at Cambridge, in October 1775, when major Williant. 
Blodget went to the quarters of general Xi'ashington, to complain of 
the ruinous state of the colleges, from the conduct of the militia 
ejuartered therein. The writer of this being in company with hia 
friend and relation, and hearing general Greene join in lamenting the 
then ruinous state of the eldest seminary of Massachusetts, observed, 
merely to coneole the company D/"/rieMc/*, that 10 make amends for 
these injuries, after our war, he hoped, we should erect a noble na- 
tional university, at which tlve yonth of all the world might be proud 
to receive instruction. What was thus pleasantly said, Washington 
immediately replied to, with that inimitably expressive and truly i*. 
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Kititing look, ffii' which lie was sometimes so remavkabli : " Toung 
man i/au arr ajiro/'hrt ! intpirid to sjiea/t, Khal I feel mvfident viill on^ 
daybi realized." He ihen detailed to the company his impi'eBsionsi 
tltot all North America would one day become united ; he aaid, that a, 
colonel By rd, of Virginia, he believed, was the first man who had 
pointed out the best central seat, iirar so the flresmt tflot, or about 
the falls of Potoniack. General Washington further said, that a Mr. 
Evuu hud expressed the sume opinion, with many other gentlemen, 
¥ho from a cursory view cf a chart of North America, received this 
latural and truly correct impression. The look of general Washing- 
ton, the energy of his mind, his noble and irresiEtabJe eloquence, all 
conspired, so far to impress Me u-TiVfr with these subjects, that if ever 
ht should unfortunately become insane, it will be from his anxiety for 
'ix federal city and national uoivEiisiTr. Flora this time his 
llioughjs and dreams were fretjuenily interrupted by the subjects^ 
afelany chart oiJVorth America, vaa iniuck, if it escaped the tracing, 
b]r penciled lines, a great road from tlie Pacific to l^radore, by the 
tills of Potomac j and also radii for the g-o-uem mental main roadiy from 
the center to every part of the union. He also calculated the time 
it would take on a good Homan Cumflitr road, for the memliers of the 
congress to obey a summons from tlse President, on any emergency, 
from either extreme of the union, and found h/ioaaibk iit 10, and pro- 
bable in 1 4 days. This he conceived to be an important question, in 
relitiou to the elcgibiiity of a union to be extended su far beyontl 
any former republican system, except that of Rome, 

From the time of the first mention of a federal city, and a national 
umvcrsity, till the present moment, every opportunity to expand the 
niDd 4f the writer, has been eugerly embraced, as we hope will be 
sirevn in due time. The opportunities for inquiry were but few ; 
"ben an impaired slate of health, originating in the army by the ac- 
«liiyof the campaigns of 1775 to If 78, occasioned in 1784, a visit 
to Europe, wheie no time was lost to search for such information a> 
»as deemed worth transponing to America, particularly on the sub- 
jeOt abridged in this ttook: After a sectHid visit to Europe, the writer 
telUPned in 1791, and informed President Washington of the plans 
be had attempted front the best points only of the ancient and modern 
cities of the old world, and adapted to his views for a fuderal beakt^ 
W c*riTOL, for his country, But his views for the university were 
vhiit he most prized ; designed in part at the Hague, and completed 
W Oxford, where he had all the universities of ancient and modem 
times la guide his pencil : from these he borrowed and rejected 
■gtEeably to the opinions of the best informed friends he could meet, 
in order that no childish bias for his own questionable taste might by 
*ny means prevent the final success of the important object in view. 
. Prefioiis to this interview with the president, that vigilant patriot 
md made up his mind, on sending an ingenious and skilful officer of 
•he revolutionary war, to design a plan suited to the natural shapes 
«C the selected »BQt> The plana of the writer yereof course uadewk 
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u fiir as they respected the plolting of the city ; they being suited 
to a plain only, and not so well calculated for the precsie spot, in his 
own estimation, as the magtri/icfjic design of L^fani, which, with a 
few deviations are now carrying into effecl. The writer needed not 
the recomniendalion of his former cominander, to persuade him to 
purchase, as he did in 1791, propcrtylo the amount of above 100,000 
tlollarBi in, and adjoining the city, one day to become zhe ntbh»t oftht 
univertf. Of the first puichase he made, he gave above 1,500 house 
lots to the United Slates, or one half ofhis property in common with 
the rest of the proprietors of the lands, on the site selected fop the ■ 
permanent »eat of government. On the strength of the opinion of 
Washington, that the general govemmenl would see the tnie inter* 
ests of the union in aniicipaiing the ultimate value of the donatifinof 
shove 13,000 lots by loans, for which the certificates bearing interest 
were to be received in the general lot ofRce for the city, in excliange 
for lots belonging to the public, at a limited price for the tninitnum, 
above SOO lots were to be given away to the first improvers, and the 
rest sold at discretion by the commissioners, advancing on the fixed 
minimum pro rata with the growth of the city. But alas I who would 
have thought, that with the errors of Greece before our eyes, we 
fihoutd find an American congress unwilling to guarantee this im- 
portant loan, to which the whole monied interest of Europe and Ame- 
rica would willingly have subscribed, vjith fuch guarantee P Bat no 
one could believe that government rort-r in eameit, af^er their unwll* 
Jingness to do their duty in this instance was known. Then it wa& 
every where said, cotigreaa may reconsider Ihcir resoluticK and go aome- 
where flee. 

The mischievous tendency of such ahilU^fialli conduct on the part 
of the national legislature i is now obvious to all ; but it was most se- 
verely felt by those principally concerned in the soil, one half of 
■which they had now given, or thrown away, in alternate lots, and 
thus ruined their farms, if the dty thould never be built. In thi» 
doginthemanger stale, did government suffer their projwrty (and 
that of the unoffending proprietors to remain,} even after they had 
sold a great number of lots at 2 to 500 dollars each, at auetiott. 

It would be difficult indeed to describe the feelings of the FATHaa 
or HIS couNTHv, at this critical juncture ; although he foresaw that 
nothing short of a timely unioft of seniiraent, on the subject of a fe- 
deral HEART for the body politic, could save tlic commonwealth, he 
still expressed a belief that the same indulgent providence who bad 
■o far presided over our destinies, would one day teach us to "/rotwi 
indignant ujuin the first davminga of every altemfiC to alienate any 
ftortioR of our country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties tokieh 
now link together the various /mrts." (Washington's valedictory.) 
, A continuation of these subjects are respectfully reserved for tht 
AprEHiiix, at the close of this book. 
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tins facta rdalive to the d:acai-erjj and /irogn-iS if the 



THE invaluable acquisition of tlie compass, by pcrmitling; % 
wider range to the enterprizing mariners of the foiirteciiih century. 
Won let! to the discoverj- nf many signs of a western coritnieril. 
After many discouraging attempts to obtain assistance and pa- 
tronage, Columbus succeeded, under the patronage of Isabklla, 
queen of Spain, in the year one thousand four hundred and foi ty- 
nitie. As the principal objects of this work will not admit of a miimte 
♦ietail, reference for particulars will of course he had to aucii hiato- 
rians as may he most eligible, or most agreeable to the readers. 
Soon after the discovery of Columbus, Soutli Amet^ca was vi- 
sited by Americus Veapusius, from whom the continent 

unjustly took its name, ' . . 1497 

And North America was seen by Caboi in, 1497 

Florida was discovered in, 1513 

*^tatoes were first carried to Ireland from Anxi'lca in, . . 156S 

J*'l»acco carried fi-ora Virginia to Knglaud, 1533 ' 

^'f Walter Raleigh first obtained his patent for discoveries in 

„ America 158* 

fl^W linglantl first \isited by captain Gosuold, ..... 160B 
Hetiry Hudson discovers the river in New York which bears 

■"" 1608 
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_ and Newfoundland settled by the l^nglish in, . . 
^■*f York and New Jersey settled by the Dutch in, ... 

Holland discovered by the Dutch in, 

planters of Virginia receive, jin- iirvoice, a cargo of 
>incty young girls for wives, and for each pay IS' lbs. ofto- 

'*l"st importation of slaves to Virginia in a. Dutch vessel, 
'ie same year convicts were first exported to Virginia, and 
^«ld as servants. 
""^^Va Scotia first settled by the Ecolch in, 

£!;^"V Hampshire settled by an t'nglish colony, 

**« island of Barbadoes, the first English settlement in the 

^Vest Indies, is planted in, 

^ *:::olony of Swedes settled on Delaware river, Pcnnsylvania,in 

•■ ^. ryland settled by lord Ualtiiiiore, with a colony of Roman 

r, ^^atholicsi the charter being granted the year before, . _ . 

""^.•inecticut and Rliodc Island settled in, 

e first college established in Cambridge, Massachusetts, . 
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^H The first printing-office established at Cambridge, .... 164; 
^^m A union of the colonics of New Fnglaiid by compact, from 
^^K which Rhode Island was excluded at the request of Mas- 

^^K sachusetts, 1643 

^^1 A great Massacre by the Indians in Vit^inia in, .... 1644 
^H A serious dispute between Maseachusetls and Connecticut, . 1646 
^^K ~ Massachusetts refuses to join the united colonies in a war with 

^m the Dutch, 1651 

^H South Carolina planted by an English colony under governor 
^V Gale, under a patent granted to lord Clarendon 1664, . . 1669 
^^ The English Hudson Bay company incorporated in, ... 1670 
The province of Maine purchased for 12001. by Massachu- 
setts, I ere 

A serious rebellion in Virginia under Nathaniel Bacon, . . 1 676 
New Hampshire, hitherto part of Massachusetts, erpctcd into 

a separate government, 1679 

Wifliam Penn receives a patent for Pennsylvania, Mai-ch 4th. 1680 

and grants a charter to adventurers, . 1683 

William Penn purchases from James duke of York, that part 
of the New Netherlands now known by the name of the 
state of Delaware. Philadelphia began to be built, . ■ . 1683 
Massachusetts deposes governor Andros, - . 1689 

I War with France, 1692 
The French invade Carolina, but are repulsed, 1 700 
Post-office firet established in America by act of the British 
government, 1710 
Tuscarora Indians defeated after the massacre in North Ca- 
rolina by the Indians, 1713 
A bank established on rrroneouit ftrincifltea in Carolina, • . 1714 
The Mississippi scheme at its height in France, .... 1719 
A memorable struggle in Massachusetts against the crown 
authority, '. 1723 
North Carolina settled about this time by the English, . . 1728 
George Washington, the father of his country, born Februa- 
ry 22d, O. S ■ 17.39 

Several public spirited gentlemen begin the settlement of 

Georgia, the most southern of the U. S, of America, . . 1732 

» A great depreciation of paper money of Massachusetts, . . 1733 
Serious insurrection of slaves in Soutli Carolina, .... 1737 
A land security provincial bank in Massachusetts forcibly dis- 
solved by act of parliament, 1739 

This act fended greatly to sour the minds of the provincials 
toward their parent country. 

Lonisburg taken from the French, 1743 

^^ Indigo discovered in South Carolina in, J 745 

^^L The interest of the British funds reduced to three per cent. . 1749 
^H The British parliament pass an act, grievous and insulting to 
^H the Americans, prohibiting any slitting-mill or forge, or 
^H xny iron-works in America, June, I?S0 
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A congress meet at Albany (New York) when Dr. Franklin 

proposes a plan for the union of all the colonies, . . . . 1754 
The British Americans defeat the French at Lake George, . 1755 
The British Americans suffer severely in the loss of Fort 

William Henry, taken by the French, 1757 

Fort Du Quesne (now Pittsburg) taken from the French by 

general Forbes, Febmary 28th, 1758 

General Wolfe is killed in the battle of Quebec, which is 
gained by the English, and general Montcalm is slain, . 1759 

An extensive Indian War, 1759 

Montreal taken from the French, 1760 

Cherokee towns destroyed by colonel Grant, 1761 

The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, France, 
Spain and Portugal concluded at Paris, February 10th, 
which confirmed to Great Britain the extensive provinces 
«f Canada, East and West Florida, and part of Louisiana, 

in North America, ...... ^^ . * 1763 

QUndr^ parliamentary attempts to abridge the commerce and 
^manufactures of the American colonists, . . . . . . 1764 

Colonial stamp act passed in England, and violently opposed 

in Massachusetts, . 1765 

Massacre at Boston, March 5th, 1770 

Capt£iin Phipps is sent to explore the north pole, but having 
^^^Hde eighty-one degrees, is in danger of being locked up 

*^y the ice, returns, 1773 

■I ne British parliament having passed an act laying a duty of 
^^ree pence per pound upon all teas imported into America; 
^f^e colonies resolutely deny the right of the British par* 

^*^ment to tax them, ^ 1774 

.;!'^^ Boston port bill passed March 25th, ....... 1774 

^^t^Uties from the several American colonies meet at Phila- 
^.^^Iphia in general congress, October 29th, . . . . . 1774 

^^'^^t petition of congress to the king, November, .... 1774 

April 19th, the first action between the Briti^li and the Ame- 

***cans was at Lexington, the former were defeated, . . 1 775 
^^^oaderoga and Crown point taken by the Americans, . . 1775 
"^'^^icles of confederation and perpetual union agreed on by the 

-^mierican colonies. May 20th, . . . . . . . . . . J 775. 

"*l^r money • emitted by congress to the amount of three 
^^illions of dollars, and increased, at many different peri- 
^His during the war, to the amount of two hundred mil- 
Uons,. .................. 1775 

*' ^1 s unfunded vague fiafier ilioney supported its credit be- 
5^ond expectation for about eighteen months, till it was 
Counterfeited by British adherents ; it however fell to three 
^or one in 1777, and to near thirty in 1779, in the next 
y «ar it was sixty for one, and continued to depreciate till 
^^ 1801 it was sold at three hundred for ooe, before it 
leased to circulate in 1 803. 
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Ctnorjl Geoi^e Washington is by CQiiE;ress unanimously np» 
puinled commander ill cliief of tilt; American army, June 
15th; on July 2d arrives at Cambriilgc, Massachusetts, 

and takes upon him the commandi l7Ti 

Battle of Biinkei'a hill, Jitne 17th. Charkstown burtit the 

same day, iTTs 

Post-offici; established by congress, July 25lhi 1T75 

Falnioiithi in the district of Maine, dcsti'oyed by the Ilritish, 

October leth, 1775 

General Montgomery lakes Montreal, November 12th, . . 1775 
An unsuccessful attempt on Quebec, when thu gallant Mont- 
gomery fell, Deceniber 31st, . . r 1775 

Norl'olk, in Virgitiia, burnt by oi-der of Jpi-d Dunnioi-c, Jan- 
uary tst, ..... '. 177fi 

Boston evacuated by the British, Mdrdi 17th 1776 

GuMiuit repulse of commodore farlier at Cbarlestou, South 

Carolina, June, . 1776 

Ctingre-i:!, in cannequcnce <if tlif rclwalid jirovncalir/na. •mhich the 
colanica had received fi\,m Britain, nobly declare themsdvra 
Jrer, goverrign and iijd'fiendeiit, under the name uf the 

United Statts of America, July ilh, 1776 

In the severe battle of Flatbush, on Long Island, the Ameri- 
cans arc defeau;d, and New York is soon after taken by the 

British, August 37th, I77ft 

Fort \Vashington, state of New York, taken by the British, 

November 16th, 177& 

. Fort Lee in the Siime state, taken November IBth, . . . 1776 
'; Rhode island taken by the British, December 6lh, . . . 1776 
Adlvision of Hessians taken by general Washington at Tren- 

,tofH December 2eth, 1776 

January '2A, general Washington defeats the British at Prince- 
ton, ......:. .^ 1777 

Great devastations committed by the British under general 

Tryon, in Connecticut. They are attacked by generals 

Wooster and Sullivan and defeated, April 25th, .... 1777 

Ticonderoga evacuated by general St. Clair, July 6th, . . 1777' 

The advance of Burgoyne's army, under general Frazer, 

checked by colonels VVarnerand Francis at Huberton, July 

7th, ■ 1777 

Marquis De la Fayette, appointed major general in the Ame- 
rican army, July 31st, 1777 

The battle of Brandy wine, September 1 1th, 1777 

A hard fought, drawn batlje near Saratoga, September 19th, 1777 
The British under general Howe at Philadelphia, .... 1777 

The battle of Germantown, October 4th, . 1777 

The iiritish are defeated with severe loss, October 7th, , . 1777 
Ksopus in New York destroyed by the British, October 15th, 1777 
General Burgoyne at Samtoga surrendei-ed his reduced army 

of 6,000 men to generals Gctcs and Lincoln, October 1 7th,. 1777 
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General Washington in winter ([Uarlcra at Cherry Vullcy, 
■ ■where his uTity BiifTeri severely from famine and want of 

clothing, December, I77r 

* treatv of alliance concluded at Paris between France and 
the United States, by which the independence of ihc U. S. 

'8 acknowledged, February 6th, irrii 

^ii* IJetiry Cllniun supersedes air William Howe, May eth, at 

Philadelphia, 1778 

tne earl of Carlisle, William Eden and George Johnston ar- 
''ire at Philadelphia, ati commissionera for restoring peace 
between Britain and i\nii:rica, but congress refuses to treat ' 
Witb them unless the independence of America is acknow- 
ledged, or the king's fleets and armies withdrawn, . . . 17T8 

'ar between France and Dritain, June, IT/S 

Philadelphia evacuated by the British, June I8th, .... 1778 ' 

Thcbalticof Manmouth, June 28th 177S 

fwefve ships of tlic line under count D'Estaing arrived in 

_ the Delaware, July Oth, 1778 

Sieur Oerartl the first ambassador from France to the U.S.. 1 778' 

Savannah in Georgia taken by the British, 1779 

General Ash surprized and defeated in Georgia by general 

Provost 1779 

The Spaniards at war with Britain, June, 1779 

GoTemor 'fry on burned Fairheld and East Haven. Plundered 

Kew Haven in July, 1779 

Stony Point taken by the Americans under the command of 

general Wayne, 1779 

Pensttcola and West Florida surrender lo Spain, May 9th, . 1779 
Charleston, S. Carolina, surrendered to the British, May 3 1st, 1776 
II**; dreadful disorders in the Ameriean jia{>er current money, 
,firr viant ^f a regular system of finance, increase and lend 
^mth to demoralize both the fteofile and Irghlatures of the ae- 
fcraltlaletflttiCnesa the unjual tender laiaa, i3c, .... 177B 
Co»uit RocJiambeau arrived at Rhode Island with 5,000 

French, July loth, 1780 

Gornwallis defeated Gates near Camden in South Carolina, 

-August 16tli, 1780 

•- Bg American Academy of Arts and Sciences, first 

'Ostituted in M^sftachu setts, ' '"" 

**enry Laurens, formerly president of congreas, who had been 
•«nt to negociate a treaty with Holland, is taken by the 
'S'^eatal fiigate near Newfoundland, September 3d, and on 
^^tober 4th following is committed close prisoner to the 

^Ower of London, 

'^neral Arnold attempted to deliver West Point to the Bri- 

v"-^*^' and deserted to their service, September 26th, . . 

'Jor Andre, adjutant-general to the British army, tried and 

„^*ecutedasaspv, October 22d, ' 

"* battle of King's Mountain, South Carolina. October Tth,- 
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■ cemberlOth, 1780 

^B ITSOaiid 1781, Thia winter is remarkable for its severity. 
^B Dangerous mutiny in the army for the want of comfortable 

^M supplies, 1781 

^r In ilie battle ofCowpenslhe Americans, unrfi^rgeneral^twrt- 
•irU^ ' ■• goiiM i Fy , totully defeat the Bntish, under Turlton, January 

17th, 1782 

A battle at Guilford court-house in N.Carolina, March Isth, 1783 
A batlle st Camden between gcntral Green and lord Rawdoni 

I April 3iih, 1783 
Count de Grasse with 28 sail of the line arrived in the Ches- ' 
Apeak, and lands 3,300 forces, which join La Fayette's di- 
vision, August 30th, 1733 
In the batlle of Eutaw the British were defeated by general 
Green, Septenjber 9th, 1782 
New London burnt by the British under Arnold, September 
13th, 1788 

Treaty of amity and commerce between America and Hol- 
land, October Sih, 178* 

Earl Comwallis surrenders his army to general Washington 

»at Yorklown in Virginia, October I9ih, 1782 
Henry Laurens released from the Tower of London, Dec. 
The first regular tinancial measure in founding the bank of 
North America on a plan by H. Morris, esq. who nobly in- 
terfered with his extensive personal credit and fortune at 
stake, till he greatly relieved theinjuredcreditof the nation, 1782 

The British house of commons address the king against the 
further prosecution of offensive war with North America, 
March «h, 1782 

Holland acknowledged the sovereignty of the United StateSt 

April 19th, . . . ■ '..... 1783 

Sir Guy Carlton arrived at New York with powers to treat of 

peace with the Aoiericans, May 3th, 178S 

The French take and destroy the forts and settlements on 

Hudson's Bay, August 24th, 1782 

Treaty concluded between the United States and the states 
of Holland, October 8ti:, 1 783 

Treaty of amity and commerce between the United States and 
Sweden concluded April 1st, ratified by congress Septem- 
ber 2Slh following, 1783 

New York evacuated by the British troops, and general 
Washington makes a public entry into that city> Novem- 
ber 25th, 178* 

The {leofile of .Vein Haven generaualy invite the migrating dia- 
treaaed riyalials to return and live in harmony and amity 
with them ; this noble example mu aaon followed 6j/ ot/ier 
tetont in the union. 
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The definitive treaty of peace between the United Stales 

Britain ratified by congress, January ith, .... 
The principal powers of Europe enact lai^t injurious to the 
commerce of America ; this and a general want of capi- 
ta], brings an almost universal distress, which from the 
insufficiency of the existing powers of congress under the 
wmplc recQmmcRdatory compact, then their only guide, they 
It unable to check or to alleviate. In this trying stale, 
paper money with tender laws, and other fraudulent 
'chemcs, became the dernier resort, aAer non -importation 
sgreements and other plans had failed. Slate cmibaud 
''y courttervailiiig duties in an irritating atid dangerous 
niercial warfare, that would soon have ended in bloqd bull 
™r the fortunate call of a convention in coQsequient 

these increasing evils, 

"*'- James Madison, providentially at this evektfu^ 
*^s, brings forward a motion in the house of delegate 
•^"^inia to appoint commissioners who, in concurrenL-e 
^Jth others to be appointed by the different stales, should 
***rin a system of commercial regulations, to be recom- 

***5ndetl to the diiFerent state legislatures, 

-AJ> insurrection, naluraUij occaaoned 6i/ a du/irofiortion be- 
'Wfen fAe general abitity frmn the lew slate <if cammerce, of 
'^ff'^culiure, Ihe conset/ueat tcarcity qf money, and the heavy 
'"'Viittely laxea, levied to reduce the state debts, t3'c. in Mas- 
^^husetts. This insurrection was, however, happily sup- 
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mly a few lives in Decembi 
, providentially assembled at I'hila- 

,. — , ._r new constitution or present system 

offedei-al government, September 17thi ...... l^BT 

George Washington was unanimously elected president of 

the United States, and John Adams, vice-president, . . 1 788 
Congress met at New York, for the first time, under the new 

constitution, March 4th. These leere days of universal joy! ITSt 
George Washingcim publicly invested with the office of pre- 
sident of the United States of America, April, SOth, and 
Moan afler reeammends a nable cmtrai utdversily as a nursery 
^ all uiffalseicnee and of federal reflu6lua7i/irinctfiies,favor- 
eble iQ the fireaeroation of a lasting union qflhe slates, lu/UeA 
urtim he/oreaa^v ndght expire if mere state, county or/iarieh 
fioUlicians iiiere qfien a majority in congress, after the charms 
qfnmielly in our form of ^irvernmenl are at an end, , . . !7S9 

This yearthe first census was taken, 1790 

General Harmer defi:ated hy the Miami Indians 1790 

Miami villages destroyed by the Americans. 
The bank of the United States estaWished on a plan by Alex- 
ander Hamilton ; in this the nation held one-fifthof a capi- 
tal of ten millions of dollars, on which, by the extra divi- 
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dends a.iid by sales, near nnc million of clear profit wa« r^i* 
izfd to ihe (rraiiurt/. Thia, iviih the additional active capi- 
tal obtained by Tunding the war debt, produced those asto- 
nishing changes, the eHects of which are yet in operation ; 
by these our public and private credit was reslortd and in- 
creased, agriculture, the arts and nciencea were every where 
encouraged j while commerce, universal induKtry and e " 
terprize, raised, as if by magic, our public and private r 
sources, and our individual and national character) ' 
present exalted and increasing state. 

The site for a federal city was selected and formally locate 
on the river Potomac, at the head of its tide waters, iu h 
titude 38° 5S'' north, and long. 76 west from London, i 
near the centre of North America as the view to : 
nient and necessary communication with the sea would pe^ 
mit. This site combines more beautiful, salutary, politicg 
and other rational points than i/iaio/any other ca/u:aicUy^ 
the kna-wn xvorld, '. ' 

The first re^lar insurance company established with a ca^ 
tal of GOO t'lousand dollars, at Philadelphia, . . . . ^ 

General St. Ciair defeated by the Indians near the Miami vW 
lage, with tiie loss of 640 Americans, his whole baggage"" 
and eight pieces of artillery. November 4th, 1? 

Citizen (lenet arrived from France at Charleston, and com- 
missions armed vessels to cridie against the British, . . ij" 

The serious disputes iirst occasioned by this conduct i 
the French minister, terminate in spoliations on the Am 
rican shipping by the British, greatly to the injury ofi-d 
mutually beneficial commerce between Britain and Ameiff 
ca, for which both parties have been much blamed by thet 
respective partisans, , 

The king of Bi'itain issues orders to commanders of ships <| 
«-ar and privateers to bring in for legal adjudication all vesfl 
sels carrying any supplies to, or any produce from, atijf 
French colony, in consequence of which order many Amep 
fican vessels are piratically captured, November Gtb, 

An act passed by congress for fitting out a naval armamei 
against the Algcrines, to consist of four 44 gun frigates ai 
two of 36, March 10th, 

A bill passed by congress laying an embargo for 30 days^ 
which is afterwards continued for 30 more, Maixih 26th, ,' 

John Jay, chief justice of the United States, appointed envoy 
extraordinary to. Britain, April, 

Discontents, (owing to a partial scarcity of money in the 
frontier counties in Pentiaylvania, and hostile to the excise 
law,) in the beginning o^ 1794, break out into an open in> 
surrection in the month of August ol' thia year, but by the 
prudence of the president of the United States and the good 
conduct of the militia, who at his call readily stepi 
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support of the violated laws of their country^ order lA 
happily restored without bloodshed, .... 1794 

Genersd Wayne fains a complete victory over the savages and 
Canadian militia, near the Rapids of the Miami of the lakes, 

August 30th, » 1794 

The treaty of amity and commerce between Great Britain 
and the United States, signed at London 1 9th November, 
ratified by the President of the United States, August 14th, 1795 
The dissentions in congress on the subject of financial regula- 
tions, and unreasonable jealousies of the influence of thie se- 
cretary of the treasury, occasion his resignation ; an irre- 
parable check to the progress of the United States to imme- 
diate wealth, not merely from a change of men, but for the 
change of those liberal financial measures, that it was the 
duty of the general government to extend till their country 
was in a complete state for defence, independent of all fur- 
ther foreign aid, . . 1795 

The President assigns his constitutional reasons for a non- 
compliance with a call of the house of representatives, for 
the correspondence relative to the late treaty with Britain, 1796 

The supplies necessary to carry the British treaty into effect, 
carried in congress after a long and very serious debate, . 1790 

George Washington retires from office as president of the 
United States, and presents his fellow citizens with an 
afTecUonate and invaluable valedictory^ containing the prin- 
ciples essential to be observed for the preservation of their 
political and social blessings, and for the permanent sta<' 
bility of the union, March 3d, • . . . • 1797 

John Adams elected President, and Thomas Jefferson Vice 
President, March 4th, 1797 

This year ihe inestimable law for the sale of the prize of war 
LANDS, for certificates (fthe war debty at a minimum of 2 
dollars, obtained in congress, 1797 

Messrs. Pinckney, Marshall and Gerry, sail to France in July, 
and return without effecting any accommodation of the 
differences between France and the United States, in . 1798 

The British and American governments begin to discover the 
importance of their mutually interesting commerce, • 1798 

l^lie Insurgente, the first frigate ever captured by the Ameri- 
can navy, taken from the French by capt. Thomas Trux- 
ton, 1798 

^rge Washington appointed and accepted the commission 
of commander in chief of the armies of the United States, 

^ %i ti^- • • • • 1^^8 

Captain Truxton, who in the ConstiMion, took the French 

frigate Insurgente, soon after receives a national medal for 

gallantly defeating La Vengeance, a frigate of superior 

fcrce, , ..,......► 1799 

E . 
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Congress, by imprudeiHly and peevishly limiting the 

be borrowed by tlie trxisiing secretary of the treasury, force 
him, daring an alarming ruplnre with France, to give 8 per 
cent, interest, for the necessary loans at that critical period, 

Seorge Wasliington, Jh-al in viar. _fir»t in firace^ and Jiml in 
tiff /irarti of lii» emintrymen, dies ! aged 67, December 14, 
leaving in his wilt, slock equal to 35,000 dollars, for /lis/a- 
vourite national uyiiverrity, and inviting subscribingfollow- 
crs, and directing the interest to be invested at compound 
interest, till this fund, with aueh stibscripliona as he invited 
in his will, may be sufficient for the entire object. 

Messrs. Murray, EHsuorth, and Davy, conclude a convention 
witi) the French republic, September 3d, by the indepcn- 
dentdirection of the President, and contrary to the opinion 
of many of his confidential advisers, , , . . 

This important era will lie ever memorable for the removal qf 
the sovernmenl ef the United Ulales, la their licrman^nt neat, 

John Adams, on this important occasion, thus addressed both 
bouses, in his first speech in the city of N^ asliington, viz. 
" I congratulate the people of the United Stales on the as- 
sembling of congress at thi: fifrmanent seat ofgovemmenl t 
a reridence vot br changed. May this territory be the resi- 
dence of virtue and happiness ; in this city may that piety 
and virtue, that wisdom and magnanimity, that constancy 
and self government, which adorned the great character 
whose name it bears, be forever held in veneration." 

"You will consider this as the capilol ofa great nation, 
advancing with unexampled rapidity in arts, in commerce, 
in wealth, in population ; and possessing witliin itself those 
energies and resom-ces, to/wc/i If not thrown away, or miser- 
ably mi*directed, ivlll secure to it a long course offerosfieritu." 

It is worthy of remark, that within two years a/ier this e:teel' 
lent caution, a bill passed in congress, directing a positive 
sale, and of course an immense sacrifice, of above 1,200 
city lots, by auction ; by which, in effect, ahove a million 
of t)ie public resources were thrown away, unless some un- 
common circumstance should speedily intervene to restore 
a confidence in the remaining city property. 

The legislature of Massachusetts present a most aficctionate 
address to that venerable and thoroughly tried patriot, John 
Adams, in consequence of the unaccountable distentions 
and dif&renceof opinion respecting the true line of patriot- 
ism at this eventful crisis, ...... 

Thomas Jefferson, late Vice Presidentof the United States, 
and president of the American philosophical society, and 
Aai-on Burr, both eminent for their talents and unremit- 
ting attention to the interests of their country, on the most 
trying occasions, elected President and Vice President of 
the United States, March 4thj ..... 
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We have at this period to note a remarkable error in the 
financial afiairs of the United States : Congress, without 
tiie usual inquiry in ail similar cases, of, 1 st. How much 
money have we in the treasury ? 2d. How much do we re- 
quire for domestic use ? What is the averaged value or 
profit on the use of money in the United States ? pass a 
law directing, hafi hazard^ seven and a half millions to be 
paid annually to the public creditors, till the entire debt of 
the union is discharged; forgetting that by the law of 
1797, which made debt receivable in the land offices, the 
whole firesent and future debts qf the union were amply pro- 
vided for 50 years to come, unless they, by some such anti- 
financial law, should make money so scarce as not to admit 
the sales of their public lands, at any rate. The true value*' 
of money "vvas at this time more than 12 per cent, and the 
average interest on their foreign loans not half the money : 
hence it is obvious, that much injury must accrue from 
sending money to Europe, to meet a debt that arrived in 
every ship, to sink in the land offices, where it would have 
died a natural death in 1 5 years. The mischievous effisct 
on the mercantile and agricultural interests, produced by 
this law, are now most sensibly felt in the high rate for 
specie and low rate of lands every where, . . . 180? 

This year forms another epoch in the history of the United 
States : by the faithful vigilance of Mr. Livingston, at the 
court of France, a public overture was made for the pur- 
chase of the entire countjyof Louisiana, which, though of 
no value to France or Spain, was deemed of such import- 
ance to the United States, that either this purchase or the 
conquest thereof would have obtained it for the American 
union, within a few years, 1803 

I'his year commenced throughout the union, the subscription 
for a national monument and university, in one magnificent 
and yet simply connected pile, on the plan of the Timoleon- 
teon of Syracuse ; for which the subscribing citizens of the 
United States have limited themselves, men^ women y and 
children^ (in conformity to an ancient custom of the original 
Americans) to the price of one stone each. The pile to 
commence at the discretion either of their trustees, or of 
the congress of the United States, at their option, in respect- 
ful conformity to the will of Washington, . . .1 804 

Commodore Preble and the squadron under his command, 
receive the thanks of their country by a vote of congress, 
for their gallantry displayed in humbling our. piratical foes 
under the walls of their capitol, at Tripoli, . . .1 804 

The public associations for banking and insurance, for canals 
and turnpikes, by bemg greatly extended every where, and 
combining the interests of the states and the people, tend very 
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much to soften party asperities. The states also, by their pur- 
chase of stocks in the public debt of the Uniied States, have 
she'vn leas indiffetence for the union, than before these in- 
leresling connections were so far extended, . . 1804 

Lieutenant Stephen Decatur, with 60 men only, boarded and 
took a Tripolitan frigate of 44 gims, with SOO nien on 
board, under the walls of Tripoli, 180S 

An unparutlcted instance of indivittual cnterprize lo reinstate 
the rightful, but exiled sovereign of Tripoli, and thereby to 
relieve above 400 American citizens from captivity, was 
planned this year, and was undertaken by permissjoa of the 
executive of the United States, by William t'aton, etquire, 
who, after seeking the bashaw in the interior of V gypt, ac- ^^ 
cepted the command and appointment of the few forces . J^^| 
they could raise ; with these, at every risk, they crossed ^^^| 
the Lybtan desert, and trallantly assailed the walls of the ^^| 
city of Derne, with the assistance of 3 or 3 small vessels I^H 
only. They succeeded nobly ; but by some tmaccountable 
accident, general Eaton was prevented from perfecting his 
entire plan, by a premature, and not an honorable peace, 
concluded by a junior American consul, without consulting 
the general, with whom it is thought, he was in honor and 
in duty bound to confer. A noble reward, it is said, is in- 
tended for the gallant general, and for his principal asso- 
ciates, . I80J 

The congress of the United States pass a law to prohibit the 
further receipt of the certificates of ihc public debt, in ex- 
change for the public lands, of Qni//ince .' , . . 1806 

We cannot too often repeat, at this time, that of all the acts of the 
general government, none has excited more disgust than ikin. Af- 
ter 10 years beneficial experience of the very judicious provision for 
the entire war debt, the certificates of which were to die (like ekecks 
in a bank) in the land offices; where ten limes the amount would 
have died in a few years, even if we had not Louisiana in addition to 
this invaluable and only proper fond for the object. 

It is worthy of remark, thai the only ostejiiible reason assigned for 
the changing the provision for sinking the war debt from lands to 
ready money, and thus increasing the return of specie and bills of 
exchange to Europe, was, that '' a certain anonymoua clerk, in a cer- 
tain anonymcua office, had made a perquisite by the accidental dif- 
ference between money and the rate at which stocks were receivable." 
But if this was the irue rra^on, why were not the lands raised, or 
the stocks lowered ? the only natural remedies for the complaint. 

As the great injury we have sustained by the repeal of the law of 
1797, will soon shew itself, if future sales do not increase annually on 
the ta'i yearj in the ratio of past experience, we only lament that se- 
veral foreigners liave been disgusted by the measure, and may now 
prefer tfif money to lands for the debt we owe them. See {la^i: 301. 
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Of the laws of the United States and adimmstralion o/ju»tiee, we 
bite only to observci that alttiou^h to make our manual a complete 
whole, wi- ought to apeak of our juriaprudcnce, and of the particular 
tendenc}' of our |>enal and criminal codes, iu comparison with those 
of oilier couniriea and other times, we huve ntither the ability nor 
Ihc room recjuisite for subjects of such importance : our principal 
ibrte, we presume, is^nanrr ; and either of tlicse sciences would oc- 
cupy the whole life of aiiy individual, if sufficiently aitended to. We 
^11, however, offer a few of our impve3i.ion» on the topic i we be- 
leTCi that for the construction und organization of our courts, we 
liBce borrowed from the old world the best of their institutes, (and 
(hat by occasionul &id in reference lo the common law of England) 
if not IQO impl'dily fjlhmedt) our own laws are sufficient to secure 
to every one a betler chance for justice than he could hope for in any 
other country. We hope every man will endeavour to furnish him- 
self with a Blacieionr, and with the great common place book of 
^tinicsguiru ; for these, however imperfect, will assist him to see 
*he propriety of our own theory and practice throughout the union. 
"^ e might now go on with our subject till our manual involved all the 
^tle illustrations that were ever reported in the English language ; 
t*xat as they wmild never be read, we ask Ctii bono ? We believe, how- 
^"Vcr, we may venture lo add our commendation of the ancient and 
'«^estimable privilege, which Montesquieu tells ui, the British bor- 
^■tawed from their Saxon ancestors. 

" The Knglish borrovfed tlieir political government from the Ger* 
'^kians. Their beautiful system was first invented in the woods." 

"Harrington, in liis Oceana, has inquired into the highest point of 
*>l)erty, to whicli the constitution of a state may be carried ; but ig- 
**oranl of the nature of real liberty, he busied himself in the pursuit 
*^f an imaginary phantom of the imBginalion. He built a Chatccdon, 
"Mrhile he had Byzantium before his eyes." Monteayuieu. 

As Or. Adam Smith went beyond his depths, in his attempt to 

ftmend the British system of jurispruOence, we shall take care, if pos- 

aibk, how we mf:MT jutlly the ridicule /our gentlemen of the bar. He, 

I^r. Smith, tells us, '■ Both the civil and military of the Greeks and 

^^^Romang, will be readily allowed to have been at least equal to those 

^^^BF any modem nation." 

^^^kNow this is perhaps as severe censure as ever was cast on the no* 
^^^■tnu ; for although for want of Che sume taste, and consequently the 
^^^teme practice in statuary, we confess we have sunk in comparison 
■with the Greeks, yet we have no other excuse, if we are not belter civi- 
lians than they were, than our having drgneratid from the primitive 
naiurc of the di-vine image, man ; but this we do not wish to be- 
lieve, especially since there is nothing of sufficient weight to impress 
wdegriiding, so discouraging a belief, but the whimsical notions of 
slew theoretic recluse, 

Dr. Smith is certainly mistaken in his idea, that the trials at Rome 
•"ft before but one or only a few judges. (See Wealth of Nations, 
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5th book.) Weknow ihe contrary as \vell as we know any ihlng o 
manners of that moat interesting city. Cicero, it is asserted by some s 
of the classics, commonly spoke to a court of 50 judges. 

It is however to be lanientutl, that as nations have advanced, the^ 
expense attending all leg:il decisions have increased, and in Btnn— - 
instances appear to us to be enormous. Many have reason to com^ 
plain of the delay of our legal decisions; bi^t these have often given :« 
time for the pui-tics to rellect and to settle themselves. As we thinks: 
we have been greatly injured, by what we know to have been a pre — 
mature decision, in a case (see appendix) that.involved all our world — ■ 
ly goods, we are, perhaps, not so well prepared £ov this question as 
some who have been less subjected to a bias of opinion. 

On the whole, it is our opinion, that so far from having fallen off 
from the perfection of ancient jurisprudence, we, ihe modems, have 
greatly improved, even of lute years ; and as our judges are comfilete- 
ly independent, and in fact interested in relieving both themselves and 
the people from all the unnecessary shackles of the present system, 
they fi'om their elevated seats having a fair view of all tlie subjects 
in connection, can better point at the faults than any other descrip- 
tion of gentlemen ; not that we would wish to discourage others 
from their own attempts for the same object, in a free country, 
" The gatkd ttccd will ever wince ,■" and thus we know that his har- 
ness is not adjusted to his frame. Thus should the people make 
known the injuries to whicli the best hutnan systems have sometimes 
partially contributed- " 

" Legislation is the art of studying the genius and constitution of 
the people, fur making Ihem give to necessary laws, an advantageous, 
but mild obedience. It embi-aces the whole system of politics in a 
stale ; to the end that all i-esources shotildtend to the profit and hap- 
piness of individuals of every order ; and that the talents of indivi- 
duals should tend in their turn to the advantage, the power, and iJic 
glory of the society. It is to reign in the hearts of men, and nither 
than over men, by dint of cKterior power." 

" To point out the most simple oitlinances which would include 
;dl these various objects, and employ the best means for arriving at 
that end, would be the most interesting problem in interior politics." 

" All laws ought to vary with the country, and form in their as- 
semblage a system adapted to the circumstances of the times, places, 
and persons. It is the code of national rules, which ought to be 
relative to the diversity of soil, climate, productions, character of the 
inbabitlints, nature of the government, to various relations of the state 
with its neighbours, the extent of the territory, and more or less to 
the facility of transportation, whether interior or exterior." 

These sentiments are the spirit of a foreign work, entitled, Ibe 

drit qf Legialaiion. 
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coASTiruriox of the umited states of America, 

WEi the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
ttbxX. union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
»r the common defence, promote the general welKire, and secure 
the blessings of iibeity to ourselves and our posterity, do oMain anrf 
establish this constitution for the United Stales of America. 



ARTICLE I. 

Section. I. ALL legislative powers herein granted, shall he vested 
in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate 
a.«id House of Representatives. 

Srct. II, The House of Representatives shall be composed of 
ixicmbers chosen every second year by the people ofthc several siatesf 
and the ekctors in each state, shall have the qualifications requisits 
Cor electors of the most n urn erons branch of the slate legislature. 

No person shall be a representative who shall not have attained t6 
the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of the 
tlnited States, and who shall not. when elected, be an inhabitant rf 
'Chat state in which he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 

Several stales which may be included within this union, according to 

their resjjective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to tho 

^-hole number of free persons, including those bound to ser^'icc for ■ 

term of years, and excluding Indians nol taxed, thr>»-firths of afl 

other persons. The actual enumeration shall he made within three 

years after the first meeting of the Congress of the United State% 

si»d within every subsequent term often years, in such manner aft 

ihev shall by law direct. The number of repreaentalives shall not 

escecd one for eiery thirty thousand, but each state shall have at 

Icsst one representative ; and, until such enumeration shall be made, 

L <he atate of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, Masi- 

>ichuaeits eight, Rhode Island and Providence plantations one, Con- 

tiKlicut five, New York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, 

Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, South Carolina five, and 

Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any state, the 
Kecutive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill the 
vacaociea. 

The House of Representatives shall choose their speaker and other 
"fficers ; and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Skct. III. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 

t*D leoBtors from each state, chosen hy tlie legislature thereof, for 

^fears ; and each senator shall have one vote. 

unmediately after they shall be assembled, in consequence of the 

, Gnt election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three 

tUsses. The seals of the senators ofthc fu-st class shall be vacated 
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*t the expiration of the Btcond year, of the second classi at the a- 
piration of tlie fourth year, and of the th'titl class at the expiration ni 
the sisth yeav, so that one third may be chosen every second ytar; 
and if vacancies happen by resignation, or otlierwise, during the re- 
cess of the legitilature of any slate, the executive thereof may niskc 
temporary appointments until the next meeting of the le^alatuR) 
which shall then fill such vacancies. 

No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained to the 
«ge of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United Stalei, 
and «ho shall not. when elected, be an inhabitant of that stdte for 
vhich he shall be chosen. 

The Vice President of (he United States shall be I'resident of the 
Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a I'reiidcnt 
pro tempore in the absence of the Vice President, or wiien he ihall 
exercise the office of President of the United Slates. 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachnienW.". 
When sitting for that purpusci tliey shall be on oatli or athrnialian' 
When the President of the United St:.tes is tried, the chief justice 
ehalt preside ; and no person shall be convicted without tbe concur- 
rence of two-thirds of the members present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not estend further thsnlo 
removal from office, and disqualification to hold and tnjoy any oRm 
of honour, trust or prolit under the United mates ; but the party coO' 
victed shall nevertlielesa be liable and subject to indictment, iM 
jtidgment and punishment, accoi-diiig to law. 

Sect. IV. The times, places, and manner of holding electionifor 
senators and representatives, shall be prescribed in each state by tb> 
legislature thereof ; but Uie Congress may at any lime by law, n«k* 
or alter such regulations, except as to the places '>f choosing seDstoIs. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and t^ 
meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they slw" 
by law appoint a different day. 

Sect. V. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, retorW 
and qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each sbaM 
constitute a (juorum to do business ; but a smaller number may ■''■ 
joum from day to day, and muy be authorized to compel the aXteP^' 
ance of absent members, in such manner, aud under such pen^^O 
as each house may provide. 

Each houie may determine the ndes of its proceedings, puDub ^^ 
members for disorderly behaviour, and, with the concurrence of t^ 
thirds, expel a member. 

Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from ti<* 
to time pubUsh the same, excepting such parts as may in their ju<^ 
ment require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the members 
either house on any question, shall, at the desire of one-fifth of th<7 
present, be entered on the journal. 
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Neither house, during Ihe session of congreBS, shall, without the 
tonsent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any 
Kherplace than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

Seer. VI. The senators and representatives shall receive a com* 
pensation for their services, to be paid out of the treasury of the U. 
S. They shall in all cases, except treason, felony and breach of the 
peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance at the ses- 
Wfln of their reapcciive houses, and in going to and from the same i 
Uid for any speech or debate in either house, tliey shall not be ques- 
titmed in any other place. 

No senator or representative shall, during the time for which he 
B elected, be appointed to any civil office under the U. S. which 
sliall have been created, or the emoluments thereof increased during' 
auch time; and no person holding any office under the U. S. shall be 
tt member of cither house during his continuance in office. 

Sect. VII. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
Vtouse of representatives; but the senate may propose or concui* 
'\vith amendments as on other bills. 

Every bill passed by the house of representatives atid the senate, 
shall, before it become a law, be presented to the president of tha 
XJ. S. if ht: approve, he shall sign it ; if not, he shall return it, with 
Ills objections, to that house in which it shall have originated, who 
shall enter the objections on their journal, and proceed to re-con- 
aider it. If, after such re-consideration, two-thirds of that house 
shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, with the objections, to 
the other house, by which it shall likewise be re-considered, and if 
approved by two-thirds of that house, it shall be a law. But in all 
Such cases, the votes of both houses shall be by yeas and nays, and 
the names of the persons voting for and against the bill, shall be en- 
t,ered on the journal of each house respectively. If any bill shall 
Hot be retui'ned by the president within ten days (Sundays excepted) 
«fier it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a law, in 
like manner as if he had signed it, unless the congress, by their ad' 
3<iurnment, prevent its return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution or vote to which the concurrence of the 

senate and house of representatives may be necessary (except on a 

<)uestion of adjournment) shall be presented to the president of the 

tj. S. and before the same shall take effect, shall be approved by him, 

or being disapproved, shall be re-passed by two-thirds of the senate 

and house of representatives, according to the rules prescribed in 

tile case of a bill. 

Sect. VIII. The congress shall have power — 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the 

debts, AND PROVIDE FOR THE COMMON DEFENCE 

AND GENERAL WELrARE OF THE UNITED STATES i 

^'it all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform throughout the 

iJnited States ; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States ; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the seve- 

tal Slates, and with the Indian tribes ; 
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^ dends and by sales, near one million of dear pto6t was i^o/- 
ized to tkf trfastiry. This, with liie additional active capi- 
tal obtained by funding llie war debt, produced those asto- 
nishing chants, the effects of which are yet in operation ; 
by thcM our public and private credit was restored and in- 
creased, agriculture, the arts and sciences were every where 
encouraged; while commerce) universal itidustry and en- 
tcrprize, raised, as if by magic, our public and private re- 
sources, and our individual and national character, to its 
present exalted and increasing state. 

Tlie site for a federal city was selected and formally located 
on the river Potomac, at the head of its tide waters, iu la- 
titude 38° 53" north, and long. 76 west from London, as 
near the centre of North America as the view to a conve- 
nient and necessary communication with the sea would per- 
mit. This site combines more beautiful, salutary, political 
and other rational points than that of any other caliimi city in 
the known worid, _ 1791 

The lirst regular insurance companv established with a capi- 
ta! of 600 thousand dollars, at Philadelphia, 1792 

General St. CLair defeated by the Indians near the Miami vil- 
lage, ivith tiie loss of 640 Americans, his whole baggage 
and eight pieces of ai'tiilery, November 4th, 1 792 

Citizen Oenet arrived from I'rance at Charleston, and com- 
missions armed vessels (0 cru«cog-arn«( the British, . . 1793 - 

The serious disputes first occasioned by this conduct of 
the French miniHteri terminate in spoliations on toe Ame- 
rican shipping by the British, greatly to the injury of a 
mutually beneficial commerce between Britain and Ameri- 
ca, for which both parties have been much bkmed by their 
respective partisans, 1798 

The king of Britain issues orders to commanders of ships of 
war and privateers to bring in for legal adjudication ail ves- 
sels carrying any supplies to, or any produce from, any 
French colony, in consequence of which order many Ame- 
rican vessels are piratically captured, November 6th, . . 1 793 

An act passed by congress for fitting out a naval armament 
against the Algerines, to consist of four 44 gun frigates and 
twoof 36, March 10th, 179+ 

A bill passed by congress laying an embargo for 30 days, 

which is afterwards continued for 30 more, March 26th, . 1794 

John Jay, chief justice of the United States, appointed envoy 

extraordinary to. Britain, April, 1794 

Discontents, (owing to a partial scarcity of money in the 
frontier counties in Pennsylvania, and hostile to the excise 
law,) in the beginning oP 1794, break out into an open in- 
surrection in the month of August oi* tliis year, but by the 
prudence of the president of the United States and the good 
conduct of the militia, who at his call readily stept forth in 
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■ JVopreftrence slialJ be given bj- any regulatinn of commerce o 
F *enue to the porta of one stale over those of another ; nor shall ves- 
sels bound to or from one state, be obliged to enter, clear or pajr 
dutits in another. 

So money shall be dravm from the treasury, but in consequence 
■of appropriations made by law ; and a regular statement and account 
<*f the receipts and expenditures of all public money, shall be publish- 
■ed from time to time. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States : And 
Tio person holding any office of proiit or trust under them, shall, 
-without the consent of congress, accept of any present, emolument, 
.office or title of any kind vhatever, from any lung, prince or fo* 
T^ign state. 

Sect. X. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance or confede- 
**ation ; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money; emit 
bills of credit ; make any thing but gold and silver coin a tender is 
jjayment of debts ; ]mss any bill of attainder, ex post fecto law, or 
law impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of no- 
l»hty. 

No state shall, without the consent of the congress, lay any im- 

jiosts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely 

necessary for executing its inspection laws ; and the net produce of 

slU duties and imposts laid by any state on imports or exports, shall 

be for the use of the treasury of the United States ; and all such 

laws shall be subject to the revision and control of the congress. No 

■state shall, without the consent of congress, lay any duly of tonnage* 

faep troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any agree- 

iMnt or compact nith another state, or with a foreign power, or en- 

6*ee in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger 

M Will not admit of delay. 

Art. II. Sect. I. The executive power shall be vested in a prc- 
adeni of the United Stales of America. He shall hold hia office 
during the term of four years, and, together with the vice-president, 
ttojen for the same term, be elected us follows : 

Each state shall appoint in such manner as the legislature thereof 
"lay direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of sc- 
•Wtors and representatives to which the state may be entitled in the 
congress: but no senator or representative, or person holding an 
office of trust or profit under the United States, shall be appointed 
*ii elector. 

The electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote by bal- 
'^t for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant 
"f the same state with themselves. And they shall make a list of 
"U the persons voted for,^ndofthe number of votes for each; which 
■Jst they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the 
KOTemment of the United States, directed to the president of the se- 
nate. The president of the senate shall, in the presence of the spnate 
*-<*d house of representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes 

^^aUfhen be counted. The person having the greatest numberirf 

le» shall be the president, if such number be n majority of the j 
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whole number of electors appointeil ; and if tlierc be more than one 
who have such majority, and have an equal number of voCca, then 
the houae of representatives shall immediately choose, by ballot, one 
of thtm for president ; and if no person have a majority , then from 
the five highest on the list, the said house shall, in like manner, 
choose the president. But in choosing the president, the votes shall 
be taken by states, the representation from each slate having one 
vote ! a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or mem- 
bers from two-thirds of the states, and a inajoritji of all the states 
shall be necessary to a choice. In every case, after the choice of 
the president, the person having the greatest number of votes of the 
electors shall he the vice-president. But if there shonld remain two 
or more who have equal votes, tlie senate shall choose from Ihemj by 
ballot, the vice-president. 

The congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, 
and the day on which they shall give their votes thi'oughout the U. S, 

No person, except a natural bom citizen, or a citizen of the United 
States at the time of the adoption of this constitution, shall be eligi- 
ble to the office of president ; neither shall any person be eligible to 
that office who shall not have attained to the age of thirty-five yearat 
and been fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

In case of the removal of the president from office, of his death, 
resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the 
said ofhce, the same shall devolve on the vice-president, and the con- 
gress may by law provide for the case of removal, death, resignation 
or inabihty, both of the president and vice-president, declaring what 
officer shall then act aa president, and such officer shall act accord- 
ingly, until the diaability he remo\-ed, or a president shall be elected. 

The president shall, at stated times, receive for his services, a 
compensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished during' 
the period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not re- 
ceive within that period any other emolument from the United States, 
or any of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take the fol- 
lowing oath or affirmation: 

" I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the . 
office of president of the United States, and will, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect and defend the constitution of the United 

Skct. II. The president shall be commander in chief of the army 
and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several states, 
when called into the actual service of the United States ; he may re- 
quire the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of the ex- 
ecutivL: departments, upon any subject relating to the duties of their 
respective offices ; and he shall have power to grant reprieves and 
pardons for offences against the United States, except in cases of im- 
peachment. 

He shall ha\-e power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
pennic, to make ii-eaties, provided two-thirds of the senators pi^sent 
i;opc'.ir: and he shall nominate, and by the advice and consent of the 
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support of the violated laws of thch' countrft order b 
iiappily restored without bloodshed, .... 1794 

General I'^'ayne gains a complete victory over the savages and 
CanaditiD militia, near the Rapids of the Miami of the lak-^s, 

August 20th, 17»4 

The treaty of amily and commerce between Great Britain 
and the United States, sif^ncd at London 19th November, 
ratified by the President of the United States, Aug^ust 14th, 1795 
The dissentiona in congress on the subject of financial regula- 
tions, and unreasonable jealousies of the influence of the se- 
cc^iary of the treasury, occasion his reeignation ; an irre- 
parable check to the progress of the United States to immc- 
<iiate wealth, not merely from a change of men, but for the 
cttangi: of those liberal financial measures, that it was the 
(i^iiy of the general government to extend till their country 
^^as in a complete state for defence, independent of all fur- 
ther foreign aid, . , ..... 1795 
Tlie President aasiRna his constitutional reasons for a non- 
cc^mpliancc with a call of the house of representatives, for 
the correspondence relative to the late treaty with Britain, 1795 
The supplies necessary to carry the British treaty into effect, 

Carried in congress after a long and very serious debate, . 179S 
George Washington retires from oHicc as president of the 
United States, and presents his fellow citizens with an 
affectionate and invaluable valedictory, containing the prin- 
ciples essential to be observed for the preservation of their 
political and social blessings, and for the permanent sta- 

bilily of the union, March 3d, 179? 

John .4dams elected Tresident, and Thomas Jefferson Vice 

President, March 4th 1797 

This year the inntimablc lavj iov the sale of the phize of war 
LANDS, for eerlificatca iff the -mar debt, at a minimum of 3 

dollars, obtained in congress, 1797 

■'^^essrs. Pinckney, Marshall and Gerry, sail to trance in July, 
and return without effecting any accommodation of the 
^^differences between France and the United States, in . 1798 

''be British and American governments begin lodiacover the 
.^importance of their mutually interesting commerce, . 1798 

■'"lie Insurgente, the first frigate ever captured by the Ameri- 
can navy, taken from the French by cupt. Ihomas Trux- 

-^ ton, 1798 

^■sorge Washington appointed and accepted the commission 
Of commander in chief of the armies of the United States, 

^ July ^ i?9«' 

^"^ptain Truston, who in the Const^tttion, took the French 
frigate Insurgente, soon after receives a national medal for 
gallantly defeating La Vengeance, a frigate of superior 
— >jrcc, 17^9 
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nni State, the trial shall be at such place or places as the congres 
may by law have directed. 

Sect. III. Treason against the United States shall consist only is 
levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, givitka 
them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason, uc 
less on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or am 
confession in open court. 

The congress shall have power to declare the punishment of tres 
son, but no attainder of treason shsil] work corruption of blood, ca 
forfeiture, escept during the life of the person attainted. 

ART. IV. Sect. I. Full faith and credit shall be given in eaci 
state to the public acts, records and judicial proceedings of ever; 
other state. And the congress may, by general laws, prescribe th« 
manner in which such acts, records and proceedings shall be proved' 
and the efFecl thereof- 

Sbct. II. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the several states. 

A person charged in any state with treason, felony, or other cnmei 
who shall flee from justice, and be found in another state, shall, on 
demand of the executive authority of the state from which he fled, 
be delivered up, to be removed to the state having jurisdiction of the 

No person held to service or labour in one state, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into anotlier, shall, in consetjueiice of any law or 
regulation therein, he discharged from such service or labour, but 
he delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or labour 
may be due. 

Sect. IIL New atatesmay be admitted by the congress into this 
union ; but no new state shall be formed or erected within the juris- 
diction of any other state ; nor any state be formed by the Junction 
of two or moi'e states, or parts of states, without the consent o£ 
llie legislatures of the states concerned as well as of the congress. 

The congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all needful 
jiiles and regulations respecting the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States ; and nothing in this constitution shall 
be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States, or 
of any particular state. 

Sect. IV. The United States shall guarantee to every state in 
this union, a republican form of goverjiment, and shall protect each 
of them against invasion ; and on application of the legislature, or of 
the executive (when the legislature cannot be convened) against do- 
mestic violence. 

ART. V. The congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall 
desm it necessary, shall propose amendments to this constitution, 
or, on the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
states, shall call a convention for proposing amendments, which, la 
either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this 
constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several states, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one 
or the otlier mode of rotification may be proposed by the congress i 
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FrovIdEtli lliELt no amendment made prior to the fear one thonsand 
rt^'ht hundi-ed anil eight, shull in any manner affect the first and 
fourth clauses in the ninth section of tlie first article ; and that no 
itale, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffice in 
the senate. 

ART. VI. All debts contracted and engagements entered into» 
liefore the adoption of this constitution, shall be as valid against the 
United States under this constitution, as under the confederation. 

This constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall 
liemade in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shdl 
be made under the authority of the United States, shall be the au- 
pteme law of the land ; and the judges in every state shall be bound 
llicreby ; any thing in tlie constitution or laws of any state to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 
The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the mera- 
Rof the several state legislatures, and alt executive and judicial 
cers, both of the United States and of the several states, shall be 
d by oath or affirmation to support this constitution ; but no re- 
lics test shall ever be required as a qualification to any oilice or 
pi^c trust under the United States. 

ART. VII. The raiiflcationofthe conventiMisof nine states, shaU 
btMifficient for the establishment of this constitution between the 
■tatea so ratifying the same. 



ART. I. CONGRESS shall make no law respecting an esta- 
Wiihment of religion or prohibiting the free esercisc thereof; or 
ihridging the freedom of speech, or of the press ; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government for a 
redress of grievances. 

ART. H . A well regulated militia being necessary to the security 
ofa free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
Ml be infringed. 

ART. III. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house without the consent of the owner; nor in lime of war, but in a 
omner to be prescribed by law. 

ART. IV". The right of the people to be secure in their persons. 
Wises, papers and effects, against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
"fea, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon pro- 
lahle cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
'(^ribing the place to be searched, and the persons or things tb be 
«iMd. 

ART. V. No person shall be held to answer for a capital or other- 
wise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
Kfand jury, except in cases arising in the land and naval forces, or 
i" the militia when in actual service iu time of war or public danger ; 
BWihaU any person be subject for the same offence to be twict put 
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in jeopardy of life or limb ; nor shall he be compelled, in any crimi* 
nal case, to be witness gainst himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law ; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use without a just compKnsation. 

ART. VI. In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the state 
and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which dis' 
trict shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be in- 
formed of Ihe nature and cause of the accusation ; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him ; to have compulsory process for ob' 
taining witnesses in his favour, and to have the assistance of counsel 
for his defence. 

ART. VII. Insults at common law, where the value in contro- 
versy shall exceed twenty dollara, the right of trial by jury shall be 
preserved, and no fact, tried by a jury, shall be otherwise re-exa- 
mined in any court of the United States, than according to the rules 
of the common law. 

ART. VIII. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted, 

ART. IX. The enumeration in the constitution of certain rights, 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the 
people. 

ART. X. The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are ifserved to the 
states respectively, or to the people. 

ART. XL The judicial power of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or pro- 
secuted against one of the United States by citizens of another state, 
orby citizens or subjects of a foreign state. 

(For an amendment to designate the persons voted for as president 
and as vice-president of the United States, Bcc. see taiiia of cangreaa.) 



NOTE. 
The &jm>/;« title of ihui imutimabie instrument, is, Thi Constitutiom or 
TBI Unitid STiTia AND CoMMONwiAiTii m NoKTH AuERiCA; for it mult 
be obTioug that it is for a ctmmmiirtaltli, and that it> IritJ merits will finally ettiCc 
the whole of this conrenieiitljr fanned country to unite, either by purchase, (la io 
the instance of Louiuana) or by amicable con ven lion, — That thus the sage and pro- 
phetic wiihcB of all our ptincipal patriot! maj be happily icaliaed, in due limr, it tbf 
prayer of the author. 
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A peifet picture of ihe great distress of the times immediatdy 
pitceojng the adoption of oun phesent constitution, would cv«i 
"MB, by some, be deemed a departure from veracity. 

It would be equally difficult to do justice, by our limited powens 
fer description, to the universal agitations that prevailed, while this 
invaluable boon was pending. But infinitely more arduous to deU> 
neate the happy scenes that followed immediately ; the congratula- 
tions, splendid processions, songs of joy, and hymns to high heaven, 
eleirated the soul of every patriot to a pitch of enthusiasm not to be 
Conceived by any who wei-e not alive in those happy days, that will 
~ l*ays afTord to ua the most pleasing subjects for future reflection. 
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As it is not within our view minutely to define the respective me- 
TTiti md moral fitness of all the parts in union with the whole of our 
invaJuable constitution, we, therefore, refer to the wgrks of John 
, late president of the United States ; to the joint work of 
Messrs. Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, in the J'ederalitt ,- to Mr. Lo- 
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ton Smith's ingenioui comparative views of the constitutions of the 
states, with that of the United Stales ; to St. George Tucker's appen- 
dix to his notes on Blackstone ; and to the other critical views since 

We aliall merely observe, that it seems to us, to be no fault of the 
framera of tlie magna charta of American freedom and independence, 
if the csacni:e of every Ihing valuable of former days, be not therein 
entailed on our posterity ; and nothing but the ignorance or negli- 
gence of our future legislatures to embrace the fair construction and 
the meaning of, lo firovide fur l/ie common dffence and gmeraC we^ure, 
can occasion pyrgeijcpl government to hang like a millstone, on the 
necks of the people, as did the old charier congress, when it was 
Once arrested /or o gK/i^osfdneglcct of duty, by an ignorant, bul suf- 
fering mob, at Philadelphia. 

" The duty qf every govrmment-, or of the fathers of a free fieefite, i* 
alivaya firmident." Such was the opinion of Aristotle, and of every 
subsequent sage. 

Whenever the healthy father of a great or a small family may CW- 
descend to draw all his support from his children, he risk^ a part of 
thMcandilional affection, to which he can only be entitled when he does 
his part to provide for the family entrusted to his care. 

Our general government is in its natithe highly pro- 
visional, and will, therefore, be respected no longer than while it 
provides, at least, for every deficiency iii the national stimulus, which 
alone can support a desirable animation aqd happiness, by exciting 
to all laudable and profitable industry for the general weaJ. 

Life itself being a forced state, and animation and happiness only 
to be found in proportion to the exciting and exhUirating powers, 
however organized or modified in action, ilie exciting fiovrer hum/ 
trier be m iin^arUrji to the animalion desired. This is on umvertat 
OJTHjm in social economy, viz. Labour is a latent fiover, and never 
found till it ia either excited or impelled from ita place of rest. 

The Exciting power, even for the most essential labour, is a 
fictached principle from thp productive power- 
Money, and the whole of the arts and sciences that follow in Uie 
busy train of commerce; are the most congenial social stimuli, and 
the grand palladium for agricultural industry. 

In every eligible and durable social compact^ government has an 
artificial exciting powei', to counteract in the savage or natural ant- 
tnal, or to bend bis unsocial, or merely sensual and selfish propen- 
sities, that are often injurious to the social system. 

In arbitrary governments, the impetus to action for state purposes 
are compeUant ; in a republic they are commonly only excitant, or 
inticent, and yet the latter, to it* futnor in comparison, are ofttn to 
morceRect, Hence it may be obvious, that stimuli, or the excit> 
ing power, may be either universal as the sun, or locaj as fire ; gene- 
ral as the government of tl)c UnitetJ States, or local as the goveniT 
nient qf a single state. 
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■ As the benign warmth of ihe 3un is Eometimes imperceptible, 
I vhere a brisk Hame is kindled for chemical or culinary purposes, at 
m tar (brcing vegetationi so die supreme powers of the Union are 

■ trilhheld or inerl, where the objects reserveA^exvlunveb/ for state legis- 
I luioncall for the attention of government. And as sickly, drooping 
f pilots and trees, are sometimes removed fvojn the partially forcing 

heat of a green-house, to recover health b^ the g«nial rays of the 
sun ! so are appeals from the partial operations of state decieionsi in 
<:crtBiD cases, eaaeniial to the honor, the well being, and tranquillity of 
the states. 

As the itate powersof the STATES, were sufliciently coercive for a 
i^public, before the ratification of the magna charta, defining the 
powers of the general government, the sole objects of the people 
^«*T'' to establish in congress, a supreme power to illumine, combine, 
improve, invigorate, extend, and at all times to oefeud the whole. 
*Ilie principal duties of congress, therefore, are hafi/dly to promotea 
filenitude among i/ie peofite, rather than for the statcs. As the 
amiable and respectable grand father leaves the coercive dnties for 
llis offspring of ihe second degree, to the discretion of his fiT»t chil- 
<ilrec, and is himself content to stimulate by acts of kindness only, 
and appropriate presents to his grateful grand children, so ought the 
^neral government to understand the true line of their ordinary du' 

Our excellent form of government will thus harmonize with the 
Inosi sublime positions in nature ; and for this cause, it must be 
*Wb3g to their idleness, or to a gross departure from nature, if our 
STilers lose the proper respect we entertain for their authority. 
Ji.i alt nature sickens and complains when the genial stimulating and 
«xhi1irating rays of the sun are obscured for an unusual time, or be- 
yond the ordinary course of nature ; so, whenever the constitutional 
STIMULI of the general govemnient are withheld, the whole unioti 
^Huatjeel the lass. 

The most common errors in statistics, are the confusion in the 
vse of the following appropriate terms, viz. Taxes, duties, and 
CONTRIBUTIONS, iu relation to revenue Or tTeasury income ; and in 
LOANS, DISTRIBUTIONS, and kxpenditurss, in relation to the dis- 
position of the essential oil and best stimulus for all industry, both 
for defence and for the prosperity of every community. 

Taxes and expenditures, terms appropriate to foreign expense, 
oCten injurious, may weaken any country ; but toANS and duties, 
and DISTRIBUTIONS and comthibutions, are only wholesome ci»- 
culations for the general health of the body politic. 

Dr. I'niESTLY thought with every other statesman, that *' it 
■would be well if government was confined to those things in 
■ TBICH THE WHOLE SOCIETY ARE I N TEH ESTED," " ToHiakeapeo- 
^ happy at home and formidable abroad, in erecting public 
*wkB and forming public institutions useful to the whole and to 
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TAejfiiaiiees and the defence of our coun/fy, comlMoiiig lire vieW te 
its rapit} increase by more Mem und moi'e monet from Mte (Am 
world) till our [lopulation ini^hL averuge 50 to a square iniie, WouIh 
have been Soun<l puiicy in the opinion of every American ptttrioa 
from the timeof Pekn to this day. if iitifortuiiately the uiieqiial Op^ 
ration of the too cotnfilcx funding aystem, had not disturbed ihe aobis= 
patriotism of our rulers ef all parties ; hut as the l/iing is now pa» 
redemption, we pray lienveii our i-ulers may no longer continue to»- 
obstinately blind for the future, merely because they were dieplease* 
at past events. This would be childish indeed. The whole of th^- 
war debt ought to have been funded at par, at not exceeding 5 pe 
cent, interest ; for as untongibk or irredeemable 5 per cents voula 
have brought above par at any time since the funding syatem, thin 
rate would have been enough. It is a curious/act, that by obligating 
ourselves to pay ofl the 4 per cent, loans, by short periodical isslat ~ 
mentS) we lost 100 per cent, on the whole sum, within the first IS 
year*, besides the lieneGc of compound interest ! ! ! 

If, for example, the government had talien Ihe money p&yablc 
viithout day, it would have gone of itself rapidly into the land ofKces;^ 
bringing with It the lenders fromKurope. 

Ofir goveromeoti therefore, ought to liave borrowed a sufficient sum* 
in 1790, to liftve talien half of the national bank, and on the presenil 
plan of state subscriptions, to have contributed one fourth to the; 
slock of one or mote banks for each state, suited to the populaiiora 
and growing commerce of the respective districts in which they hove: 
since been established, and are daily extending s tliese would feavs 
.given 8 to JO per centum. This plan of the viriier, communicated to 
Mr. Hamilton, in 1791, would have required twelve millions in loans^ 
then easily attainable at 4 and 5 per cent. The certificates, therefbrC)i 
if miade easy in the mode of transfer, like sAe loan office certifieifte* of 
the revolutionary war, or like bank post bills, (leaving those who 
prefer the present embarrassing form to wave the Jaciliiy of the one 
phiposed) these facile certifiCiitea would so far increase the circdlai- 
ing medium as to create an incrcuacd demajid for the fiublir Ian4', 
■at'S to a dollars the acre, if they were raised to this price by la-iv. 
The whole of this loan for these purposes would have bewi ex- 
changed for the piU)lic lands before the year 1803, leaving the United 
States possessed of above twelve millioDs additional capital, in the 
profits only of this stock, or twenty-five millions in the whole, &y thU 
single ofieration only. Of which profit, five millions might have 
bceainvested in turnpike and cimal shares, or those great arlcricaaf 
the union, leaving the bysbcting ramifications, or veins, for the body 
politic to the states. 

Abbe Ruynal tells us, that the country is yet in a barbarous state, 
where the general government does not take good care of the prin- 
cipal roads, to mend and extend them wherever they may be useliil. 

These dhjects veould have given more than was contemplated in 
the original plan. The compound operation by reinTestment of Ibe 
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whole profit, n-ould have {uniisbed in benk, canal, and road stock, 
aborc sixty miliiaiiB bclbi-c: the year 1810 ; and buiore the year 183±, 
the whole esptnsea of tl>e general govenimuit, witli 30 sail of tlit 
lise and 60 frigates, could have been suppoi'ted, without s single cent 
iroDi any other source. 

We do not mean to say, that a simple skeleton of a revenue fixmi 
■itixuncs, as well as a certitin number of regular tioops, are not es- 
sential to the well being of a state; for it has ever been fouad difficult 
•o form either an army or u plun for tlieir support, in a short time. 
The minds of a free people should bu accustomed to enough of botli, 
10 know their only use, their consistent eligibility, and tl>e true extent 
ibr either. 

Many writers have been Very full and diffuse on the important sub- 
ject of national revenue ; but they have very geuerally served lo con- 
fuse their own brains, in proportion to the extent of their essays, as 
"wc hope to shew in our turgcr book. AU'we have to say in this plane 
is, that as it is the vice of monarcbies only to be too expensive, and 
■«f republics, without a ningte exce/ition, to ei-r on the conti-ary ex- 
treme, we have only to advise that a happy medium may be' ob- 
served in our country, whenever our public lands may be exhausted, 
trhjeh, with correct management, cannot happen for 50 years, even 
uttb a continual war for the whole of the time. But there are, it: is 
10 be feared, some inconsiderate persons, even in «ur legislature, 
■who do not calculate, and therefore suppose that all income into the 
treasury Involves taxation, and that all circu/ationa involve cxjiendi- 
iure. But if the same attention to classic propriety were lo be ob- 
served in future in our treasury reports, as is now exlubitec) in the 
stated reports, (^tee /'age 1 1 i,] a great deal of nonsense might in con- 
aeijuence be expunged, both from legislative debate and from the 
circular letters of many honest members lo their constituents. Thei:e 
«ertaiuly ought to be no deception in these ; no trick, however inteod- 
«d, in any communications either to the legislature, or to the people. 
We ought to leave these little arts to be eiclunively used by l/ie firi- 
iiUeged order mnotmrclaeii, who may require such to maintain their 
usurpations. 

There has been also a common error in vei7 general circulation, 
of incakidable viognilude .' It has been said tliat it would be good 
Jiolicy to return our too scanty loans lo Europe, before we proceed 
to count on the value of our public lands. T/iia absurdity lue believe 
n 4^ vdthoui in parallel. The deceptive language of our public do- 
ciments, in calling wholesome circulatioms within a comrooii- 
Vcdth) exfieitditure, are in part the origin of this 
Kfcrour readers to pag'es 186 and 197, to prevent farther repetitions! 
and also to the compu-ative view of the duties of the legislature, page 
iBB ; and further, to our view of tlie present excess of exports, by 
tfaeoDnual drains hy the premature return of our loans to Europe, 
P>ges IDS and 128, will flUly explain our meaning. And how came 
"wm en'ors to arise ? Where are the calculations on which tjiej 
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were founded ? Who are the authors of the error ? It will discove'L 
a noble mind in them to acknowledge any accident incident to ou« 
infantine and singular experience in finance. To prove the error 
we have to ahew that government under it, have already been obligee 
to ask for a reduction from 2 dollars, to one and a quarter for lands.^ 
that were brisk at the former price in 1 800, till loo much of the onl)« 
atimulua to agricullore and vital principle of commerce was returnee 
to Europe. What member of congress, in possession of an improv- 
ing estate, bought at a low rate, and payable at bis own discretion r 
would have wantonly obligated himself to pay an annual suTatJar 6e- 
yorttt the nel ftroceeds, if he found that by a little delay, the profits 
being greater than the intereal, he could pay the whole with more 
ease and much more to the satisfaction of all the parties concerned i 
What should we say of such a man, if he had done this ivii/i no fire— 
■tiioua calculation, or no view, no care for the consequences ? Whers 
then is the estimate which led to a similar, but a much more danger- 
ous error I Tor if it had not been for the new bank stock, accidentally^ 
created by our merchants for remittances, in which the former fouv 
per cents and five per cents are now in part invested by foreigners. . 
there would not have been market money sufficient for the cities onlj^i 
at this time. How much less would the public lands or even those ot 
the middle country command, with but one dollar a head in circu- 
lation ? Will the lands sell at all ; loill they command any thing, if yr^ 
go on with no further loans to counter-check our foreign drains by* 
the excessive depleting acts of our political fathers i These are all 
important questions at a time when usurious interest on good bills 
are at 1 8 per cent, per annum, in our cities, and our banks reduceiB 
to check their best friends in consequence. The untimely ov prema- 
ture di-ains, originally engrafted on our funding system, have already 
cost our country a difference in the total valuation of all interior andl 
back country property, equal to more than 50 per cent, on aboTe= 
2500 millions, (see page 196.) Mr. Hamilton saw this the ycar^ 
before his death, but alleged that they were correct, for many rea- 
sons, at their institution ; because they increased the general circu- 
lations ; and even now, said he, if new loans for at least the amotatlf, 
VKK continually added, which he then believed would have been ef- 
fected, all would have been right. AsMr.De Pinto's principles sup- 
port him in this opinion, we will wave our objections ; for they are 
chiefly supported by our belief in the plan for making our national 
lands a land bank-, for the sole and final redemption of all our present 
debts and future loans. 

The acres that compose this land bank, would bring no more now 
than they did in the days of Powhatan, if we had no more money in 
circulation ; double the specie circulations, and you will find an in- 
credible increase realized in the subsequent sales of ei'ery thing now 
under its ulHjiuue -ualue. Provisions might fall, and so "ould labour, 
as the lands approach to something near their intrinsic value, while 
all real estate would rise beyond the reach of allodial monopolv. 
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m vhkb has occasioned more miseiy and more revolutions, than any 

W other cause. In short, nothing can be so hostile to the rising interest 

' and liberties of the people, as being cheated out of their national do- 

niains ; therefore, we slisU repeat on all occasions the facts that may 

be necessary to place an important, hut » much neglected truth, in 

t.be clearest light in our power. 

If government will only refrain, infuiure, from any further partial 
<3onBtion by grants from the national domains, they will be found 
^mply sufficient of themselves; for the principal and interest of all 
•debts, in lieu of all our national taxes, lor at least 5U years to come. 
Then let the future donations of congress be in certificates only, 
■*alher than in lands, and a three-fold benefit may be thereby realized. 
1st. The optional position of the receiver will be particularly fa- 
vorable. 

2dly. These certificates may contribute to the circulating medium; 

3dly. If they go to Europe in exchange for specie, tliey vjill sooner 
«r later bring the possessors ( as many of our former loans, Aufc 
already done,) to purchase therewith a portion of the public lands, and 
thus contribute to increase the value of all our real estate, while thei 
<eflificates die Ihrir natural death in the land offices. 

The effect of an increase in our circulations by these means, is 
Arther explained by reference to the common application of a bucket 
«f water to a dry pump, (see page J88,) where hitle or nothing could 
Ix obtained without the auxiliary loan from a foreign fountain. 

In addition to all the preceding notes on the most important subject 
that ever came before a civilized nation, we slate the following, viz. 

There is but a iimiied sum to be loaned in any one year by the mo- 
nied interest of all Europe. Hence, in limes of peace, it is sometimes 
<ilfiicult for a nation acroaa the Atlantic, to rival the borrowing powers 
"[Europe ; but in times of war, an infant nation at peace, with in- 
«feising securities for the discharge of any debt they may be willing 
lo contract, will have an advantage, such as it is our known duty now 
lo embrace, to secure the friendship of the lenders, and to prevent 
fillers from using the same money to molest their unoffending com- 
mercial neighbors, merely for the pillage to be obtained by such out- 
f«ge. This we have already experienced from both the British and 
French j and whenever we have returned all we have borrowed from 
Europe, our danger from these will be still the greater, for our being 
so much weakened by the returns, and for having thereby no further 
•ies o{ /riendshi/i on the other side of the Atlantic. An expensive 
"at may probably soon deside our question of prudence. 

Mr. William Loton Smith, has hit on a very interesting mode of 
Mniparinf; our state constitutions with each other, and with that of the 
United States. He complains, with too much reason, that these are 
less read than those of antiquity. The following is an abridgment, 
on a more confined scale, ■anth the same vieins, but with less advantage 
'0 the uninformed reader, for want of room in our -manual. 
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^v'&coun 

50V. fit assis. 

legislature, 

coun. of ap. 

legislature, 

;overnor, 

jovemor, 

*ov. fccoun 

legislature, 

legislature, 

legislature, 

legislature, 

legislature, 

legislature, 

legislature, 

tegialaiure, 

pres. & sen 
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citizeiis, 

citizens, 
citizens, 

do, freehold. 

do. freehold. 
citizens, of 501. 
citizens, 
citizens, 
citizens, 

do. freehold. 
citizens, 
cits, of 50 acres, 
citizens, 
citizens, 
citizens, 
free while males 
citizens, 
see slate law«, 
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citizens, 

citizens, 

do. freehold. 

do. freehold, 
citizens of 50]. 
citizens, 
citizens, 
citizens, 

do. freehold. 

do. 30 acres, 

do. 50 acres, 
cits, paying tan. 

citizens, 

free white males 

citizens. 

State legislature, 
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cits, paying lax. 

cits, worth 601. 

citizens, 

cita. of 401. fJi. 

cits, of 1001 f.h. 

legislature, 

ciC8. paying tax. 

cita. paying tax. 

legislature, 

legislature, 

legislature, 

legislature, 

legislature, 

citizens, 

cits, paying tax. 

free white males 

citizens, 

federal electors, 
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N. Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, . 
New York, . 
New Jersey, . 
Pennsylvania, . 
Delaware, . . 
Maryland, 
Virginia, . . 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, . . 
Vermont, . . 
Tennessee, . 
Kentucky, , . 
Ohio, . . . 
United States, 





A STATISTICAL TABLE 



OF THE 



POPULATION AND GENERAL WEALTH 

OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



These states, by running a straight line from the extreme south 
v^eni boundary on the Mississippi, to the north eastern or high* 
est point of Maine, will measure 1,500 English miles in length, 
tod in breadth from Cape Hatteras to the center of the Lake of the 
Woods 1,300; but if the extremes of latitude and longitude only 
&re taken, the longitudinal line will be found but 1,350 in length, 
^d the latitudinal breadth near 1,295 miles.* The irregular 
lines forming the entire boundary embrace more than seven hun- 
dred millions of acres ; from which deducting sixty millions for 
^c lakes and other extensive waters, there will remain one miN 
Hon of square miles, or six hundred and forty millions of acres 
^^inhabitable territory, confirmed to the United States by the 
peace of 1783. 

By the addition of Louisiana, of which the boundaries aretnfiart 
^^Jiitedf the combined territories of the commonwealth will ex- 
ceed two millions of square miles. Of this more than one 
*^alf became national property, and by law of the United States, 
pledged for the discharge of present and future nominal public 

*bt8.t 

^^"^ ■ ■ ■■ — ■ ■ .■« • ..■■ I ... Ill ■ • 

NOTES. 

• The north western boundary on the Lake of the Woods is in latitude 49® 
"^r N and in longitude 94*^ 3 i'^ west of Greenwich. The southern boundary com- 
mencing at the 3 ISC degree, gives a latitudinal difference of iS° 37 minutes at 
^9i miles to a degree. 

t The United States* debt is called nominal becatKe it is virtually paid by 
^^ndry laws of congress, particularly that of 1 7 96; in which the whole of the 
-^fizfof-^uar land* and othef national domains Were directed to be carefully 
^^•^'ed and sold at a to 8 dollars the acre, in exchange for the circulating 
^wtificatcs of the funded debt. Hence, and by the great increase of popu- 
^tion, by the unexpected fall in the comparative value of all monies now in use, 
,^^in £urope and America, and by the convenient shape and size of each regu- 
*^ survey of the lands, that often prove much better than any of those that 
^'e been longer in cultivation ; for these and other causes, it is now very «ene- 
*^"y bflieved that more than i» times the amount of the circulating certificates 
'*''th interest thereon, might be redeemed by the proceeds of tho national do- 
***in8 alone, in less than 45 years. (See note to national domaint,) 
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490,000 
650,000 
795,000 
820,000 
839,000 
868,000 
900,000 
930,000 
960,000 
985,000 
1,010,000 
1,040.000 
1,075,000 
1,100,000 
1,125,000 
l,!50,OfO 
1,190,000 
1,225,900 
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17,900 
21,337 
35,180 
28,632 
33.697 
36,678 
40,775 
45.002 
49,352 
53,823 
58,512 
53,313 
68,099 
28,583 
80,000 
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01,000 

03,500 
07,100 
10.200 
13,400 
17,000 
30,300 
24,000 
28,000 
32,100 
36.200 
40,400 
44,350 
49,000 
53,000 
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3,000 
5,000 

3,500 
4,000 
5,000 
3,600 
3,500 
3,900 
4,500 
3,500 
3,800 
4,000 
3,800 
4,000 
4,500 
3,900 
9,500 
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59,511 

63,500 
57,500 
71,600 
75,700 
79,800 
84,900 
89,900 
95,000 
100,600 
105,843 
1 10,800 
1 1 5,900 
121,000 
126,000 
131,000 
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500,000 
600,000 
697,697 
714,139 
731,000 
748,000 
765,000 
784,000 
802,500 
820,500 
838,000 
854,000 
876,790 
898,300 
921,000 
944,000 
999,900 
1,024,900 
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985,000 
550,000 
232,303 
333,761 
438,337 
446,417 
657,189 
771,946 
890,124 
012,903 
940,404 
273,755 
404,798 
544,300 
582,313 
727,412 
000,100 
156,000 
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Dollars. 

7,000,000 
1 1,000,000 
17,500,000 
19,000,000 
22,000,000 
26,000,000 
34,000,000 
48,000,000 
68,000,000 
53,000,000 
63,000,000 
79,500,000 
71,800,000 
88,900,000 
73,000,000 
56,000,000 
80,000,000 
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198 
250 
486 
503 
567 
627 
638 
747 
831 
876 
893 
920 
972 
947 
1,003 
1,107 
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15,000 
18,000 
3 J, 000 
33,000 
30,090 
33,060 
39,900 
45,000 
51,500 
60,300 
62,300 
63,500 
64,000 
65,000 
63,000 
63,000 
64,000 
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431,300 
541,655 

654,000 
677,650 
694,889 
715,736 
737,308 
759,324 
782,104 
805,567 
829,734 
834,626 
878,000 
914,001 
940,000 
972,000 
1,050,000 
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Dollars. 

71,295 
92,988 
103,883 
139,185 
163,794 
193,n43 
213,992 
233,144 
264,850 
280,806 
320,500 
327,257 
351,977 
389,547 
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900,000 
1,300,000 
1,500,000 
1,560,000 
1,800,000 
2,000,000 
2,300,000 
2,900,000 
2,900,000 
3,000,000 
3,050,000 
3,200,000 
3,400,000 
4,900,000 
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400,000 

470,000 

500,000 

650,000 

900,000 

1,100,000 

1,400,000 

1,570,000 

1,600,000 

1,860,000 

1,900,000 

1,935,000 

3,000,000 
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277,878 
336,635 
481,162 
577,796 
651,351 
787,306 
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600,000 
900,000 
1,300,000 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 
3,3)0,000 
3,000,100 
4,000,000 
5.000,000 
6,000,000 
7,500,' 00 
9,000,001 
10,000,000 
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STOCKS PASSING AS MONET, 
PART HELD IN EUROPE. 
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Dollars. 

2,000,000 
2,500,000 
9,000,000 
11,500,000 
11,000,000 
1 1,600,000 
11,000,000 
10,500,000 
10,000,000 
9,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,500,000 
11,000,000 
10,000,000 
11,000,000 
14,000,000 
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Dollars. 

4,000,000 
10,000,000 

9,000,000 
16,000,000 
1 8,000,000 
20,000,000 
a 1,500,000 
19,000,000 
16,500,000 
1 6,000,000 
14,000,000 
17,000,000 
1 7,500,000 
17,000,000 
1 6,500,000 
1 6,000,000 
17,500,000 1 
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EXPLANATOB 



NOTZS. 



In addition to the explanatory notes, arranged in the order of the 
fireceding lable, the /ollo'miwg abridgrmrnl, by tonlTailing the re- 
tutu qf 20 yean, may terve to illuntrafe the views r^f the com- 
piler, and induce other* to form, their oiirn exhibila from present 
and future facta— -TO extend statistical enquirv. 



illlVHl, 

Freed penoDi of colour, . . 

Birth., 

Death., 

Total pcfulatioQ, . . . , 
Total increaw, yarly, . . 
PcTMini to each mile, . . , 

Dwelliiig-houKi 

Col1=s«, 

Academic., 

Improved land. 

Averaged price, cultivated, , 
Do, in chcir natural Mate, 



Horn 
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Tom .hipping, ,■.■.!. 

Import., M 

Export. N 

Insurance cempimies, ■ . . , O 

Averaged labour per daj, . , P 

Du. wheal per buihel, . . . 

Revenue Q_ 

Expeudilure, R 
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BanlcB, - 
Bank capital, ' - - 
Bauk nolei circulating, . 
Nomitial public debt, 
Sinking fund, .... 
Caihia the treasury, . . 
Cuilom-hoUK bonds, 
Total valuation U. State., 
Public lands to\&, . . . 
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Before the census of 1790 and of 1800, the population wai sup- 
posed to double in SO years, since which an annual addition <^ 3 
per cent, to the total of the last year, giving a duplication in 
about 33 years, will be found nearer the true rate of increase. 
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For the/ollowing aiimate of firovmcial po/iulalirm in 1753, (see Mar- 

rfiall's Life of Waahington.) gi^Tn ai an authentic account from tni- 

^^nia-ra//«, poll-taxes, billn of marialili/, returnifrom Governors and 
^^HttrratUAorifi'f* of the time. 

^■^ Colonies. Inhabitant: 

' Nova Scotia, 5,000 

New Hampshire, 30,000 

Massachusetts Bay,' 220,000 

Rhode Island, 35,000 

Connecticut, 100,000 

New York, 100,000 

The Jerseys, 60,000 

Pennsylvania and 5 „ 

D.l.,are, \ '"''™ 

Maryland, 85,OO0 

Virginia, 85,000 

North Carolina, 45,000 

South Carolina, 30,000 

Georgia, 6,000 



^^K-I^siana, French colony, 7,000 

^^^Coula, do 45,000 

w 



Total, 1,05 1,000 



52,000 



^le foregoing estimate was originally formed by the venci-able Dr. 
^^^WkUn, whose attention to statistical iNqumy was unequal- 
pin his time'; and as the two census since obtained, and here in. 
Wftd, have sufRciently conjtrmed the truth of his estimates, they 
iB be recognized with pleasure by every American, ao will the 
Howing apposite reRectious on population. Etc. from a letter 
pitten by the doctor in 1755. 

Tables of the proportion of marriages to births, of deaths to 
U, of marri^es to the number of inhabitants, kc. formed on ob- 
■Walions made on bills of mortality, christenings, &c. of populous 
™t», will not suit countries ; nor will tables formed on observations 
'"^on full settled old countries, as Europe, suit new countries, as 
America. 

" For people increase in proportion to the number of marriages, 
""Othat IS greater in proportion lo the ease and convenience of sup- 
Pfting a family. When families can be easily supported, more per- 
•Msmarry, and earlier in life. 



r 
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" In cities, where all trades, occupations and offices are full, many 
delay until they can see how to bear the charges of a family ; nhich 
charges are greater in cities, as luxury is more common ; many live 
ainglc during life, and continue servants to families, journey -men to 
trades, &c. hence cities do not by natural generation supply them- 
selves with inhabitants ; the deaths are more than the births. 

" In countries full settled, the case must be nearly the same; all 
lands l>eing occupied and improved to the height, those who cannot 
get land must labour for those who have it ; when labourers are plenty 
their wages will be low ; by low wages a family is supported with dif- 
ficulty ; this difficulty deters many from marriage, who, therefore, 
long continue servants and single. Only as cities take supplies of 
people from the country, and '.hereby make a little more room in the 
country, marriage is a little more encouraged there, and the births 
exceed the deaths. 

" Great part of Europe is fully settled with husbandmen, manufac- 
turers, Etc. and therefore cannot now increase in people. Land being 
plenty in America, and so cheap as that a labouring man, who under- 
stands husbandry, can in a short time save money enough to pur- 
chase a piece of new land sufficient for a plantation, whereon he may 
subsist a family ; such are not afraid to marry, for even if they look 
far enough forward to consider how their children, when gi-own, are 
to be provided for, they see that more land is to be had at rates 
equally easy, all circumstances considered. 

" Hence marriages in America are more general, and more gene- 
rally early than in Europe. And if it is reckoned there, that there 
is but one marriage per annum among one hundred persons, perhaps 
we may here reckon two ; and if in Europe they have but four births 
to a marriage (many of their marriages being late) We may here 
reckon eight; of which, if one half grow up, and our marriages are 
made, reckoning one with another, at twenty years of age, our fteolile 
mast double at least every liventy years, 

" But notwithstanding this increase, so tast is the territory 
OF Nauru America, that it will require many ages to settle it fully; 
and, until it is fully settled, hibour will never be cheap here, where 
no man continues long alahou;'^i- for others, but gets a plantation of 
his own; no man continues long u journey-man to a trade, but goes 
among those new settlers, and sets up for himself, Uc. Hence la- 
bour is no cheaper now (irs5) in Pennsylvania than it was thirty 
years ago, though so many thousand labouring people have been im- 
ported from Get' many and Ireland. 

* " In proportion to the increase of the colonies, a vast demand is 
growing for British manufactures, a glorious market 'ui/io/ly in the 
flower of Britain, in which foreigners cannot interfere, lahicffimllirt— 
create in a short time e^-m brijond her /ioidct of sul'^ilying, tliough he* 
whole trade should be to her colonies.'' 
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The following table formed from the first census^ vM show the /iroftor- 
tion which the texes bear to each other in each of the United States, 



Vermont, . . . 


Males, 


Females, 


Excess. 


44,763 


40,505 


4,258 


Males. 


New Hampshire, . 


ro,937 


70,160 


777 


Ditto. 


^Massachusetts, 


182,742 


190,582 


7,840 


Females. 


* Rhode Island, . . 


31,818 


32,652 


834 


Ditto. 


•Connecticut, . . 


114,926 


1 17,448 


2,522 


Ditto. 


New York,. . . . 


161,822 


152,320 


9,502 


Males. 


New Jersey, . . . 


86,667 


»3,287 


3,380 


Ditto. 


Pennsylvania, . . 


217,736 


206,363 


11,373 


Ditto. 


Delaware, . . . 


23,926 


22,384 


1,540 


Ditto. 


Maryland, . . . 


107,254 


101,3^5 


5,859 


Ditto. 


Virginia, .... 


227,071 


215»046 


12,025 


Ditto. 


Kentucky, . . . 


32,211 


28,922 


3,289 


Ditto. 


North Carolina, 


147,494 


140,710 


6,784 


Ditto. 


South Carolina, . . 


73,298 


66,880 


6,418 


Ditto. 


Georgia, .... 


27,147 


25,739 


1,408 


Ditto. ^ 


Territory S. W. Ohio, 


16,545 


15,365 


1,183 


Ditto. 



* Migrations to other states and seamen occasion the disproportion of males 
in these states. 



For the present rapid increase of population the United States 
arc less indebted to foreign emigration than was formerly believed, 
if reliance may be placed on the best records and estimates at pre- 
sent attainable ; by these they have not averaged more than 4,000 
for the last ten years, while it is known that above half that num- 
ber have migrated from the United States, a part to Upper Cana- 
da, and more as seafaring adventurers, to every part of the globe. 
Further to illustrate these subjects, the averaged biiths and dciiJths 
are thus stated from the best present sources, viz. 

h Portsmouth, N. Hampshire, there are 100 births to 50 deaths, 

In Salem, Massachusetts, . . 

In Boston, do. . . . > • 

h Hartford, Connecticut, * . 

In New York, N. York, . . 

In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 

In Baltimore, Maryland, . . 

In the City of Washington, 

In Norfolk, Virginia, . . . 

In Charleston, S. Carolina, 

But in the healthiest parts even of Ca 

rolina and Georgia, 

And for the United States, averaged, 



\ 



\00 


to 49 and 51 


100 


to 49 and 52 


100 


to 48 and 49 


100 


to 51 and 53 


100 


to 51 and 53 


100 


to 5 1 and 54 


100 


to 50 and 5 1 


100 


to 52^nd 54 


100 


to 55 and 60 


100 


to 45 and 49 


100 


to 49 and 5 1 



I 
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Theannual deaths vary according to the %ize of the eitiet at Vfcll aajbr 
the difference of their cHmatea, teatant, Vc. 

In Portsmouth they are rated at, ... 1 in 48 to 49 persona, 

In Salem, 1 in 48 to 49 do. 

In Boston, 1 in 47 to 49 do. 

In Hartford, I in 50 to 55 do. 

In Rhode Island, 1 in 50 to 56 do. 

In New York, 1 in 44 to 50 do. 

In Philadelphia, I in 44 to SO do. 

In Baltimore, 1 in 43 to 49 do. 

In the Cityr of Washington, 1 in 48 to 50 do. 

In Norfolk, 1 in 40 to 47 do. 

In Charleston, 1 in 35 to 40 do- 

in all the low grounds south of 38 N. lat. 1 in 34 to 39 do. 
But in the high and healthiest parts even ? | :„ 4, j„ jg j„ 

of Georgia, 5 

For the average of the United States, . 1 in 39 to 41 do. 

Further to illustrate these subjects, it may be proper to refer lo 
some of the most esteemed European statements [ Dr. Price thought 
that tiie aimual London deaths were one in 2 1 of its inhabitants, and 
sir William Petty that one in 32 only died in each year throughout 
all England. There are many more favourable statements by per- 
sons of less celebrity for their attention to accuracy. But the fol- 
lowing will be found near the present prevalent beUef, with the best 
informed Europeans, viz. 

There die annually in all ^urafle. 
In great cities. In moderate towns. In the country, h hi. h 
1 to 53 1 to 28 I to 35 1 to 55 

The count de Buflbn supposed the yearly deaths in all France to 
average one in 33, and M. de Condorcct with other respectable 
writers, have given an easy rule by which to ascertain the popula- 
tion, by the bills of mortality ; thus, multiply the births by 35, and 
they will give the number of the inhabitants of Paris : by thia mode, 
to multiply the biiths of these states by 19, or the deaths by 41, the 
whole number of the inhabitants might be very nearly obtained, at 
least this is as near as the moat careful attention of t)ie author has 
yet been able to arrive at the fact in question. 

We ought not to omit in this note, the belief of many observing 
persons, that the timidity of the uninformed part of several cities and 
other communities, occasioned a conccatment of a portion of their 
numbem, when the last census was taken, lest it might become the 
basis for a capitation tax. This ofiiiiion has been further confirmed 
by the known fact, that for the whole length of the states, in ttie 
most salubrious parts, Cbetween the latitudes 37 and 46 nurili) a natu- 
ral increase and duplication has been often realized in 1 6 to 18 years ; 
but as many of the low, flat and moist grounds of the south, and all 
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the cities, are found to be less Aivourable lo the general Incrcasci the 
ceusuB cantiot be much under-rated, even if a few of the careful re- 
turning oiTicers ivcrt thus partial!)' disapjioinled. Another interesting 
fact hna tjecn less generally noted, namely, that people in the United 
States commonlf live to a greater age than in Europe, on an ave- 
rage of ages ihroughoitt both countries. It is asceitained thatabout 
1 in 8 live to the age of seventy in Connecticut, and for ihe whole 
extent of the healthiest parts of the country there is but little va- 
riation frum this position. These and other causes connected will 
probably continue a rapid rate of increase for a century, or until 
there may be at least 90 persons for each square mile, beyond which 
number no addition for the further weltare or happiness of the people 
could be rationally desired in any country or commonnira/rAof the vast 
extent of these United States, — TVitnrag Ihf miseries i^ Asia, where 
Mr mn'irdia ofttn vielrsmc'. being preferred to pestilence and famine, 
the periodical and sometimes inevitable visitants of all countries bur- 
thcnedby excessive population. 



TABLE of the FrobabHiti-'s of Life far Eur 
if the United Stales. 



ta:NERAL TABLE 1-ROM 


NEW YORK AND 


PHTLA- 


COUNT 


DE BUEFON. 


DELPIHA FOR 12 


YEARS. 


Periods af 


Persons 


Deerease 


Periods of 


Per»r/ns 


Deer ease 


life. 


living. 


tflfe. 


Uf: 


It^mg. 


"flifc. 


Between 


&/ 1,000 




Sctv,ee>i 


'f 1 ,000 




birth and 






liir/h and 






3 yearn ^ 


S9[ 


409 


3 years. 




338 


Sand 5 


540 


51 


3 and 5 




57 


5 and 10 


490 


30 


5 and 10 




44 


10 and 20 


450 


40 


10 and 20 




46 


30 and 30 


393 


58 


30 and 30 




67 


30 and 40 


323 


69 


30 and 40 


320 


78 


40 and 50 


S52 


71 


40 and 50 


228 


92 


30 and 60 


180 


72 


50 and 60 


1(^4 


fi4 


eo and 70 


101 


79 


60 and 70 




62 


70 and 80 


27 


73 


70 and 80 




7J 


80 and 90 


3 


24 


80 and 90 


J 


34 



Too much attention cannot be paid to the t'robchilitles tf life in 
forming tables for extensive insurance companies, where errors may 
prove ruinous. Dr. Price saved several London companies from such 

rorsbyi-evising their inaccurate tables, and by throwing all the ftKc- 
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6,000 
34,000 

24,000 

50,000 
29,000 

139,000 

14,000 
27,000 
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13,000 
86,000 

26,000 
68,000 

30,000 

15,000 
70,000 
90,000 

45,000 
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K 
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■ooi 


mojf 
jt/no(j 


8 

13 
migrat. 

do. 

19 
migrat. 

do. 

20 

20 
migrat, 

do. 

do. 

S 

migrat. 

20 

10 

8 


s -" 


\ 

8 
° 

1 

7 


Q 
< 


il 
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8,093 
68,926 
41,950 
44,058 
55,179 
294 
14,056 

163,920 
27,010 

167,982 
5,177 
29,031 

141,340 

147,278 
84,352 
96,518 
80,138 

100,960 
34,000 


1 s= 




I 


Cj " 


14,093 
1 54,465 
183,835 
422,845 
151,719 

69,122 
251,902 
504,105 
211,149 
602,305 

64,273 
349,692 
886,959 
220,955 
478,103 
345,591 
163,686 
109,960 

60,000 


m 






000 
539 
885 
787 
540 
835 
946 
120 
139 
373 
094 
723 
610 
677 
751 
073 
548 
000 
000 


1 -S" 
1 -# 


o 


i 


;j " 


6 

85 
141 
378 

96 

68 
237 
340 
184 
434 

59 
319 
747 

73 
393 
249 

82 
9 

26 


P 

1 


1 
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30,000 
220,000 

35,000 
100,000 
100,000 

60,000 
250,000 

85,000 
85,000 

45,000 
30,000 
6,000 
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100 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
006 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
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Terr. Columbia, 
Vermont, . . 

N. Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
Maine, . . . 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, . 
N. York, . . 
N.Jerser, . . 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, . . 
Maryland, . . 
Virginia, . . 
Kentucky, . , 
N.Carolina, . 
S. Carolina, . 
Georgia, . . 
Tennessee, . 
Residue U. S. 
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For the preceding table a position has becin assumed, on which 

mquirist will exercise his own judgment. The average of the 

;Cates have increased in a ratio doubling in 23 years, but as some of 

e most healthy and most prolific were proved by the census to have 

tained much less than their quota of this increase, it was obvious 

^e new states had been gainers by migration, nearly to the 

ount of all the difference in these views of the question ; for on try- 

the position, with a slight variation only, by throwing the foreign 

mig^rants into the scale, we find a natural balance of the 9tatiatical 

SMXOunt in question. 



^The fillowing tabic will 9hew how many of the states have succeeded m 
freemg" themselves from the burthen and refiroachfor boasting of their 
attachment to freedom^ while they still hold their fellow mortals in the 
most servile bondage, 

INCREASE AND DECREASE OF SLAVES FROM 1790 

TO 1800. 



i 




SLAVES. 






STATES. 










Freed 
persons 
in 1800. 


In 1790. 


In 1800. 


Increase 


Deere, 


- 






in states. 


in Stat, 




' W. Hampshire, 


158 


8 


Mme, 


150 


855 


/Vermont, . . 


16 


Mme, 


do. 


16 


557 


/Maine, . . . 


M)ne, 


do. 


do. 




818 


/Massachusetts, 


do. 


do. 


do. 




6,552 


jlthode Island, . 


948 


383 


do. 


868 


3,304 


{Connecticut, . 


2,764 


951 


do. 


1,813 


5,300 


N.York, . . 


21,324 


15,602 


do. 


5,722 


10,347 


N.Jersey, . . 


11,423 


12,423 


1,001 




4,402 


I^ennsylvania, 


3,737 


1,736 


J^one, 


2,031 


14,564 


I^elaware, . . 


8,887 


6,153 


do. 


2,734 


8,268 


^farykmd, . . 


103,036 


100,393 


do. 


2,643 


19,987 


Virginia, . . 


292,627 


345,796 


53,169 




20,507 


Kentucky, . . 


12,430 


40,843 


28,412 




741 


I>J. Carolina, . 


100,572 


133,296 


32,724 




7,043 


IS. Carolina, . 


107,094 


146,151 


39,057 




3,185 


iCeorgia, . . 


29,264 


59,699 


30,435 




. 1,919 


iResidue U. S. 


3,417 


14,022 


10,605 




980 


\7y>taly . . . 


697,697 


893,605 




109,289 1 
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Although it is to be lamented that the slaves do still increase) yet 
his increase is considei^lily leas than that of the coloured freeda 
and whites, or than the total population, which doubles ii) about 33 
years, but the slaves only in thirty, till the late importation by South 
Carolina. Every friend to humanity and to the planter's truest inter- 
t rejoice, that the day prohibiting this barbarous traffic in 
human flesh, is fast appi-oaching. In two yeai-s it must enA/orever 
by a law of the constitution. This law the eastern states have ail an- 
cipaled, as may be seen by the table. Virginia also has become 
fully apprized of the evils which slavery have produced in that state : 
hence many of its best patriots have declared that the progress of 
their general weal has been as much retarded since the peace, as it 
was weakened in the revolutionary war iy Ktaveri/, and by the advan- 
tages it gave to an enemy. As this subject is of primary importance 
we have subjoined the opinion of a respectable traveller (Strickland) 
fir agtieultural infoTmation, thus reported to the British board of 
agriculture, !798. 

." The/in'ef of a slave is no test of his value as a labourer, but 

the quantity of work and its gaodr.ess. Nothing can be more in- 
ert than a slave i his unwilling labour is discovered in every step, he 
never moves if he can avoid it ; if the eyes of the overseer be off he 
aleeju, and the ox and horse driven by a slave sleeps also ; all is listless 
inactivity, where each motion is compulsory. Each slave that I have 
seen does not whenatworkperfonnhalf as much asa common labour- 
■, nor does the business under which his master sits down contented 
appear to be half what we in England require to be done in the same 
time." He mentions also the wilful destruction and almost universal 
disposition to pilfer, Sec. making in his estimate slave-labour much 
dearer than any other. This low estimate of the labour of slaves is 
very general, and existed in the time of sir William Petty, who, in 
endeavouring to estimate the productive and comparative value for 
ah average of the labour of all England^ rated the whites each equal 
to two good slaves in the colonics, which were then at 451. sterling 
or 200 dollars, and of course the whites at 901. or 400 dollars ; but 
seamen and fishermen were by hira in the same estimate rated at 
double the average of the rest of the community, or at 800 dollars, 
for which his interesting reasons should be examined. 

This estimate, as far as it is opposed to slavery, corresponds with 
that of every other rational calculating economist. But is this a sub- 
ject for cold calculation ? No, it is the cause of feeling! of humanity t 
of virtue ! in which the honor of an American is moat deefily imfili- 
caied, since it is well known that not a single state in the union can 
ultimately, if every be benefitted in any view whatever, by the con- 
tinuation of slavery, a crime that brings with it ruin to the soil by 
slovenly cultivation, and idleness, with every species of vidous de^ 
bauchery, to aJl classes of the community cursed with the abomina- 
ble incumberance. 
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Before we entirely drop this disagreeable subjecti we wish to re- 
fer the reader to the modes for a gradual emancipation, proposed by 
the following philanthropic gentlemen: Mr. Jefferson, St. "George 
Tucker, and Dr. William Thornton. There are mtmy olhtr plana 
proposed, all which do honor to the humanity of the writers ; but we 
mention these southern gentlemen, because it would afToixl more sa- 
liifaction to find any work of reformation, begin at home. The plan 
of any citizen of a stale where there are no slaves, would be less 
impressive on the minds of those who may be called to make an im- 
portant effort ; but where this is recommended by persons equally 
interested, their good intentions are more likely to prevail. In order 
however to assist to this, we wish to recommend a comparative view 
of the progressive improvement of those states where slavery is abo- 
lished. The total valuation for the state of Massachusetts, is said to 
have quadrupled in six years ; while that of \'irginia, under other 
equal advantages, has not doubled in the same period. A return of 
iheexportsof each state, comparing 1791 with the last return in 
1795, may illustrate a part of the view ; but the monied companies, 
or minor republics of the eastern states, are a more striking proof of 
their comparative increase in more solid establishments both of riches 
and of the republican equality ever attendant an/aeile wealth. 

In all monarchical, and military or aristocratic foi-ms of govern- 
ment, the minor republican institutions, as well as those of other com- 
mercial origin, were regarded with a jealous eye by mere military 
robbers, who had a natural antipathy to fair commercial exchanges, 
longbefore that which occasioned the wanton deatruction of Carthage 
hy the Romans ; but such views, we hope, are now obvious. Many 
dF the young gentlemen of the southern states are now bred to com- 
merce, who if we had remained colonists, would have yet done noth- 
ing. Some of the most active of our sea officers are from the south- 
em states : this is a glorious circumstance for the honor of our 
country ; for the original materials are every where the same, and 
ilavery only makes the difference; for which we are often loo severe- 
ly reviled by foreigners. A sudden and universal emancipation is 
impossible ; but perhaps a law passed to prevent more than a cer- 
tain number of the infants born in any one family, in any one year, 
from remaining slaves after 25 years of age, would be well received ; 
provided the blanks for the lime, and for t/ie number, was well adapt- 
ed to the present circumstances of the day. Another law for each 
and every state would have an excellent tendency to extend ncnc hua- 
iandry, viz. After the year •"•■• no citizen or single freeholder 
should hold more than ■*»•• acres, in any one county or state. If it 
be true, that all republics are finally ruined by the monopoly and 
tyranny of their overgrown land lonis, we cannot be too well guarded 
Kgainst the danger in the older counties of the several states. All 
this will occur in due time, or an agrarian must be the consequcncei 
M in times of antiquity, unless the minor refial>!ira, or monied 
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ciations, and ^nerally cominerciaL habits shoutd secure and perpe- 
tuate the glorious freedom of America. 

We repeat) that our populatioa. increases at least 3 per cent, by an 
annual compound, by which we double our population in about 23 
years. We shall do this in lesst if we become more coininercial, and 
encourage Uy all meauS) further useful emigration : i/us vie ought lo 
do, lo place our country immediately in a state invulnerable to foreign 
invaders. The easiest means are lirst, an increase of forelg^i loeiut ; 
and the rest will then follow of course, as we trust we shall fiiUjr 
evince in other parts of our book.* 

" The real riches and strength of a nation, consists rather in the 
<}uwisum of the industry of its inhabitants, than either in their number, 
or the quantity of lands they possess. If so, it ought to be the study 
of those who wish to promote its internal felicity, to taka every pos- 
sible niethod for promoting the general industry of the people ; and 
this can only be effectually done by securing to every individual » 
certainty of being able to benefit hijnself, in ikejirst instance^ by every 
vigorous exertion he can make. ' JVb labour, carried on bij s/avesy can 
ever be done at to Hide expenai: as by freemen. .Nbtldng thai ia per- 
formed bi/ lareUnga, can roer be fierfarmed to cheap an by men wAo are 
working for their ovrn behoof." 

" All essential labour must ever be carried on chiefly by the poorer 
ranks of people ; but a dependent mind wilt never attempt to make 
any improvement, nor be brought to adopt one, however plainly it 
may be pointed out. Let your attention, therefore, be turned chieSv 
towards those in the poorer ranks in society ; free them not only from 
dependence on yourself, but protect them also from the rod of others. 
Cherish them iti thy bosom with lenient tenderness ; they will soon 
abundantly requite you for all your pains. Instead of that stupid tor- 
por that now renders them insensible even to kindness ; their minds 
will be taught to glow with the warmest effusions of grateful esteem, 
(for gratitude is only to be met with in cultivated minds]. Instead of 
that listless apathy, arising from a total suppression of hope and de- 
sire, which makes them at present alike neglectful of good ofRces, 
and regardless of the bad ; their minds, enlivened by hope and tender 
desires, will become feelingly alive and active, so as to be sensible of 
those delicate ttimuti tl-at actuate the cultivated mind, and from the 
influence of which algiii; proceed those glorious actions that so con- 
spicuously elevate man above all the other creatures of God," 



new of houKi ii confined lo pagca ,^8 and iijfi, Tor want of more satlifac- 
Ihan the lague rotal valualinns uf the United States, for the direct iii, 
nf the states, whieh are commonly ai lea than one Kith of their value, 
therefore, deferred a minuie valuation till a future oceajlnn. 
egei, *c S£e.j(ioM/B.«Hij(iy„,.au institution founded by WaShimotos, 
■" ' '"' ' ' ' lubicriplinni now open throughout the United 
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" If a general, without his army, may with any degree of just ice 
be called a shadow without a substance, with still greater propriety 
may the labouring class of the people upon the estate of a gentleman 
of landed property, be called his nubitavcr, sincvii, armi, and gtTcngth ; 
for without these he becomes a mere ideal phantom ; a name witb- 
oat a substance. His large possessions, and high sounding titles, 
would, in that case, only serve to hold him up a little above the 
crowd, to make him a more conspicuous object of derision, and ot 
public scorn. Without money, without influence, he becomes the 
abject tool of those '.rho feed and clothe him : and instead of defend' 
tag the state by the vigour of his arm, or aiding it by the wisdom of 
his counsels, he sucks out the blood of the industrious poor, andihua 
drwns his country of her vital energy and strength." 

« We need not go to distant nations in search «f an example of 
these important truths ; nor need we ascend to the fabulous a:ra. of 
antiquity for facts to illustrate these assertions. Spain is at Ihis mo- 
ment little better than the ghost of a mighty empire, reduoed to the 
very borders of perdition ; not by her riches, for they stimulate to 
industry" in a re/iublic ,■ but owing to the viciatingpracticeof diDAffng-, 
u it is called, when a man receives a pillory in arlbbon ; or fetters 
and stocks, or handcufi's, in a ring or a garter. 

"Spain is entirely covered by tliose ieeches (a nobility and gentry 
^Tested of landed revenue,) who have been suffered to seize upon her, 
that there is no room left to administer a remedy for her. It is these 
vermin alone that are alive and active, who greedily seize to them- 
selves every drop of blood as it is slowly generated, so as effectually 
to prevent it from contributing towards the increase of her real 
ilrenglh and vigour." 

" About two hundred years igo, Spain contained a numetwus and 
active pensantry, who, by their vigorous industry, lived happy in the 
enjoyment of their own property ; and being themselves in affluence, 
lapported by their labotir, with becoming dignity, a reputable liody- 
ofiodependent nobility a^d gentry, whose many brilliant actions at 
that time afford the most striking contrast to their present abasement. 
Bat by a fortuitous concurrence of unlucky circumstances, the na- 
tisnal industry received a check ; which having been disregarded at 
the time as insignificant, on account of the dazzling objects that then 
tttracted the attention of all ranks of persons in that countiy, the 
kiourera gradually became poor, and were not able to afford the 
wonted returns to their superiors. The nobles and gentiy became of 
course more straitened in their cii-c urn stances than formerly, and by 
consequence more avaricious. The fioor, instead of being seasonably 
relieved and supported, were more and more oppressed, till those 
wlio had any remains of spirit, were forced to emigrate tootherre- 
gions; and the few that remained, sunk at last into their presenfe 
state of abject debility. The grandees thus Ending it imposbible to, 
draw a sufficient revenue from their estates, flocked to court, in hope* 
of obtaining those posts, or pensions, or lucrative monopoliesis' ' 
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the misguided court (a court necessarily misguided by the counad'of 
those who hoped to share in the spoils of their country} distributed 
with the most destractive liberality." 

" When Mr. Anderson treats of the principal modes in which 
national industry may be exerted, viz. Agriculture, trade, and manu- 
factures, he shews in what manner the prosperity of each naturally 
depends upon the flourishing stme of all ; and that every attempt to 
promote one of these arts, by depressing Uie others, must prove hurt- 
ful to the community, and in the end, destructive to that very art it 
was intended to serve. No state can be in its highest degree of pros- 
perity, but where an happy alliance subsists between these three 
great sources of employment and beneficial intercourse, as they then 
mutually support and strengthen one another. He agrees, with most 
political writers, in thinking that agriculture forms the surest basis 
for the prosperity of any state, because the advantage derived from 
thence is less liable to be affected by the accidents or vicissitudes of 
the times, than any of the others. It also happens that every plan 
which tends to promote the interests of agriculture, must, of neces- 
aity, promote tlie general prosperity of the slate." 

" Sometimes men have been so short sighted as to think that agri- 
culture might be pi-omoted at the expense of the two sister arts ; the 
futility of which idea he thus exposes ; 

" There are some instances, he obsei-ves, of nations peculiarly si- 
tuated, which have flourished by means of commerce without agn- 
cuhure ; there are also a very few examples of manufactures flourish- 
ing among a people who could have little dependence on the produce 
of the soil J but there is not among all the records of past ages, a 
single proof of a people who have enjoyed, for any length of lime, a 
spirited agriculture, without the wd of commerce or manufactures, 
or both," 

"Nor is it possible that it should be otherwise. For without com- 
jnerce or arts, what induci:ment has the farmer to cultivate the soil * 
In this case, every man will only wish to rear as much as is suflicient 
for his own sustenance, and no more ; so that if the soil could afford 
s hundred times the produce that is sufficient for them, it will be al- 
lowed to remain an uncultivated waste. And if, in that country, any 
man should be so foolish as to rear large crops, whnt would it benefit 
him i Every man has enough for his own subsistence, so that he 
■wants none of that superfluous produce. It must, therefore, be suf- 
fered to perish wiihout being of any use at all to the owner." 

" For this reason a nation peopled only by farmers, must be a re- 
gion of indolence and misery. If the soil is naturally fertile, little 
labour will procure abundance ; but for want of exercise, even that 
little labour will be burthenaome, and ot>cn neglected ; want will be 
felt in the midst of abundance, and the human mind be abased nearly 
to the same degree with the beasts that graze the field. If the region 
is more barren, the inhabitants will be obliged to become somewhat 
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more induslrious, and therefore moi-e happy- But miserable at best 
muit be the happiness of such a people." 

" Those, therefore, who wish to make agriculture flourish in any 
couDtry, can have no hope of succeeding in the attempt, but by bring- 
iog commcice and manufactures to her aid ; which, by taking from 
the farmer liis superfluous produce, gives spirit to his operations, 
»nd life and activity to his mind," 

" ^Vithout this sHmulut to activity, in vain do we use arguments 
10 rouse the sluggish inhabitants, in vain do we discover that the 
Mrth is capable of producing the most luxuriant harvests with little 
tibour ; our own ^undant crops are produced as undeniable proofs 
of this in vain. But place a manufacturer in the neighborhood, who 
irill buy every little article that the farmer can bring to market, and 
tie nil! soon become industrious. The most barren fields will then 
fiecome covered with some useful produce. Instead of listless vaga- 
bonds, unfit for any service, the country will abound with a hardy and 
Tobust race of men, fit for every valuable purpose ; and the voice of 
iblivity and joy be heard in every corner, instead of the groana and 
ia*ery, and the sighs of discontent." 

"Asa striking example of the justness of this reasoning, he gives 
the following very curious account of the present state of the town of 
Aberdeen ; the authenticity of which cannot be disputed, as the author 
lives in its neighborhood : 

" The town of Aberdeen lias made great advances in trade and 
manufactures, within these thirty or forty years past. The number 
of inhabitants has increased greatly within that period. Money has 
beeome more plenty there than foimcrly. Their manner of living is 
now more elegant and expensive ; articles of luxury have cncreased. 
Inconsequence of good roads having become more common, horses 
and wheel-carriages have also become extremely numerous. On all 
which accounts, the demands for fresh vegetables has greatly in- 
creased in that place, within the period above mentioned." 

" But, on account of the particular situation of tliat town, it was a 
matter of some difficulty to augment the produce of the fields in thai? 

neigtiborhood, and supply the daily increasing demand for these 

This cily ia placed in the midst of a country that is naturally the most 
Kerile that can possibly be imagined. For, unless it be a few hun- 
<ln:d acres of ground tliat lie between the mouths of the rivers Dee 
Bud Don, close by tlie town, there was not an inch of ground for ma- 
ny miles around it that could supply the inhabitants with any of the 
necessaries of life. On the east is the German ocean ; on tlie south 
the Grampian mountains come close to the river, terminating in a 
licad-land oji the south side of the harbour, called the Girdle A'ets ; 
wdon the west and north, it is environed for many miles with an ex- 
lended waste, the most dismal that can be conceived; in which nolliing 
can be discovered but large masses of stone heaped upon oneanother, 
interspersed here and there with a few bushes of starved heath, or 
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disjoined by uncomforlaWe bogs and spoutiog marshea, the most un- 
promising to the views of the farmer, that can posaibly be imagiaed." 

" Bui what is it that human industry cannot perform ! What Bn- 
dertftking is too bold for man to attempt) when he has the prospect 
ef being rq>oid for his labour f Even these dismal wastes, it wa« 
imagined, might be converted into corn-fields. The ground was 
trenched ; the stones are blasted by gun-powder, and removed at an 
immense expense ; manures Were purchased : and tiiousands of acres 
of this sort of ground arc now waving with the most luxuriant har- 
vests, and yield a rent from 5l. to 81. ffterling per acre." 

" In any other part of the world, it might be reckoned impossible 
to convert such soils to any valuable use ; and the most daring im- 
prover any where else, would shrink back from attempting to culti- 
vate a. field which an Abcrdeenaman would consider as a triOing la- 
bour. Long habit has familiarised them to such arduous undertak- 
ings ; undertakings, which could not be attempted anywhere etsei 
as, unless in awch a particular situation as 1 have described, the im- 
prover could never be i-epaid. I'or in what other country could a 
man lay out 1001. sterling, or upwards, on an acre of giound, before 
it could be put under crop, -with any prospect of being repaid '. Yet 
this is no uncommon thing in tJial neighborhood." 

" Nor is thiaaH : For to such a height is the spirit for improve- 
ment risen in that part of the world, that they arc not only eager to 
cultivate these barren fields, but even purchase these dreary wastes 
>t a vast expense for that purpose. The last spot of ground of this 
sort that was to dispose of in that neighborhood, was feued off by the 
town of Aberdeen, in the year lT7i, for ever, at an annual quit-rent, 
or/eu-duiy, of thirty-three or thirty-four shillings sterling per acre i 
although it was not then, and never could have been worth six pence 
per Eu:re, if left in its native state ; nor could be converted into com 
gixiund but at an expense nearly equal to that above mentioned," 

" It ought to be farther remarked, in favour of the Aberdeen im- 
provers, that as they &re at an unusual expense in first brisiging their 
grounds into coUui-c ; so they continue afterwards to cultivate them 
with greater care and attention than is common perhaps in any part 
of the island, so that they have more abundant returns, and can afford 
to pay greater rents, than in any other part of Great Britain." 

" Oould I produce a more satisfactory proof, that a good market 
will always produce a spirited agriculture ? or is it possible to bring 
a more convincing argument in favour of the poor people in other 
countries, whoare accused by their proprietors of obstinacy, and other 
bad qualities, because they do not improve their fields in the manner 
the proprietors could wish ; seeing niany of those who carry on im- 
provements about Aberdeen, are people who have come fi-om distant 
parts of the country, where no sort of improvements were ever carri- 
ed on ; and have no other argumenis made use of to them to do it, 
but the only feeling one that ever can be made use of, tlieir own ln» 
teresti" jindcrfnm, and monthti/ rirvifacrt. 
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l^haps DO deaidep&tiim in political econorny is more Ui object Ibr 
philosophic rEsearch, than that for the best apportionment of the 
trades, professions, and employments for populous cities. The 
vhimsical Miuideville, went so far as to assert, that firivale -vieea 
were flublie benrfitt ; for said he, Ihc thief givei hread to the lack' 
nidfh, Hfc. It is however certain, that the more the harmonizing etn- 
plof ments axe varied, the greater the concoitl, the liealth and prospe* 
rity of large cities: hence the ancient masons, who boasted of having 
discovered the art of finding neio aria, were esteemed for their lauda- 
ble pretensions ; which, if well founded, must make them invahiable 
la large cities. On this subject we ara at variance with the recluse 
uid idle of all ages : hence, Diogenes, for never changing Ids gar' 
ffltnt, and living in a tub, was called a fihilasofiher .' How can the 
nme writers exalt both Solomon and Diogenes F The former was 
liillofthe praisesof industry, and forever witty against the sluggard; 
ud we think gave ttierein the most incontestable proof of bis wisdom. 
We, therefore, leave the praises of Diogenes to Alexander, and to all 
fklaKo/i/ier» of his school. 

Mr. Jeilerson, Dr. Morse, and others, have given very minute 
descriptions in the lines of our natural history ; in which tlie .\meri- 
aa elephant, cr mamath, is the most striking feature. Both our soil 
iQii climates are infinitely varied, but generally highly bvorable both 
toagnculture and health. 

The avero^ed population of the United States, was apparently rc- 
doced for each mile in 1803, by the purchase of the vast unsettled 
territory of Louisiana ; and although this purchase may be the means 
rf inticing further migrations from the old states, the annually in- 
creasing surplus has become so great, this will not be felt ; for the 
»hole of the increase will never migrate in any year, till the old states 
nmy be overstocked. The whole of the increase for 1 805, would, at 
only 100 acres each, take up 18 millions of new lands in one year. 
This shews the absurd fears for excessive migrations : they do not 
ie( exceed one fifth of the increase. An ovenioci! for a country must 
depend on the manners of its inhabitants. In savage life, one hunter 
for every square mile, is deemed by those people, a full stock ; when 
lliere is more, they say, ic u time for our young men to go Co ivar, or 
w t/iail starve, flence, from this fear of staning, arises their mode 
ef&ghting, andof extermination after conquest, common to :uvage 
WMfarc. In the next, or shepherd state, an accession at the rate of 
5 ind 3 to a mile, has been common in Arabia, and in other parts of 
Africa and Asia. About tins time, traflic or barter, becomes common 
inihe progress of civilizalion, trnA soon aXtsr, filaniing liy female* i 
but in North America, the shepherd slate was unknown, so that the 
following table will exhibit a view, interpolated in its relation to ouc 
Wintry from the e:;perience of the old world. 
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Theaboveestinr.tesareonasupposition that all the circumstanC 


not incident to ilv, stated difference, and necessarily implied, ■ 


alike ; and that four hours a day is the highest average of the go 


labour per day, for the whole of any comtnimity ; but the difTereiv 


m the intrinsic worth of the labour should also be taken into view 


the table. A part of this difference in tlie quantity and value of H 


labour, would aiise from the monopoly to which the lands -would t 


Bubjcct by (Ac lords.) iti proportion to the number of their slaves ; ai 


also to the slovenly cultivation incident to slavery, which reduces tl 


value of the soil, in process of time, to notliin^, especially if it be 


light soil, hke that originally round Palmira, and the other desolat 


countries of Asia and Africa ; by destructive culture, or mere plsB 


tng, with no care to renovate or to replenish the indulgent earth. 
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A TABLE imfiroved on the filtm of Sir WilUam Petty ^ and other ata-i 
tistical writers J for a classing^ and a valuation or tarifof exchange^ 
fir the whole fieofile of the United Statesyfor 1805. 



CLASSES. 


Active tier* 

so7i8y male 

andfemale. 


Total 

Persofis 

U. States. 


Esteemed 
value of 
each/ier' 

1 so7ij in 
dollars. 


Total dollars. 


Slaves to planters, 


3.00,000 


800,000 


200 


160,000,000 


Po. variously em- 
. ployed, ^ . • . 


100,000 


200,000 


300 


1 

60,000,000 


Free planters and 
. agriculturalists, 


1,200,000 


4,800,000 


400 


1,920,000,000 


Mechanical ahi- 
sans, 


100,000 


500,000 


500 


250,000,000 


Fishermen, . . . 


6,000 


30,000 

• 


900 


27.,000,000 


Seamen, 8cc. • . 


1.10,000 


400,000 


700 


280,000,000 


professional and 
all others not 
enumerated, . 


9 

50,000 


250,000 


500 


• 

125,000,008 




1,866,000 


6, 1 80,000 




2,822,000,000 

-—i — — 



The fishermen are enhanced, because they are by far the most 
productive, as well as the most prolific ; and fishing being a natural , 
P^^pensity in man, it requires less stimulating. All this makes fish- * 
^fjaxen qf firimaYy imfiortatice. Add to this : our seamen entice and 
^Hng annually 6 • per cent, of their number from Europe, to en- 
^nce their inestimable value ; and these two classes ^re among the 
^veat and most hardy men of the universe. 

The product qf the sea^ by the industry of the fishermen of the 
Umted States, is almost incredible, in comparison with the product 
<Haiiiy other species oi labour ; for although the capital employed in 
^»lung is not more than that in farming, on a fair average for both 
^H^pations, setting the farms per acre against the tons of shipping, ^ 
^ admitting the implements and stock to balance each other ; yet if 
^)^00 men draw at the rate of three millions for exportation, from the^. 
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tea, then each man diaws S 500 annually. Compare this with the prcH 
Ceeds of ogricukore. where tiiose (xeho ought tn be) employed, have 
never yet furnished 25 dollara'a head in any one year, for exportation; 
although their own maintenance is equal to 10 cents per diem, or 
36^ dollars per annum, which for six milltons of persona, would be 
219,000,000 of American dollars. It is true that Jthe fishermen and 
their families, are fed in part by the lahourof their brethren on shore ; 
but this is overpaid by an extra value and quantity of fish. Sec, the 
product of the sea, consumed on shore. In order to do away part of 
this immense disparity, we must look at the latent increase of the va- 
lue of landed 'property, which, if we were not draining our aountrj 
of money would account for a great portion of the difference. No 
winder, with such views of the subject, that Messrs. Adams and Jay, 
at the peace of 1783, should be an:(ious to preserve the hsherieS) aiul 
to gaii the western territory, that iiwaluable prize of war won from 
British Canada : and no wander, that Mr. Jefferson shonld propose 
in 1791, his measures to make the fisheries more extensively useful, 
and the lands also, in IS06. See his late proclamation for selling the 
reserved seclions at 8 dollai's, for whitfi /trice some have already sold, 
as will be seen in the account of sales for this year. 

The annual consumption of Drij^sh and other dry goods, for six 
millions of inhabitants within the United States, is on an average for 
three years, 35 millions of dollars; and of all other foreign articles, 
fifty-two millions, annually, making 87 miUionsforihetotarl of foreign 
articles consumed yearly. The grain and pulse consumed by the 
inhabitants, is forty millions of bushels, of ^vhicli ten millions is wheat; 
total value 35,000,000. The consumption by live slock, of grain and 
pulse, is above 30 millions of bushels ; scarce any wheat. The num. 
hor of sheep consumed, is above 800,000, at 2 dollars ; of swine, 
above 6 months old, 1,500,000, value g 5 ; the number of homed 
cattle, including calves, 1,200,000, averted value S9 ; the poultry 
is equal to S 4,000,000 ; the roots, witii all the vegetables and 
drinkables, to 10 millions ; tiie total consumption for wearing appa- 
rel, &c. of domestic manufactures, is equal to 30 millions of dollars. 

Recapitulation or home coNstiMpTros. 
The produce of the sea and rivera, consumed, is per 

estimate, 8 5,000,000, 

The total amount of foreign articles, , . . 87,000,000 

The total domestic consumption of agricultural food, kc, 85,000,000 

Of domestic manufactures, &c 30,000,000 

Ofallother produce, ofthe forest, Esc. . . . 13,000,000 

219,000,000 
Now, as it ia certain that a community with above three fourth* 
of its inhabitants employed in agriculture and planting, ought to ex- 
port as far as their consumable articles might go, in exchange or 
aihermse, at least double the quantity of our exports, one of three 
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e hare not j-el discoTcred the best modes 
,re not well adapted, or we want a greater 
portion of the stimulating classes to animate us to our duty. If 
6flO0 fishermen assist us to export three millions, the whole namber 
uF our active agriculturalists and planters should enable us to export 
their produce in the same ratio, in order to be equally firoducfrve. 

We suffer greatly, especially where there are slaves, by allow- 
ing them to keep k Lind of blood or mongjel hound : with these they 
sometimes join, in himting a pig or a sheep, for a private iorSfuc, 
which they frequently have by themselves. On other occasions, these 
dogs are kept on guard at a vacancy in a fence, tJiat might be easily 
mended ; but then the pleasure of seeing the cows hunted and bit, 
or heated till they go dry, would be lost ; and the duties of tlie dairy 
might become too troublesome if all the cows were suffered to give 
milk for half the year. 

The total of our dogs once amounted to one for each family, and 
costubout S dollars, an average, for consumption and mischief among 
the abeepi the poultry, and other animals, or Jtvc milliona a year : but 
tbcn, although a thief always knows how to coax and manage them, 
tht^ are cxcctlem at biiing a dialreised friend, calling for advice OF 
assistance in the night, whenever lie kness or accident may require. 

The loss of good substantial food, in each year, by the death of 
<iU horses, that would be barrelled for market, had they been oxen; 
inty be rated at six millions, annually. 

The only reasons why the American people are yet less employed 
il miBufactures than the Europeans, are, they find fishing and agr!> 
CBhnre by far the most productive. It is computed, that on the pur- 
chase money for a farm, at the present low prices, with all the neces- 
sary stock, and the labour/idii/ for at more than a bushel of corn the ' 
d«y, above double the money can be made, with less labour, than b3r 
the averaged profit on the same capital, in the best mechanical em- 
ployment suited to our country and present habits- 

The European nations who want our bread and raw materials, 
ihoold be careful how they provoke us to rival them /i-'cmfl/Hrf/^ in 
Ibeir own ans : time will effect this without such provocation. 

In Louisiana, near New Orleans, the landed gentlemen say, their 
holds produce about 20 bushels of corn, worth about 1 6 dollars ; but 
thesame labour will give 250 lbs. clean cotton, worth 50 dollars; and 
Ml acre of sugar cane will give about ten hundred lbs. worth 80 dol- 
tirs, with about 7 dollars in mollasses : hence, they will exchange 
'htte articles with their northern brethren, for grain, meat, &c. and 
thereby promote commerce. 

It is the variety of our pursuits that will tend most powerfully to 
promote the harmony of tlie United fitates. till our monied inslitu- 
lims arc extended further to clench the nails or rivet the golden ckaint 
rf'OWtnily enviable union. 

There have been a few attempts to alarm the government and the 
p«^e qf the United Slates, with a report of a wished for separaiioii 
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between tho western and Atlantic states ; but tliese have been traced 
to the ^i^at land speculators, wlio want to have the public lands re- 
■duced lo a price fdvourable to mow/iali/. 'I'hey succeeded about thKc 
years since, /mrtiaiiy, for the want of firmness in ibc governmentj 
as such fieofilf, with euch vifioa, are never to be contented, the^ 
became more avuricious in consequence. But our government now 
see their error, and the 1 resident has rujsed the reserved lands to 
tig/ir doUa'-M-, which are worthi and setl for, this price ; and when g;a< 
yemment gel to work on the roads to the western country, alt will be 
well, especially if new loans should occasion a greater circulation of 
certificutes and money to facilitate the pay for the public lands ; for 
Trhich there would then be an incieascd demand iu a iar ^eater ratio 
Jhan the increase of money in circulation, in all which our agricul- 
ture is chicHy concerned. 

The principal errors in our agriculture, are, inattention to the mir 
nutis on which tlie whole of tliis invaluable science depends. We 
have only room to state, that sunifiinifs the beat mode of ploughing and 
dressiiig the grounds are neglected ; the best and most prolific seed ; 
the best seasons for sowing ; the best rotine for a succession of va- 
ried crops ; irrigation, what is styled green cropping and the rearr 
ing the best grasses, as well as tlK best seasons for harvest, are not 
"sufficiently attended to in many parts of the union. Our cattle and 
sheep are often without shelter, and we have few good roads in the 
Dew countries. So iiiiportant are canals and irrigation, that the 
British board of agriculture have declared, " that canals and irriga- 
Jion might be the mtans for highly cultivating evehy inch ofSrUi»h 
ground," Jf this be true, we shall prove it in due time, and the sooner 
jae begin the /letter.' Our general government should sei the roads 
and canals a going every where, as fast as ihcy arc wantctl, by subr 
acribing lo every eligible canal and road company, that might i-un as 
red"' from the bkart, which ought to have arteriet suited to the 
noble magnitude of the body. All these the general governiaenf 
should ESTABLISH, oT posterity viiU itot wverlook their neglect, 
\ It is a point yet to be determined, how many individuals can be 
supported on an acre, or by the agricultural labour of one. 
. Sir John Sinclair, says, that each acre of potatoes will feed (in Ire- 
land) nine persons, on an average, for the general crop ; the Ca- 
rolina pine is deemed of more use than the cultivation of the vinci 
See British agricullnral reports. This is an important truth. 

Agriculturtil premiums for the greatest quantity of food on the 
smallest space of ground, with the least labour and least injury to the 
s&il, is a primary object. There arc, however, many other objects 
in connection for our comfort, and for the subsistence of domestic 
^imals, necessary to ua by habit, of more immediate importance. 

Rivalship in agriculture, is a desirable incentive to lurther im« 
i»rovemcnt, and will become daily of more importance. We have 
heard of rich merchants near Boston and New York, who amuse 
fhemselves with experimental, agriculture, at their country seats,; 
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ftMt iff indeed ike mc9t rationai cf aii strusemenuj who hare laid 
bets of a dinner for the judges, on the event of the lai'gest crop^ to be 
decided on the spot, by their friends, who partake of the winnings. 
As ID this cheerful and rational way much good may be donei by due 
recoui-se to chymistry,-for the best mode of dressing the grounds, the 
poorer &rmers wili look at these experiments and embrace those on- 
. Ij that are most successful. Would to heaven 1 this mode of betting 
was substituted generally in America ; especially where our horses 
are dwindled down to mere grey-hounds and hares in shu/iey to make 
them run. Although we admit that a few public exercises may help 
to improve the breed, it is by no means certain that speed will be al- 
ways connected with eiilier strength or courage. The best race horses 
that went from England in the cavalry of the duke of York, did not 
persevere in a charge so generally, as the hunter breed from the old 
British stock. It is certainly a vice, a sin, against the mam objects 
of agriculture, to be too fond of horses ; for which reason, the Chinese' 
have banished this animal. The immense quantity of grain destroyed 
by a creature that seldom does double the work of the ox that lives 
tlmost without corn, and is valuabhe indeed at his death, either for 
domestic or foreign consumption ; while the horse beef lost at death, 
has exceeded five millions per annum, ought to decide in &vour of 
more general dependence on a selected breed of oxen, for the pur- 
poses of agriculture. If gentlemen will only attend to the ox, they 
■Will find him an interesting, generous animal, improving as much by^ 
kind attention as the horse ; but he is often so ill treated, and so un- 
comfortably geared, that it is really astonishing tliat he can do so 
?^ach labour as he does in the eastern and northern parts of the union. 
Citizens of America I let us intreat you to attend to the promotion 
^£ agriculture, for which we invoke the genius of Thompson* 
" Ye sons of freemen^ venerate the plough \ 
So with superior boon may your rich soil 
Exuberant nature's better blessings pour ; 
O'er every land, the naked nations clothe, 
And be the exhaustless granary of the world." S/irinff, 
In our warmer climates, injury is often done by careless cutting of 
^lie groves that shelter the springs in many parts of the country, and 
'^lie most attracting trees on the brow or summit of tlie highest 
''^rounds, that would often seize an overbuilhcncd summer cloud, by 
its lowest skirt, when down would fall the pending shower ; as when 
^ sieve full of flour is shook, that without a jar, would still retain its 
f^sontents. For want of trees, and owing to a scarcity of a green at- 
tiiscting covering on the soil, the reflected solar rays often assist tlie 
atmospheric rarefiu:tion, that upholds the bouyant summer clouds as 
'bypass on till they strike on the mountain tops, leaving many of the 
txiTched plains without a drop. Every thing that may palliate or ame- 
liorate the eflects of the summer drought, is most worthy the atlen- 
^ of the chymist and philosopher^ and no doubt there is room for 
4i&portant discoveries in this line. 
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' To promote the science of agriculture, in the year 1 79 1, George 
Washington, then prcMdent of the United States, wrote circular 
letters, froin which the following is an extract, viz. 

" My confidence in your disposition and knowledgfe. leads me to 
offer to your inquiry, and to request from your intelligence as early 
information as may be convenient, on the following heads." 

" lat. The fee simple price of farming lands in auch pans of the 
state of as are neither so near to large towns as tO 

enhance their value, nor so distant from market towns as greatly to 
reduce it- Be pleased to note the situation, the soil, and if practi- 
cable, the proportions of arable, pasture, and wood lands. 

2d. The rents of the lands when leased, and generally the terms 
of lease. 

3d. The average product of the same lands f^vhrn Icoted, and grnet 
rally) in wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, beans, pease, potatoes, 
' turnips, grasses, hemp, flax, Ecc. in the common mode of husbandry 
how practised. 

4th. The averaged prices of these articles when sold at the farm 
or carried to the nearest market. 

5th. The averaged prices of good working horses, working oxen, 
Tailch cows, sheep, hogs, poultry, E<c. 

6th. The average price of beef, veal, mutton, pork, butter and 
cheese, in the neighbourhood, or at the nearest market tovnis. 
' 7th. The price of wrought iron, whence the price of farming uten- 
sils may be inferred." 

Mxtracc of a letter from George XVaahington, President of the United 
States, to Arthur Young, etquire. 

PiiiLAnEi.pmA, Decembers, 1791. 
Sin, 

" IN a klter which I addi-essed to you on the 1 5th of August,' 
acknowledging the receipt of your favor, dated the 25lh of January 
preceding, I promised to answer tire queries contained in it, in detail. 
Accordingly 1 took measures for that puipose, by writing to some 
of the most intelligent farmers in the state of New York, New Jer. 
Bey, Pennsylvania, Marylaaid, and Virginia ; as you will perceive by 
the circular letter herewith enclosed : and have obtained the answers 
from the three last mentioned states, that are thereunto annexed..- 
I did not extend my inquiries to the northward of New York, nor to 
the southward of Virginia ; because in neither extremity of the union, 
^n my opinion, is the climate, soil, or other circumstances, 'well 
adapted to the pursuits of a mere farmer, or congenial to the growth 
of the smaller grains. 

" Although 1 have no hesitation in giving it at the same time ns 
jny opinion, that if I had a new establishment to make in it, it would 
be under the knowledge 1 entertain of it at present, (and I have visit- 
ed all parts, froui New Hampshire to Georgia, inclusive" 
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ttic three slates of which you are furnished with particular ai 
Sev York anil New Jersey, do not dilTtr much in soil or cUiualei 1 
Ihtiii ilie nortlicra parts of Peniisylvaiiiu. Both are pleasant, ani) ^ 
both are well improved, paniculaily the first. But the counti? be-, j 
yond these, to the eastward, (and the fanhev you advance that way j 
is still more so,) is unfriendly to wheat, which is subject to a bligt*- } 
wmrjtfe-wt and of late years, to u Uy, which has ahuost discouragttf 
thegrowiK of it. The lands, however, in the New England sttlest 
IK alcertig and productive of otlicr crops ; are well iinpro\-ed ; popu- 
IdMsly seated ; and as pleasunt as it can be in a country fas'locked 
in snow several months in the year. 

" To the southward of Virginia, ihe climate is not wel'adapted lo 
»heat ; and leas and less so as you penetrate the wanrtr latitudes f 
nor is the country so thickly settled, or well cultivate!. In a word) 
i! 1 have already intimated, was I to commence Wf career of life- 
Aacw, 1 should not seek a residence north of Pennsy vania, nor south 
of Virginia : nor (but this I desire may be receivet' with great cau- 
tion, for 1 may, without knowing 1 am so, be biased in favour of the , 
river on which I live,) should 1 go more than 25 miles from the mar- I 
gin of the Potowmac. In less than half that distaice, in some places, - 
1 niightseat myself either in Pennsylvania, Ma7land, or Virginia, | 
as local circumstances might prompt me. 

" Having said tnua much, some of the reawns which lead to this, 
tfiinion, may be expected in sirpport of it. 

" Potowmac river, then, is the centre of th: union. Il is between 
Sic extremes of heat and cold. It is not so lir to the south, as to be ' 
unfriendly to gi-ass ; nor so far north as V have the produce of the 
summer consumed in the length, and seve'ity of the winter. It wa-' 
ten the soil, and runs in that climate, vnich is most congenial to j 
tngjish grains, and most agreeable to th; cultivation of iheiii. It i^' ' 
Ibe river, more than any other, in my cpinion, which must, in the | 
tialural progress of things, connect by itrinland navigation (now near.-. 
1^ completed 190 nieasured miles up U fort Cumberland, at the cx- 
peaseof 50,0001. sterling, rvaed by pri'ate subscription,) the Atlan- 
licstates, with the vast region which il populating (beyond ell con- 
ception) to the westward of it. It is designated by law for the seat' 
•jftKe empire ; and must, from its ewtcnsive course through a rich , 
and populous country, become in timf the grand emporium of North.' 
America. To these reasons may l}c added, that the lands within, 
aid surrounding the district of Colimbia, are as high, as dry, and as.- ' 
heilUly as any in the United States^ and tliat those above them, in 
the counties of Berkely, in Virginia; Washington, in Maryland; ' 
Md Franklin, in Pennsylvania, (adjoining each other) at the distance 
of from 60 to 100 miles from Columbia, are inferior in their natural | 
Mate, to none in America, rf he general map of North America, 
*hich is herewith inclosed, will shew the situation of this district of 
'l^e United States; and on Kvans's map of the middle colonieS). 
'Iiich is on a larger scale, I haTe marked the district of Columbia ! 
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with double red lines ; and the countries adjacent tOi and above it, o# 
wliicli particular mention has been made, willi single red lines- The 
last mentioned map shew&the proximity of the I'otowmac (which ia 
laid down from actual survey) to the western waters; and it is worthy 
of observation, that the Shenandoah, in an extent of ISO miles IronK 
Ub confluence, through the richest tract of land in the state of Vir- 
ffniai may, as it is supposed, be made navigable for less than 30O01. 
Thooutli branch of Fotowmac, 100 miles higher up, and for loa 
miles if its extent, may be made navigable for a much less sum. And- 
ihe intertiediale waters on the Virginia side in that proportion, ac^ 
cording to-Jieir magnitude. On the Maryland side (the river Polow- 
siacitotbcVeadof the north branch, being the boundary betveea tbe 
two stales,) lie Monocacy and Conogecheag, are capable of improve* 
ment to a dcgnc which will be convenient and beneficial to the in- 
habitants of thatnatc, and to parts of Pennsylvania, 

" An English &rmer must entertain a contemptible opinion of- 
our husbandry, oi^ horrid idea of our lands, when he shall be inform'' 
cd that Dot more thxi eight or ten bushels of wheat is the yield of ao 
acre ; but this low pioduce may be ascribed, and principally too, to 
a cause which 1 do not find touched by either of the gentlemea 
whose letters are sentto you, namely, that the aim of the farmers in 
this country [if they an be called fiii'mers) is, not to make the moat 
they can from the land, which is, or has been cheap, but the most of 
the lal>our, which is dear ; the consequence of which has been, much 
ground has been acraicAid over, and none cultivated or improved as it 
ought to have been : wheteasa farmer in England, tvhere land is dear 
and labour cheap, finds it lie Interest to improve and cultivate highly* 
that he may reap large croj* from a small <iuantity of ground. That 
the last is the true, and theSrst an erroneous policy, 1 will readily 
grant ; but it requires time to conquer bad habits, and hardly any 
thing short of necessity ia aUe to accomplisli it. That necessity i» 
approaching by pretty rapid sridea." 

1 am, &c. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

As afurthcr testimony of tht universal attention of Wabhingtow,. 
to every slot wiica/ object, we subjoin the following note, viz. 

r May, 1793. 

Dear sia, 

" As your con tinuanoz in the service of the Federal city, 
as agent and supervisor, at least till we have obtained the necessary 
loans for the public works, will be a relief to ihe minds of the com- 
missioners, you vrill much obligeua by returning again as soon as' 
you have visited your friends. Your. venerable father will also much ' 
oblige me by an account of the progress of his duck manufactory, ■ 
since I saw it ; and also by his ideas of the best plans and route fop' 
an inland navigation (co-estensive with the union) through the 
eastern states." 

GEORUE WASHINGTON. 
To S. Blodget, junior. 
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TKe rullo»-in^ tabic is formed from the aniwers ohtained to ihe 
preceding letter of Waskini;tok, and from all the other sources in 
our power, after much time and pains ; during which we found & 
Mntinual tendency to over-rate the several districts, not but that tliey 
ire in fad all under-rated in their ability for common crops, except 
Sew England, viMch being more papulous, the lands are on an avcr- 
ige in belter cultivntion ; yet not equal to Virginia fbr their nattml 
(oilandcliinAtcs. 

PRODUCT OF AGRICULTURE in buaheU ta each acre. 
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New England, good crop, 
Common do. 
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Kcw York, good ci-op, 
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Peansylvania, good ci-op, 
Common do. 


35 
10 


35 


40 
13 
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15 


35 
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300 
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75 




New Jersey, good crop, 
Common do. 
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30 
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12 


35 
14 


35 
14 
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Delaware, good crop, 
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34 
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Virgihiu, good crop, 
Common do. 
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35 
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25 
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25 
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15 
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150 
75 




Carolina, good crop. 
Common do. 
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West, Terr, good crop, 
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50 
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400 




Common do. 
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300 




Loui&iana, good crop, 
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40 


40 


40 


55 
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300 
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As it would require more room than we can spare in our manueli 
*e have to reserve our minutii for our larger work. But in addition 
lo the preceding we must remark, that with correct niauagcment, 
rt/Asaf tiaves, grass is universally profitable to the north of the 36th 
degree north latitude ; though more so to the north of the 38th de- 
gfet, excepting clover or timothy in fine irrigated meadow. Both 
Uue grass and clover afford a second crop. Hemp has been fomid 
profitable in many parts, and v'ould average 700 lbs. to the acre s 
Wkled flax, lOO lbs. Blue grass and clover often exceed two tonk 
to tht acre. Good lands in the middle slates, near to good markets* 
Kllat g 30 to g 100 the acre, and as high as g 300 to S 400, if goodt 
N 



.fcc, within 2 or 3 miles of & lai^e town. For the average, «« lAt 
general table and firiee current. 

Vegetables and rootSi as well as e^'ery kind of pulse, are abuFidant. 
?^Ve have found tobacco a very uncertain crop, and as it is neither 
fooA nor raiment for man or beast, we have not mentioned particu' 
Jars. Butter is plenty where there are few dogs ; bul both sbeep 
»nd cows are scarce, or ordinary, where these destructive aniroalB 
abound. Pork and beef are plenty every where. Cotton is mention- 
ed ill another part of aur work. Rice la confined to the southward 
of Virginia ; it gives fram 20 to 30 bushels the acre, on wet ground. 
The advantage we might derive from onr fallow grounds by sheep, is 
*nacli lessened at the southward, by dogs and by negro theft. Hor- 
ticulture is found to be incredibly productive every where, when 
jBiirly tried. Aa soon as the wood is taken off, white clover in abund- 
lance, is natural to our soil ; but the benefit is in part lost by the wor- 
ding of dogs. Good wheat weighs 63 lbs. ; oats, 45 lbs. Our fruits 
^re of every kind known iti Enrope, and rendered abundant with very 
little care : nor ai-e we rivalled m fish, eiiher in the abundance, or 
Sbr the variety of the different kinds, or by quantity or quality ; but 
^od, herring, salmon, and mackarel, are the staple fish for expor- 
tation. 

Of the advancement of cur manufactures we do not boast, for they 
wnly increase where agriculture hasnot^ir/'/c//, or where ivc hare 
fcnore than the average of our population ; or where government im- 
iirudenlly neglect to attend to the ctrculatian of the oil iif industry. 
TVe have, however, had almost every article of the European m&nn> 
Ikcture made at home, by artists who occasionally try their hands, 
even if they have exchanged their old occupation for agriculture...™ 
i ^he exception to our general rules may be seen in the table of ex- 
ports. It has often been an object of inquiry, what are the ftrcjita of 
bur agriculture ? We are told that the New England men who go te 
jthe westward, purchase a farm or quarter section of the public, and 
terocure enough by the third year, from the farm, to indemnify them 
lor the capital and interest, labour, Etc. so as to be able to return the 
entire purchase money to the original lender, or to pay the cost of the 
whole, ifrecei-ved on credit. This is often done over and above the 
increase in the value of the quaiter section purchased, which is now 
esteemed worth four times the cost. Thus from, say g 1,000 capital, 
above S 5,000 is made in tliree years. It is owing to careless selec- 
tion and to idleness, that this immense profit is not common to our 
aettlers on the prime public lands ; but a spirit for monopoly injurea 
many who go beyond their funds, in hopes by intrigue and petition 
to gain some advantages of the legislature. Government, by their 
backsliding in 1 802, so far encouraged these attempts, that they have 
added thereby to their own future trouble. Ml retrograde movemtnit 
'pre always to be avoided, iffiosaible. 

Our nest subject should be canal navigation, still in its infancy vitk 
'iti, but in which we shall rival the univene in due lime. 
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Little Falls, Poto. Md. 
Creat Falls, Ditto, . 
James Hiver, Virginia, 
N.York western, N.Y. 
Del. tc Schuylkill, Penn. 
Chesapeake Ec Del. Del. 
Sanlee, S. Carolina, . 
Blodijets, New Hamp. 
Middlesex, Mass. . 
South Hadley, Connec. 
Norfolk, Virginia, 
Susquehanna, Md. . 
Ditto, Peon. . 
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The magnificence of the Roman argued nets, and tlie superior ejt- 
ccllenci: end vast extent of their roads, farmed by levL-lling hills and 
raising valliea, and rendering the surface durable bj- rounding them 
to throw ofTthe rain water, is the theme of many wriltrs. Mr- Gib- 
bon tells us, of a length of comnmnicatioti from the two cxli-eme 
points of the empire, e<)ual to 4,OilO Homun miles, with post-ofRces, 
&c. for state purposes, for the whole distance. Thus, when all our 
(Country may be combined) a good road from Lahradore to the Paci- 
fic ocean, through IVaihhigton, may [wrmit the members of congreai 
at each extremity, to meet each other in 14 days, at the seat of go- 
yemraent ; now most happily fixed with a view lo the final union ef 
all North America. {See a mrrcaiora chart of JVorlh America.) Some 
bave thought that this seat might have been more toward the inteiior; 
but it is easy for any statist, or political economist to pei-ceive, that 
at we must giYtw daily in commerce, a tide tvatcr seat is essential to 
the correct information of government in the most important inter- 
ests of the union ; and unless we are willing hereafter to become th^ 
dupes of foreign intrigue, abaolutcty indiifiensabk. As it is one of 
the best eatablished facts of any in ancient histtity, that Greece was 
mined hy not fixing on their heart, and strengUiening their Acmj, 
owing to the most contemptible local prejudices that ever disgraced 
national legislators ; we have less excuse, if we do not learn to tore 
pur federal heart, as the Romans did their Jiomr, and as the French 
do their /'am ; because we know that the ruinous divisions of Greece 
"frill await us. Till we are fully sensible of iMs sacred truth, a trutl\ 
•tte can dwell on, because owing to the ruinous forced sale of 1 803, by 

gvernment, we are not so particularly interested, as we were till 
It time, when public lots were sacriliced at 10 dollars, that would 
in ivorse situations ha ve brought 300 dollars, in the poorest village, at 
the head of navigable tide water, in any town in the United Slates ; 
though with hut half the inhabitants of Washington. What can be 
the meaning of this .' " Is t!>erc not aomel/iing rotten in the ttate qf 
'Denmark ?" 

Father* qf the .American /le'tfik .' be assured of this sacred truth I 
tintil you can agree with Aenrf end Aoni to love THE HEART pf oua 
VNION, the people will never respect their head. 

Till you teach by your own example every loyal American \o boast 
of our Washington, as the French do of our Pana, the British of our 
Jjondan, and the Chinese of our Pekin, the continuation of the union 
will be doubtful. This no hopest American, on mature reflection, 
(fan, deny any more than that our separation, the se/mration of theie 
United Slati-g, would give rise to the most sanguinary and horrid war- 
&ire that ever deluged and desolated (be fair face of thii globe. Uow 
then have ye shewn such coolness, such apathy for this object ! Have 
ye hoped that among the crowd your individual names would escape 
the vigilant scrutiny of eagle-eyed posterity l Do ye mean to destroy 
your journals, or are ye indifferent to posthumous reputation, to,'' 
areificctfoT ^htcMherecanbeno Jirmfiatriodtm? But perhiq 
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the error is with us? If so, we arc indeed deceived) while wc cjuesiioit 
not your good wishes, but your attcniion lo primary duties for the 
jiublic wealf in the drivelling mauncr in which toU have voted the 
tamt to complete your house ; that beloved and sacred mansion, in 
ii1u<h4.he people of America have deposited Iheir liberties! their allt 
Aaon these natural supplies hare depended the prices of the public 
[uts, and they vrere constantly in the marktt, why have yc neglected 
them, of which ye have yet 6,000 remaining from the last g^cai aaert- 
•Jkt^ Or why do ye leave them without the usual protection of k 
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Had Wabkingtou lived till now, he would have succeeded i 
Tiring you to take half the segment of Ma caniincntal inland naviga- 
tJM), awncd and ofFeted to you, by the Chesapeake and Delaware 
tauU company. 

Alt you, venerable fathers, so blind as not to see the innumerable 
KtvatiUgcs to be derived from your connection therewith? The 
mtn of Marylaiul, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, will immediatelir 
Uke what you leave of the pipffered stock ; for which, if you pay i 
lore per cent, certificates, ni3.de/aeiic as the former loan office cer- 
lilote*! and receivable in exchange for Louisiana or western landw 
The effect of these certificates, on gcnrral eireu/aiion, would be im- 
ne<liaiely to raise the public lands above the cost of the shares, in tha 
diflerenceof the value given toall the back lands, by this augmen- 
btion of money : thus, l/w aharen in Ifie canal would cost the fiubtic 
In* ihan vtithing ! and be productive of universal good. 
' The line of conduct we tiave presumed to point at in this instance, 
Uin connection with immutable principles, with which Roneau ac- 
cords, in recommending real property to the state for its principal 
dependence ! Judge Tucker has recorded Dr. Price's sentiments on 
the same subject, in his appefidix to Blackelone. We have had from 
the Ups of Dr. Price, the highest commendation of our plan to per* 
made the United Slates and states, to become mutually with the peo- 
ple, proprietors in roads and canals ; the former in the arteries only, 
and the tatter in every eligible cross road, liy this mode, the public 
in due time, may become rich with little or no dependence on taxes, 
ind yet so allied, and thereby so dependent on the jieo/iU, as not to 
toe to infringe their rights in the minor refniblicii. With tuch filant^ 
when sufliciently carried into effect for (Ae vihole uniont the people 
in their present republican system will be amply secure. Oitihit 
icHghlful theme v:e could d^uelljbr ever. 

The increase of our ei.cellent and improving toll bridges, ^re a 
most happy confirmaiion of our local increase^ ,and a fuither encou- 
wgement for the government to do their duty, in due conformity with 
the sacred trust reposed in them. The astonishing increase of our 
post office revenue, is a further encouragement for our government 
W awake from the worse than torpid state in which they have conti- 
ijued for near 12 years. Remember, O fiatres fialria .' what your be- 
laved Washington tells you, " that in a touniry so extensive at our*, 
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a govtmmenl ^ a» much vigour as ii centuleni with the perfect tetyrtt^ 
of Ubertij, it mdii/ientable." Then let us infreat you to realize the 
mu pre me happiness of doing good! of being preeminently useful! 
snd do not) pi'ay do not [ forget tbe sentiment of Hamiltoni " that a 
wise nation will never permit those who relieve the waiils of tbeir 
country, or who rely most on ila faith, its firmness and resources, 
when cither of them arc distrusted, to suffer by ihe event." 

In many parts of our book we hope we sliall evince our due respect 
tor commerce, as a firincifiie of the highest importance to the very 
existence of liberty in any country j previous to which, we have only 
to caution our readers against a confusion of ideas in the use of the 
termS) commercial firincifiie, merchants, traders, and fiedlars. The 
first, abstractly considered, is the most sublime gift of heaven, where- 
with to harmonize and enlarge society. It is not only a principal 
Btimilus to all industry ; it is thence the grand parent of all the use- 
6il arts and sciences, and Is the only deity who fi-ankly tells its vota- 
Btes, " by untouched credit and induntry alms shall ye rise on my v/ings^ 
to the temfite o/firtune and to fame." 

. By the learned professions, and by any other calling, escept that 
of a merchant, men may rise without that scrupulous attention to re- 
pntntion and honesty, which is the basis of commercial elevation in 
all countries where commerce receives fair play ; which has rarely 
been the case of late years, except in England and in Holland. 

Dr, Priestley ( on general fiolicy ) remarks, that "it is by com* 
merce wc enlarge our acquaintance with the terraqueous globe, 
which tend greatly to expand the mind and to cure hurtful preju-* 
dices, unavoidably contracted in a confined situation at home." It 
must, says he, have a favorable influence on benevolence, and create 
» fondness for peace .*' The punctuality essential to all commercial 
dc^ings must inculcate upon the minds of all concerned in it, the 
pi'inciples of justice and honor." The immense importance of com* 
merce to any repubhc, where alone it can flourish in full bloom, 13 
i acknowledged by every one who has understood it ; but as it has cs- 
eJted the jealousies of the /in'TLiiyf^cdortiers, it has been cruelly txeatcd 
In many arbitrary governments. 

Lycurgus, contented to be a prince of iron •hearted banditti, enohled 
only the profession of arms; bul Solon more wisely ordained, not oqly 
that trades should be honorable, but that the council of the 4reo* 
pagm ahoidd chastise the idle, yide Plutarch. 

Hesiad tells us, that in those times no trade was dishonorable ; but 
E merclumC, highly honorable, because his profession was isvorable to 
ft republic, and to republicanism. 

Thalee, Mfiftoeratet, and Platoy wei 
The proSts of trade in the oil of olives, 
iravels of Plato to Egypt, The opinio 
4een by the account givt 
but we need not go from modem ti 



! all engaged in commerce.... 
defrayed the expenses of the 
of Solsmon, on trade, may be 

:e of his time, in holy writ; 

What was Portugal, i 



lime of De Gama ? Holland, in the time of De Wit - and wlu 




Ilinbow? Although ihccomluct of mere pctliars is some times 
Ight forward lo siigmali&e commerce by the idif nobles and pri- 
' ^eged orders of Europe ; yet at last, we sec all claMts join in Eng* 
Und.in giving corameite its true chwracter. 

Mercantile cities are the moat happy, saya Dr. Moore, because 
Ihey are most congenial with the nature of man: there all is 
life, motion. ajiJ Linimation, leavuig scaree the time for any to in- 
hricre with the happinc«s of others; there scandal, except for a great 
princei or a nobleman, is absolutely out of tbe question. " The mctv 
tRant does not like the soldier receive wages from hie sovereign ; nor 
lilc the lawyer, physician, EiC. from his fellow citizen : his wealth 
often Sows from independent sources ; he is under no obligation to 
those from whom it is derived. Those of them who have received 
liberal educations, are the most lilieral benefactors and tJie most he* 
neficial patriots in the world." lir. Moorf. 

All writers agree, that commerce and freedom, ale reciprocalljf 
guarantees for each other : neither can exist long without both ; and 
wherever one is discouraged, the other sickens ; and if neither is re> 
lievedf both are finally buried in one grave. 

Thus commerce, roving still from place to place. 
Blends, softens, and refines the human race; 
Of jarring realms allays the mutual hate, 
By cords of interest drawing slate to state. 
Where'er the breezes waft or billows roll, 
Awakts the shimberingyigour of the soul; 
Breaks the strange rivets prejudice had wrought, 
And custom fasten'd on the free bom thought. ' 

Assists the press to spread each useful art, 
Snfiooths the rough manners, meliorates the heart : 
Till men, the land and ocean compass'd round, 
Hail friends and brothers, stUl where men are found ; 
Till equal law, and virtue in her train, , 

Immortal liberty, o'er earth shall reign ; 
Truth, with a robe of light invest the ball, J; 

And what one nation knows be known to all. I 

Symlisan'a science revived, ', 

Montesquieu agrees with many of the principal republican writcrtf 
fl«t freedom and turbulence arc concomitants; however this may b^- 
't is certainly incumbent on a free people to tliink less of the evil of 
*ar, than if they were less liable to be drawn into it. As America i^ 
"0* the only country where the people have uniform pretensions to 
'^^ly and good government, they ought to he forever on their guatd 
gainst the insidious as well as open designs of all foreign and am^ 
fetious nations. By being on their guard, we only mean in full pre* 
Puation for an event they ought daily to expect, and never to drcadi 
*hat is rarely so great an evil as la supposed by the ignorant. Th« 
principles on which war is conducted by civilized nations, merely 
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gWcB us the choice of our last terrestrial bed. Tliis choice, a love 
of country and for posthumous fame, will always enable a republican 
to make in an instant, except O I horrida bella) in civil war. 

" Tell military ment a soldier or a sailor, said Hr. Moore, you are 
fighting for your country ! This simple sentence contains in it all 
the magic of excellence. It conjm-es up the ideas of protecting out 
properly, our homes ; the abodes of our fiirefathers ; the beloved 
acene» of our earhcst pleasures and first alfeciiona. It implies de- 
fending from outrage our constitution, our fi^eedom, our religion, our 
friends ; parents, wives, children, and grand children." 
" Vincit amor patrii laudumque immensa cupido." 
" It not only excites to virtuous exertions during life, but is a most 
consoling, soothing recollection in death." " Dulces morlens remi- 
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most of (hem self taught, and 
therefore, liable to errors, not so common to thorough bred mechanics 
snd mathematicians ; and yet persons of this description have often 
succeeded in building the fastest sailing ships in the world. Our 44 
gun ships were built after the best European models, with some im- 
provements in one instance : a novel addition was tried in two large 
and well secured diagonal braces, abutting a midshiji on the keel, and 
rising along the curves on each side, till at each end they support and 
add strength to the timber both of the sides and the decks, for the 
whole length of the ship , by which the longest ship would be in less 
danger of spi inging a leak, even if grounded a. midship on a idling 
tide. All our public ships are well built and highly finished ; even 
our tnedlry farmers sometimes undertake to form models and to build 

merchant vessels of 90 to 200 tons, with little or no instruction 

Their general rules are, by endeavoring to imitate the belly of a 
duck or a fish, for the hull, and to have the extreme breadth inithin 
one third of the whole length from the stem, to have an easy entrance 
and true curve lines, witli no hollow for the entire and cUan run of 
the ship, however trimmed or ladened, that if possible, no dead zoaleTf 
as it is called, may follow her in her most rapid motion : hut the com- 
bined difficulties to encounter in the entire construction and rigging 
a ship, involving as they do, the utmost stretch of mechanical and 
mathematical skill, as well as nautical experience of the varied ac- 
tions and counter-actions of the elements, often at war with each 
other, and grarity opposed to both ; all these difficulties make the 
entire art of ship-building the most complex of any of human inven- 
tion. Hence we often see our ships over-masted and too crank, by 
unskilful and speculative proportions, from the hope of gaining a de- 
sirable velocity. These errors are however Jess frequent from our 
immensely increased and increasing experience ; and in time may 
be wholly avoided. To enhance the value of our marine, we have 
now as fine a set of officers, as any in tjie world. Many of thera 
would not mismanage the fieet, if ei er called to exercise the duti eajj " 
« higher command, than the present numberof our ships will a 
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President, 


400 


44 


S5,5G1 


3I,fi53 


1,000 


30,000 


113,21. 




United States, 


400 


44 


50,963 


3 1,653 


1,000 


30,000 


113,51i 




Constitution, 


400 


44 


50,965 


31,653 


1,000 


30.000 


113,611 




Chesapeake, 


400 


44 


50,965 


31,653 


1,000 


30,000 


113,61; 




Constellation, 


340 


36 


44,293 


26,959 


1,000 


30,000 


102,25: 




Congress, 


340 


36 


44,293 


26,959 


1,000 


30,000 


102,35: 




New York, 


340 


36 


44.2S3 


26,959 


1,000 


30,000 


102,25; 




Ksscx, 


260 


32 


35,173 


20,633 


800 


25,000 


81,60 




Adams, 


2G0 


32 


35,173 


20,633 


800 


25,000 


81,60 




John Adams, 


130 


32 


35,173" 


20,633 


800 


25,000 


81,60 




Boston. 


260 


32 


35,!73 


30,633 


800 


25,000 


81,60 
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Syren, - . 


lao 


16 


19,745 


9.534 


600 


12.000 


41,88. 




Hornet, 


120 


16 


19,746 


9,534 


600 


12,000 


41,88' 




Argus, 


TJO 


16 


19,746 


9,534 


600 


12,000| 41,88' 
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Vixen. . 


90 


13 


15,939 


7,171 


500 


8,000; 51,611 




Nautilus, 


90 


12 


15,939 
15,939 


7,171 
7,171 


500 
500 


8,000 
8,001 


31,611 
3K61i 


Enterprize. 


90 




1. Gun boat, 


46 


1 


6,441 


3,648 


200 


7 so: 1 1,63 




9 ditto. 


414 


9 


57,969 


33,8.-2 


1,800 


6,730 


104,75 




2 Bombs, 






12,882 


7,296 


400 


1,500 


22,07. 






663,374 


383,925 


15,900 


379,000 


!,442,19' 




Our noble spirited se.amen and AoiT seamen. 


ate above 110,001 


If either gfthe De Wilts, Du Ruyter, or Van 


Tromp, 


could loo 


down m crar insignificanl. nara! force, lyith so man 


Y excellent seamei 


and such an immense commereiul interest to gu 


ard, they would b 


astonished at our apparent negligence ; but we a 


e peihaps stronge 


than is generally apprehended, 100 good cruisin 


ships. 


to averag 


30 guns, covild be equipptd from the merchant s 


rvice ir 


less than 


montlis. And for Xhc probable effect we appeal to 


Lloyd's 


ists for th 


years 1775, to 1782. 
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(f the Untied Stairs, fur Ihc fiMovriag fit 


inci/iai fiorU 


, commencing ^^^| 


jlprii iaoi, lajiflrii 1805, vjiih the comparaUve inert 
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in ihififiiii^' for Un years. 










Tan». 


Tons. 




Porta. 


Payments. 


1794. 


1B04. 


1 


New York, . - - 


S 12.852,020 87 


94,06! 


166,353 


Philadelphia, . . 


7,77r,965 U 


74,168 


81,163 




Boatari, .... 


6,408,400 35 


66,961 


107,361 




Baltimoie, . . . 


3,851,963 OS 


24.253 


63,480 




' Charlealon, . . . 


3,031,639 S4 


40,572 


48,550 




Norfolk, .... 


l.r6l,673 77 


17,594 


38,349 


M 


Salem, Ms. . . . 


1,034,498 or 


23,633 


33,a23 


■ 


SavEuinah, . . . 


914,039 73 


3,038 


8,0 19 


■ 


Providence, . - . 


781,556 13 


12,603 


15,268 




Ponland, . . . 


545,363 66 


14,872 


30,684 . 


H 


New Haven, . . - 


510,637 15 


6^08 


P,624 


■ 


Petersburg, . . . 


510,506 17 






■ 


Porlsmouth, N. M- . 


481,5 13 41 


14,524 


31,536 




Alexandria, . . . 


467,761 23 


9,083 


11,891 




Newbui-yport, ■ - 


400,614 30 


18.372 


25,934 




Newport, . - - 


390,916 70 


12,180 


12,371 




Middleiown, . . . 


383, ri? 31 




16,741 




Wilmington, N.C. 


319,110 07 


5,407 


4,398 




Richmond, . . . 


2M,032 43 




3,486 




New London, . . 


283 049 88 


21,975 


10,135 




Wilmington, . . 


230,327 87 


3,300 


tl,jj2 




Kennebunk, . - 


168,934 64 




6,J64 




Kewbeni, .... 


146,439 95 


3,659 


5,724 




I'^denion, . . . 


129,505 57 


5,670 


9,392 


,^^ 


Bristol, R.I. . . 


106,600 




5. 5 39 


^^t 


Glouctsttr, . . . 


104,049 61 


9,5 68 


1 1,988 


^^M 


Bath, 


96,927 19 


6,717 


14,299 


^H 


Vappahannock, 


93.249 97 


2,9 J 1 


5,433 


^^1 


Marbieheud, 


92,439 48 


14.799 


19,005 




Wiscasset, . , 


69,.!22 45 


13,469 


H,595 


^^1 


Fwrfield, 


72.900 46 


3,453 


5,7B3 




New Bedford, . 


71,227 50 


8,254 


20,7;2 


^^1 


Washington, N.C. 


67,'J34 64 


3,519 


4,529 


^^1 


' Biadeford, . . 


61,911 63 


7,421 


5,767 


^^M 


Nantucket, 


5a,395 41 


9,494 


15,109 


^^M 


HymouUi, . . 


57,256 99 


5,813 


16,137 




Waldobo rough, . 
Penobscot, 


52.932 96 


. 


U,187 


^^M 


51,366 63 


3,6B3 


9,637 


. ^H 


For the anniijl totals see scutiv.l luble. 
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( of dutiet on mercAandtse, lammge, /lassfiorls, and clears 
cnces, •which accrued during Ihf year IS04. and of ail the foreigTi 
articles of that yean imftarlation, vhich -were actually tomumed with- 
in Ike United Stales. 



30.21 1,367 dollars, al 12^ per cent, 


3,776,420 87 


7,641,925 


- 15 


1,146,288 75 


43a,336 


20 


85,047 20 




Additional duty on 823,397,845 at 3 J p. 
10,488,696 gallons, at 39:3 cents, 


t. 557,446 la 


38,278.538 


5,565,302 9* 


Spirits, 


3.061,007 3fl 


Sugar, 


55.070,013 pounds, 2:5 


1,383,959 I 


Salt, 


2.439.241 bushels, 20 


487,848 30 


Wines, 


3,003,313 gallons, 31:9 


958,117 79 


Teas, 


2.423,074 pounds, 30 


485,133 40 


Coffee, 


6,101,191 do. S . . 


305,039 55 


Molasses, 


6.535,513 gallons, 3 


326,775 65 


All other a 


ticks, 


488,854 38 




13,060,958 30 


Deduct dut 


es refunded and diflerence in calculation, 


15,448 32 




13,045,509 78 


3 J per cent 


reta'ned on drawbacks, 


245,000 56 


Extra duty 


of 10 per cent, on merchandise imported 






188,163 71 




Net amount of duties on merchandise, 






13,478,673 5 


Duties on tonnage, . . . 159,439 S4 




Light money, .... 49,300 16 








208,730 






Duties on p 


assports and clearances, 

ue, 


17,334 


Gross reven 


13,704,737 5 


Deduct exp 


nses of collection, .... 
evenue, 


484,045 68 


Net 


13.320,691 37 



A further or minute specification of the articles imported would 
-swell this work beyond a neat manual size. 
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734,053 
359,461 
331,585 
434,974 
236,718 
281,343 
013,049 
288,172 
022,397 
663,511 
734,243 
881,803 
244,300 
760,648 
439,241 
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719,457 
919,066 
499,388 
291,988 
645,772 
583,307 
403,381 
767,745 
206,395 
079,636 
337,637 
882,376 
443,814 
066,934 
070,0 1 3 
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754 
970 
430 
717 
618 
726 
369 
877 
331 
182 
196 
393 
320 
260 
191 


4,150 
2,588 
4,769 

11,237 
6.033 

14,674 
5,326 

13,511 
4,178 

10,800 
7,408 
8,471 
6,72« 
8,495 
6,101 
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3,047,242 
983.997 
2,614,008 
2,009,509 
2,460,914 
3.374,118 
2,310,259 
2,008,399 
1,890,963 
4,501,503 
3,797,634 
3,669,831 
2,406,938 
3,174,370 
2,433,074 


i 
1 
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1,038,453 
916,256 
1,269,723 
1,304,969 
3,080,000 
3,000,000 
2,060,000 
2,100,000 
2,000,000 
2,400,000 
3,150,000 
1,233,721 
1,912,000 
1,772,769 
3,003,312 


i 
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345 
148 
874 
232 
225 
905 
341 
369 
145 
084 
359 
545 
969 
275 
513 


5,664 
6,354 
4,250 
4,236 
3,144 
3,853 
3,896 
3,724 
4,079 
3,889 
3,717 
5,447 
6,317 
5,963 
6,535 


ti 


385 
861 
160 
391 
681 
562 
760 
T28 
743 
297 
937 
563 
333 
342 
696 


143 
603 
379 
428 
545 
018 
599 
819 
648 
302 
785 
608 
720 
959 
488 
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16,331,986 
20,093,364 
21,507,053 
21,284,130 
22,624,413 
29,886,973 
36,496,589 
28,044,276 
23,972,260 
33,093,831 
34,393,617 
43,527,584 
31,706,161 
34,369,876 
38,278,528 
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NOTE N. ESFORTS. IlT 

J aumniary of the value of the exliortt from each laur, 1805. 



I 




Dom^tir. 


/"orng?!. 


Totol. 






be* Hampshire, - 


389,595 


218,813 


608,408 


■fGrtnonti « ■ > - 


101.997 


67,405 


169,402 


nbraachusetts, . . 


5,697,051 


13,738,606 


19,435,6sr 


Shode Island, . . 


1,065,579 


1,506.470 


2,572,049 


Connecticut, . . . 




1,353,537 


90,190 


1,443,727 






8,098,060 


15,334,883 


23,483,943 


New Jersey, . . . 




20,633 


no 


30.743 






4,365,240 


9,397,012 


13,762,252 


fielavare, . - ■ 




77,827 


380,556 


358,383 


Maryland, . . . 




3,408,343 


7,450,937 


10,859,480 






1,135,350 


184,865 


1,330,215 


Virginia 




4,945,635 


660,985 


5,606,520 


North Carolina, . 




767,434 


13,469 


779,903 


South Carolina, . . 


5,957,646 


3,108,979 


9,066,625 




2,351,169 


43,677 


2,3J4,846 


Territory of theU. 








S. yiz. • Detroit, 








Michilimakinac, . 








■and New Urleans, 


2,651,706 


1,033,062 


3,684,768 


Toted, 


43,387,003 


53,179,019 


95,566,022 


Classic summary ifdomesti 


tximrtsfor 1 


05. 


{' Produceof the Se 


If 






. 2.884,000 



The Forest, 5,261.000 

Asricultiirc, 31,563.000 

Manufactures, 3,525,000 

Uncertain, . , . ' 155)003 

BrjFor a general comparative view of «/a/p exports (»te fiagt, I33,j) 
bBI for particulars (tee l>a^e, 1 13,J for their destination (sec /lage, 
117,J for the minutiae of the annual classic summary, {sec /lage. 

This neat and tery satisfactorj' mode of classing our exports, ori- 
Einued since Mr. Jefferson's administration to note the continual in- 
Ot«ae of the several classes from year to year, will be highly interest* 
itg to every political arithmetician. 



a of rjn/wrtt of the ftAhviing articUa of AmfrUan pm^- 
diicc end manufaclure^ aclccled from ihc gaieral lint. 



I 



Bear, .. . . doz. bottles 
Ship bread, . . . barrels 

Butler, Iba. 

Boots, pairs 

Tallow candles, . . lbs. 
Wool cards, . . . doz. 
Copper and brass manufac- 
liired, .... dols. 
Coaches Sc other cargs, dois. 
Furniture house, . . do!s. 
Gun powdei", . . . bba. 
Gioscng, .... lbs. 

Hats, dois. 

Mums and bacon, . . I'js. 

Hops, lbs. 

Iron castings, . . . dols. 
Wrought iron, . . lbs. 

Lard, lbs. 

Lead St shot, . . . lbs. 

Pork, bbs. 

Potatoes, . . . bushels 
Spirits domestic, . galls. 

Shoes, pairs 

Saddlery, .... dols. 

Soap, lbs. 

Snuff, lbs. 

Manufactured tobacco, lbs. 



1,019 
15,346 
66fi,800 



25 

8,300 

3,000 

I3,a08 

25,85'1 

29,208 

2,175 

296,347 

650 

2,598 

3,500 

522,717 

41,960 

27,781 

23,263 

753 

7,046 

3,328 



95,181 

65U 

268,371 

101,356 

1,413,005 

18,336 

16,573 

271,575 

1,454,657 

6,985 

52,268 

40,353 

16,979 

137,879 

3,141 

1,686,721 

109,682 

416,076 



7,070 

90,737 

1,666,724 I 

10,128 

981,446 

1,33S 

12,977 
30,279 
141,003 
349,300 
370,933 
95,098 
903,934 
134,606 
25,821 
300,000 
1,308,278 
8,000 
57,925 
62,995 
67,092 
102,503 
23,516 
1,815,775 



In page 124, the exports of beef, pork and lard are underrated on 
an estimate for consumption of provisions at sea. 

The great profits that the late unbounded expansion of our com- 
merce has afforded to agriculture, have,/ora time, reduced the nnm- 
ber of our trades by a temporary change of occupations ; but should 
the caprice of any European nation narrow our sphere for commer- 
cial employment, we have (either latent or in embryo) every art that 
we can dtsirc lo encourage : hence, if we are prematiirdy urged to 
rival Europe in their own trades, it will be the natural result of trans- 
atlantic flalicy. Page 1 1 3 will give a full display of domestic articles 
f:cfiorted, but not of all our manufactures. 



HOTE H. EXPORTS. il? 

J STATEMENT ^ the exfioru tfihe XMted State* from the !•/ ^ 
Ottt^tTt 1803, to the ZOch Sefltemier, 1804. 



SPECIES OF 
MEHCiUXDIZE. 



A%hca, pot, 

Do. pearl, 

Apples, 

Seer, porter and cider in casks, 

Do. in boules, . . . 

Beef, 

Biscuiti or ship-bread, . 

Do 

Buclivheat, 

Barlej, 

Bran and shorts, .... 

Beans, 

Butter, 

Boots, 

Bark, essence of, . • . , 

\ Com, Indian, 

I Coal, 

Cheese, 

Chocolate, 

Cotton 

Coffee, 

Cocoa, 

Candles, spermaceti, . . 

Do. tallow, 

Cables and tarred cordage. 
Canvas, or sail-cloth. 
Cards, wool and cotton, 

Do. playing, 

Copper or brass, and cop- > 

per manufactured, . 3 

Coaches and other carriages, 

Flour, 

Fish, dried or smoked, . . 

Bo. pickled, 

Do 

Pumiture, hou&hold, . . 
Flaxseed, 



do.' 

Gallons, 

Dozens, 

Barrels, 

do. 



Gallons, 
Bushels, 



do. 

do. 
Cwt. 
Pieces, 
Dozens, 
Packs, 
Dollars, 



Barrels, 

Quintals 

Barrels, 

Kegs, 

Dollars, 

Bushels, 



tJometlie. Foreign. 



1,138 

6,H01 
75,501 

4,416 
134,896 
85,513 
50,390 



5,318 

156 

36,614 

2,476,5S0 

6,024 

1,031 

941 

1,944,873 

1,299,873 

9,489 

3S,034,irs 



127,229 

2,239,35S 
4,165 



8,654 
14,755 
8 10,008 
567,825 
89,482 
13/)45 
78,SSS 
281,757 



3,083,B6a 

8,312,713 

695,13j 



HOTE N. EXPORTS, 
STATEMEJVT, CONTINUED. 



SPECIES OF 
MERCHANDIZE. 



Flax, . . . , 

Gunpowder, . . 

Ginseng, . . , 

Hata, . . . . 
Hams and bacon, 

r powder, . . 

Hops, . . . . 



Hides, 
Homed ci 

Hogs, . 

Iron, pig, 
Do. bar. 
Do. c; 



itUe, 



ing3. 



Do. all 1) 
lndie;o, .... 

Leather, 

Lead and sliot, . . . . 

Meal, rye, 

Do- Indian, 

Do. buckwheat, . . . 
Do. oat, 

Molasses, 

Mustard, 

Mules, 

Medicinal drugs, . . . . 

Merchandize, and all other 
ides of goods not parti- 
cularly enumerated, 

Nailsj 

Oil, linseed, 

Do. spermaceti, . . . 
Do. whale and other fish, 

OaiH, 

Pork, 

Pitch, 

Potatoes, -' 



do. 
Gallons, 
Pounds, 
Numb. 
Doltars, 

do. 



9S6 

510,520 

301,499 

48,915 

l,g04,S84 

S,58r 

S8S.886 

4^635 

6,390 

5,136 

5,599 



S,023 

605 

31,664 

431,315 

110,780 
19,047 
5,550 
646,505 
73,726 
111,533 
6,325 
43,313 
96,437 



I 



9,168 




40,837 


48,6 


26,750 


149/) 


3,565,719 




214,299 




19,804 


138,1 



I 



HOTZ N. XXP0&T3. 
STATEMENT, COJrTVWBD. 



SPECIES OP 
MERCHANDIZE. 



Poultry, . . 
Rice, . . . 
Rye, ... . 
Roun, . . . 
Spices, pepper, 

Do. pimento, 

Do. all other, 
Spirits, foreign, from grain, 

Da. from other materials. 

Do. domestic, foreign ma- ? 
tcri.is, .... J 

Do. fi-otn domestic produce, 
Shoes and slippers, . . . 
and furs, .... 

Saddlery, 

Starch, 

Soap, 

Sugar, brown, .... 

Do- clayed, 

Do. loaf and other refined. 

Snuff, 

Spikes 

Sheep, 

Ship stuff, 

Steel, unwTought, . . . 

Do. manu&ctures of, . . 
Salt, glauber, 

Do. other, 



Tobacco, loanufactured. 
Do. unmanufactured, . 

Tallow 

Tca,boheB, . . . . 
Do. BOUchoDg, . . • 
Do. hyson, .... 
Do. other green, . . 

Tar, 

Turpentine, .... 



Dozens, 
Tierces, 
Bushels, 
Barrels, 
Pounds, 

do. 

do. 



Pairs, 
Dollars, 



Pounds, 

do. 
Numb. 
Cwt. 



Hhds. 

Pounds, 
do. 



(yiiVTITT OK VALUE. 



Dome*He. Pttretgn. 

78,385 
11,715 
4,675 

3,7«3,«46 
463,539 
115,047 
339,594 
789,465 
409,531 
41,979 
123,741 
958,609 
7,837 
30,401 
3,796,983 
818^14 



106,167 
30,068 



743,015 

54,085,650 

30,060,703 

25,S6S 

610 

1,750 



13,456 
3,466 



578,071 
83,343 
35,440 



331,843 
760fi6i 
101,785 
135,543 




NOTE N. EXPORTS. 
STATMM^JVT, COATLVUED. 









.V.LUE. 


SPECTSS OF 

MERCHA.YDIZE. 














Gallons, 




F„„gn. 


Turpentine, spirits of, . . 


19.536 






Bushels, 


137,024 




Whalebone, 


Pounds, 


134,006 




Wax, 


do. 


217,889 




Wine, Madeira, Malmsey ? 








and London pariicular, J 








Do. all other, .... 


do. 




32,648 


Do. Sherry and St. Lucar, 


do. 




10,803 


Do. Lisbon, Oporto, Stc. 


do. 




8,853 


Do. Teneriffe, Fayal, Ma-? 
lag"! £<:c S 


do. 




16,509 


Do. all other in casks, . 


do, 




1,45 3,003 




Dozens, 




831 


Do Claret and other in > 
bottles, 5 


do. 




40,346 


Wood, staves and headings, 


M. 


34,614 




Do. shingles, .... 


do. 


75,156 




Do. hoops and poles, . . 


do. 


4,228 




Do. boards, planks, &c. . 


M. feet, 


76,000 




Do. timber, 


Tons, 


836 




Do. all other timber, wood ? 
and lumber, ■ - . ) 


Dollars, 


55,924 




Do. oak hark and other dye, 


do. 


88.470 




Do. all manufactiires of, . 


do. 


203,175 






The goods, wares and merchandize of domestic growth or manu- 
facture, included in this statement, are estimated ai. forty -Jh<e inilUona, 
Jour hundred and airly-seven ihouiandy four hundred and seventy-tt' 
ven dollars, and those of foreign growth or manufacture at thirty- 
six millions, Iwo hundred and thirty-one thousand, five hundred and 
ninety-seven dollars. It is presumed that for the sumx total, a refer- 
e will be had in this, and in all other instances- of inquiry, to the 
KAi, STATISTICAL TABLE, to aid Q coin/iaralivc Tfifiir, and to 
r the interesting questions that may arise from any thing in 
natural connection therewith. " Although Sullv was not ignorant 
of the minutia;, his mind was chiefly occupied by grand results." 



J 
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TABLE of the Value and Dettmalion of Ikf Ex/iorU of the United 




Slatet/o 


r the year 1804. 










TotaJ value 




TO WHAT PLACE. 


Domeitie 


Foreign 


to each 






firoduce. 


firoduce. 


fiomer. 




Prassia, 


£409,331 


776,795 


1,166,116 










Sweden 


58,361 


64,045 






Swedisb West Indies, . . 


400,848 


163,731 


691,975 










Denmark and Norway, 


477,211 


1,115,965 






Dmiah West Indies, . . 


1,081,618 


6*3,388 






Danish East Indies, . . 


16,073 


13,368 


3 346 621 




United Netherlands, . . 


2,064,1 S8 


1 1,757,003 


' ' 




Dutch West Indies and > 
American colonieB, . J 


1,600,667 


648,365 






Dutch East Indies, . . . 


80,176 


97,049 


16,44MI' 




England, Man and Bervick, 


■,552,764 


1,326,394 




Scotland, 


1,361,350 


140,888 






Ireland, 


1,391,333 


36,298 






Guernsey, JerBcy, Sark ? 
and AldemaT, . . . S 


282,212 


15,263 






Gibrallar, 


243,348 


74,339 






Britirii Eaat Indies, . - 


16,453 


113,830 






British West Indies, . 


6^15,667 


731,991 








175,597 


32,666 








807,709 


111,363 






Other Britirfi colonies, . 


1,135 


364 


31,839,802 
4,475,007 




HandMiTg, Bmnen, other ? 
Haute urwns. &c . . % 

VRnch European ports on? 
theAd-tk,. . . \ 


949,4S4 


3,52 S,iM 




3,139,206 


5,384,53] 




•»•. «k the MccUtetianeaa, 


80,906 


220,419 






ftmd. Wert India and ? 
^Atericaa colonies . J 


1,742,368 


1,867,533 






BonboQ and HmriUus, . 


120,043 


221,135 


13,776,111 









KOTl K. ESPOBTS. 

TABLE, cojrrimjED. 



TO WHAT PLACE. 



Spanish European ports on ? 
the Atlantic, . . . > 
Do. on the Mediterranean, 
Teneriffe and other Canaries, 
Floridas, 

Honduras, Campeacliy and ? 

Mosquito shore, . . 5 
Spanish West Indies and ? 

American colonies, . $ 

Portugal, 

Madeira, 

Fayal and the other Azoves, 
Cape de Verd Islands, . . 
Other African ports, . . 
Coast of Brazil and other ? 
American colonies, . $ 

Italy, 

Triest and other Austrian ? 
ports on the Adriatic, . J 

Turkey, Levant and Egypt, 

Morocco and Barbary states, 

Cape of Good Hope, . 

China, 

East Indies, (generally) 
West Indies, do. . 
Europe, do. . 



Domtttic 
firoduce. 



6r6,n4 
130,084 
60,738 
I 17,430 
149,344 

1,725,661 




Fareign 



SO, 100 
61,101 
33,886 
207,717 
184,839 

1,176,998 



46,287 
107,770 



From the 1st of October to the Glstof December, incluaivf 



J 



VOTE m. xxromrs. 
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1 TO WHAT PLACE. 


Dfumntie 
produce. 


Foreign 
produce. 


TotaljHthu 
to each 
power. 


lAfrica, (generally) . . . 


£231,788 


126,248 


349/)36 

lO/XK) 

196/)59 


SoathSeas, 

Noftb-westcoastof America, 


XOfiOO 




20,641 


175,418 






77,699/)74 



CLASSIC SUMMARY of DomcMtic Produce exported in 1804. 

Ppo^ictofiliesea, S M20,000 

the forest, 4,630/X)0 

agriculture, . . . • . • 30,890,000 

manu&ctures, 2,100,000 

uncertain, ....... 430y000 



To the foregoing detail and summary of exports for the year 1 804 
r, we here add another for the year 1803, chiefly to shew the 
nm method of classing the different articles under the appropriate 
sad descriptive heads, by which we have embraced the sums total 
only, in the last item. The next table presents an interesting view 
of all the exports yet a9certained at all the custom»houses of the 
United States, but it is to be lamented that these are generally short 
of the truth, owing to the unwillingness that many individuals have 
shewn to inform (uimeceaaarily as they conceive) any one of the ex- 
tent of their trade ; but, as by these errors the imports sometimes 
appear to over-run the exports, they injure their own mercantile re- 
putation, with that of commerce generally, in the eyes of the legis- 
lature, whenever the delusive balance is thus presented. In follow- 
ing this subject, it has been discovered that at least Jive millions 
^ere omitted in one year^ yet the general official account is suffered 
to stand till the next edition of this work, before which time, if these 
ficts can be more fully dtacoveredhy any new means« they will be giveii 
^ die public ; in the mean time, shippers are cautioned to be more 
attentive to their futurie entries of articles for exportation, for their 
S^neral regard to truth as well as for the general weal. 



120 NOTE N. EXPORTS. 

A CLASSIC SUMMARY of the value of the exfiorta of the 
States during the year ending on the 30th day of Sefitember^ 
accomfianying the refiort of the secretary of the treasury. 

The Sea — ^2,635,000. 

1. Fisheries, 

Dried fish, or cod fishery, . . . 1,620,000 
Pickled do. or river fishery, (herring, 

shad, salmon, mackarel) . . . 560,000 

Whale (common) oil and bone, . . 280,000 

Spermaceti oil and candles, . . 175,000 



The Fouest— 4,820,000. 

3. Skins and furs, (Indian product) . 500,000 

Ginseng, (raw product of forest) . . 100,000 



3, Product of wood. 

Lumber, (boards, staves, shingles, hewn 

timber, masts, &c.) . . . 2,800,000 

Oak bark and other dyes, . . . 225,000 

Naval stores, (tar, turpentine, pitch, rosin,) 460,000 
Ashes, pot and pearl, .... 735,000 



Agriculture— .32,995,000. 
4. JProduct of animals. 

Beef, tallow, hides, live cattle, . 1,145,000 

Butter and cheese, .... 585,000 

Pork, pickled bacon, lard, (live hogs) 1,890,000 

Horses and mules, .... 460,000 

Sheep, . 55,000 



5. Vegetable food. 

Wheat, flour and biscuit, . . 9,S 10,000 

Indian com and meal, . . . 2,025,000 

Rice, . . . . . . . 2,455,000 

All other, (rye, oats, pulse, potatoes, ap- 
ples, &c.) 290,000 



2,6 



4,S 



4,1 



14,C 



JroTB ir. Ex^oRtSi 
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'JProducCf amtinuecL 

Yobaccb, 6,230,000 

totton, (atl8 to45 cents) 7,920,000 

Flaxseed, 465,000 

Hops, . 90,000 

Wax, ....... 60,000 

Poultiy, hemp, flax, Sec. . . 15,000 

rg . . ■ .. rt 630,000 



MANUFACTDftks — 1,655,000. 

6. Soap, candles, boots, shoes, &c. . » 395,000 

Hats, . . . . . . . 18,000 

Of GRAIN, (spirits, beer, starch, &c.) . S 1,000 

Of WOOD, (including furniture, coaches, &c.) 2 10,000 

Cordage, canvas, linseed oil, . . . 50,000 

Of laoN— pig iron, .... 26,000 

bar iron, 18,000 

castings, .... 6,000 

nails, &c. . . . . 21,000 

Various items, 16,000 



7. Of foreign materzalay viz. 

Spirits, (of molasses,) . . . . 481,000 

Sugar, refined, 18,000 

Chocolate, 4,00d 

Gunpowder, ...... 38,000 

Of brass and copper, .... 6,000 

Medicinal, . . . . . . . 18,000 



Uncertain, 



790^00 



565,000 
300,000 



g 42,105,000 
■Hi' I II ' — ■ 



Although the next table will shew the states frorti which all the 
exfiorta were made, yet as much of the produce was previously 
transported coast-wise, as well as by the principal waters and roads 
from other states, the domestic produce of each state is not yet as- 
certainisd, except by the mere estimate of individuals. In a future 
edition of this work, an effort to exhibit the manufactures and 
total product of the labour of each state will be attempted, if no ac- 
cident should intervene to prevent this design. ^ 
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57,267 

555,055 

14,870,556 

1,833,773 

1,446,216 

19,851,136 

25,406 

17,438,198 

662,042 

12,834,343 

6,483,028 

874,884 

14,304,045 

1,733,939 

29,430 


<3 


8 


57,041 

431,836 

11,336,876 

1,322,945 

1,114,743 

14,045,079 

2,289 

11,949,679 

418,695 

12,264,331 

4,430,689 

769,799 

10,663,510 

2,174,268 


i 


S 


480 
789 

273 
818 

527 
722 
967 
065 
609 
986 
931 
013 
759 


■a 

1 


1 


20 

361 

11,421 

1,055 

1,143 

18,719 

9 

12.431 

297 

16,399 

6,292 

485 

8,729 

1,396 


I 


1 


361,433 

8,639,253 

947,138 

763,128 

14,300,892 

61,877 

8,915,463 

283,729 

12,746,190 

6,113,451 

338,134 

6,994,179 

9.61,848 


1 

<0 












Vermont, . . 

Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, . 
Connecticut, . 
N. York, . . 
N. Jersey, . . 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, . . 
Maryland, . . 
Virginia, , . 
N. Carolina, . 
S. Carolina, . 
Georgia, . . 
Kentucky, , . 
Tennessee, 
Territories, . 


1 


L 


h 


_^ 



r 



NOTES >-. O.* P. EXPORTS, LABOUR, &,C. 12S 

Perbapfi manj' other articles in our list of exports would form u* 
•triking exhibitions as any of those in the preceding tables (t-iiom 
OTity rxrefited, vhich in its scvtia! rclatioua is particularlr interest- 
ing. Reminding the enquirer of the imporIai)cc of our view to com- 
bine the general results rather than to attend to tninuti*, we proceed 
to consider another subject of as much importance as any in the 
statistical catalogue. 

CustotD'house balances were once the criterion for national profit 
and loss, but these have of late l>ecn so fully exploded, that much need 
not be repeated by ua. Mr. Hume among others helped lo correct 
tlus ancient error. He plea^ntly tells us that Mr, Gee struck the 
Biitish nation with an universal panic, by proving from custom- 
house entries, that " 'Acre ^vould not be a iluUing in the eoualry iii^five 

We have already shewn that what has occurred in every part of 
the worid, existti now in our country, where short entries, ai Iraat on 
exports, are too etjvtmon. But these aiv not the most important 
points by which the faJlacy of an old rule of judging of the bulance 
rf trade is demonstrated. All our country would not seiJ for 10,000 
iterling in the beginning of the sixteenth century ; it would now 
command above two thousand five hundred millions of dollars, QV 
rather at (his rale, for any part comprised in any Jiiir tale, or valu- 
ation, of all the real and personal estates within the United States j 
to which, were we to add doubU the tfiecie in preaent circulation, an 
increased price, esceeding all l>elief, would soon be realized 
Qfl all real estate, as far as the sales followed this increase of mo- 
ney, for the averaged price of this property being now at less than 
On&£fth its ultimate value, it requires more m>',n akd more no- 
HEv, particularly the latter, to bring it on a par with the same spet 
cies in Europe ; yet this is the only kind of property that would be 
nnateriaily affected by the coniemplateil change in the circulating 
tftecie of the country. Produce is already near enough its cont^ 
paralivr value, and labour orUi/ too high, but when our new lands 
are at a fair price, lat>our leilt jail lo a par with that of other coum 



* In canneOinD vrilli the gFocrai tabic, and with all (lur conunerdit import!, ci-> 
porn, &c. a *h«rt noie is included here. On the aubject of ingurance campmici with 
upitils, lirtle will now be did, but that ths author of this book, who first intra- 
ditccd thern into the United Statn, recaivcd the first hinti on the lubjcct from 
ihit much lamented friend Ca America, Dr. Piici. By thcM innirance cotnpi- 
Din, naw amounting to marc than forty in number, of which half ire owned in 
MiHichnsetti only, tlrii tuiUkai tavi tern lavrJ in frcmiumi in mi year, that would 
Wre gone to Europe but for iheK cnmpanin. Their plan) are pubUthed in ill the 
Dcwipspers I ^hcrdiire,' the amount of their capitalt alone iihere repeated; they »• 
ended tea miUianiin January, iSoj, and have increaied linec. Id inwlier lowci, 
^h tbouU anllilhc iuiheii cf kauHng, cf fire and lift imarmci i tbelatlcr tegu- 

["M ihcir busiaeM' by lablea nf the probabjlitiei of life, the formw by — ' * 

°nin established piincipkswell bionn. 
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tries. Were this the onlj- good resulting from a diange, 
fltreis would be laid on the measure proposed. Slavery 



parison with the average of other articles in genera! eAlimation t 
use ; then these United States will soon be fi'eed from lis 
general evil ! 

The preceding remarks involve a proof that imports, even by U 
apparent excess above the present exports in a young countryf^ 
not operate to its disadvantage in any view, mucli less in a real^ 
iance qf trade, neither docs the noimnally high rates of interest q 
paid to foreigners, ulways evince either loss or ei^travagance. 
Raleick and Pesv, were both Aorrowcia, the latter afony rate %% 
once offered all Pennsylvania as a pledge for 10,000 pounds i 
which «'as then thought imufficienc security ! So when our go' 
ment were once willing to sell their lands (now worth 8 dollars) 8V9 
cents, in 1787, there were not so many buyers as when the prico 
tht »at»e fiublie lands was, in ir96, raised to 3 dollars ; and if itij 
been fixed at 3, it would still have met with more and better s 
For those that now sell are richly learth. that vioneij, selected as ^ 
generally are, the bett from the choice of near 300 miUiont; batfij 
reigners, judging otherwise, by the low prices formerly and e 
demanded, buy less than lliey would if they knew the public 
ARE YET THt TRiME OF THE UNITED STATES. Hcncc any Im- 
ported money on loans made or to be made, to bring these lands into 
greater demand and nearer their true value, will still increase the na- 
tional wealtli in spite of the balamce of thadi. What farmeri 
while improving a new estate, would admit that, because he had 
given bis ordinary lands a complete dressing, sufhcient for many 
years, and therefore im/iorted in rich manure, &c. three times the 
net proceeds of his next years crop, transported or exported to 
market, thence, that by a balance of imports and exporta for 
the year only, he was going to ruin ? It is in both cases, on a series 
of years, and by including a total -valuation of the entire eatatea at 
each period that a true balance of profit and loss can be struck. 
Thus our country, in mere estimation, perhaps worth nothing when 
first discovered, is now valued at more than 3,500 millions of 
dollars ; although annually importing more than it exports, and 
even yet a trifle, in proportion to the magnitude of the ques- 
tion, giving 25 dollars a head, or rather the value of fifty days 
labour only, in specie, if averaged for each individual, to our country, 
by foreign loans, to be circulated in useful improvements. If the 
certificates given therefore were receivable at tlie national land bank 
of 1796, still open and increasing in operation, more benefits would 
be derived from this increase than would be readily believed by any 
superficial observer of any calculations, yet formed on these facts : 
they are however predicated on a plain and simple statement of Wil- 
liam Penn, who, in describing all JVorch America to his friends said> 
" v)e havcfound a country v/hiclnome qf you perhapt etteem ai nQlhingf 
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fci( a» it in dJ" greater extent than all Eurofte, and abounding in all lAe 
sift* of nature, and at least equal in all Ihe rich -varieiiet of ctime and toil, 
ghe u* «n/y a* many men and at much money and we will make it equal 
in ever)' other important view, fler/iafia in our own time." There 
h Utile doubt, had tliat provident and enterprizing great man been 
invested with efficient meaiisandapatiiarchnl controulo/'o/''Af coun- 
fry 6>r 50 years, that it would now have twice the population, with 
hat times the amount in a total valuation of all its valuable proper' 
lies and effects including the increased value of its territories. 

Perhapsenoughhasbeensaidon the subject of a cus'om-AoBJeia/ofice 
qf trade, and yet as many of our modern publications have contained 
obioleie views of the question, a few more remarks will be added to 
this ntrte, with the hope of placing the facts in a clear light. 

When our country was younger, our merchants were poor and de» 
pendant on European credits, for the active capital they employed : 
Ihey were then obliged to sell their cargoes here, at the price 
fixed by their creditors. Then the sim/ile !>alance was easily deter- 
mined, by comparing their impoils with the previously fixed and 
ultimate price of the goods exported ; but as soon as the funding of 
flie war and state debts by congress, gave a great accession of capital 
to ftU classes of the community, enabling our merchants to pur- 
chase their goods with ready money in Europe, by which they often 
Ralized a clear gain of 10 to IS per cent, in the difference of price," 
their shipments were now made for their oi:m account, and consigned 
ro ohain they pleased ; this often gives them a profit of ten per cent.' 
on an entire cargo more than they could receive when they were 
mere faciori, for their European creditors. Hence, if a cargo of 
flour be entered at 8 dollars cost, to net 12 abroad, if the proceed* 
be invested in foreign articles, the al^aretit custom-house balance 
would be 50 per cent, against the country, though in fact a great 
gain. Whatever our emigrants bring with them is also a gain, 
although often a large debit in the deceptive account in question ; 
add to this, if a ship is cither hired abroad or sold, both the hire and 
>ale often swell this nomino/ debit; so when our merchants ship specie 
to India, or billn, no outward entry is made of either, but often a large 
return cargo, and of course a debit appears in the nominal statements 
of the cualom-Aoune balance of trade. 

In our daily prints are often seen complaints against the trade to 
the East Indies, as the cause of the present scarcity of money ; this 
is also an error, 100,000 dollars sent to India have often purchased 
200,000 pieces of nankeens or muslins, be. in proportion. 150,000 
of these pieces arc sent to the islands, and sold, at times, at or near 
3 dollars the piece for cash, which on the return may be entered or 
not, asit is sometimes in part expended in coffee. This article often 
serves as cash for remittances to Europe, -aiih a jirr^fit to the shipper; 
in all and either of these operations we hnd the specie account greatif 
benefited. 

* Thii cficct of (apiul CO the naiion, cmuoi bs toe ofien cpQiiikred 
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In another note we shall endeavour to shew the true 
late drain if afienefrom cur country. 

For the foregoing reasons, were we to endeavour to 
imports and exports tor the last yeai-) we should do it th 

£STIAL17E. 
All mercantile Imports, - . . 80,00( 
Do. cash and bills, .... 7,00) 



iS 89,000,000 

Here wc state a gain of two millions in an estimate of all 
regular [rade. But as the principal and interest of the uational *^ 
i» niw paying off, above lour millions is thus annuallj" remitteci 
Europe, making the balance two millions at least, against the cc9 
try. . 

The order of the general table requires that something skoulcS 
here noted on the varialion of mann/, in prices of wheat as well 
of labour; the latter will be too hi^h, while our lands are too £* 
We add that a scarcity of money does not reduce the pric^ 
labour in the same proportion with us as in populous part9 
Europe, in any comparison we have yet made ; and as our expo 
ation of wheat is such as to effect the price according to the dei»ai 
in Europe, Sec. we camiot often pronounce money tu be plenty ■ 
home, merely because the Europeans give us a greater price fi 
flour than usual. The difTiciilty of selling our real e.states is i»vbaUj 
the best proof wc have of too great a scarelty of money. The arti- 
cles enumerated with these in a variation table in a note under ite 
head of metalic medium, will assist to shew the change that w.<^ 
ney, particularly of the precious metals, has undergone Uirough die 
commemal world. 

REVENUE. 

On the subject of congressional bevknues and EKPBKDrTiiRi;s,we 
begin with 1774. Our finances were then and ever after, till tiene* 
govcmment was formed, in a most deplorable state, unless we adni^ 
that gaining lime was every thing that our young country, with such 
immense latent and yet increasing resources could desire. With the 
increase of our population, and a decrease in the value of all mone^y 
and an additional rise of our new lands in consequence of our per- 
sonal increase, all operating rapidly in our favour. We have since* 
by 'A\^ funding ayatem, in a great measure repaired the individual in" 
juries then sustained- 
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The strtkinE dispropoitiona in the preceding table between en- 
pensea for the several years, after every allo-Lvance for tlie yearly va- 
riations in the number of troops employed, and in/iati, ate in them- 
selves the best comments that can be mode on the importance of a 
well digested and well appointed system of finance. As soon as an 
intelligent individual CS. Morrit, rag. J was placed at the head of this 
departtnent, savings in near three fourths the annual sums, previ- 
ously required for the same purposes, were realized, and there is lit- 
tle doubt that if either a Mirrit or a Hainilion had been at the head 
of the department from the origin of our necessities, a difference in 
the rwminai expenditures would have exceeded 230,000,000 ! 

The whole amount of these expenditures were. 
In 1775 & 1776, 20,054,566 (in ttd contintnlal monay as Jier ttate- 

1777, 26,426,333 ment) near 358 millions, on which 

1778, 66,965,269 an actual loss of near 60 millions 

1779, 149,703,856 specie value was unfortunately sub- 

1780, 82,900,320 tained by individuals, in the moat tm- 

1781, 11,400,095 f?ua; manner; the burtlien fellchicf- 
' ly on the moat liberal of the com- 

0/(//ia/'fr, S 357,4-86,539 mil n it y, who had unfortunately the 
most faitii in the ultimate provisions for their indemnity. The long 
time before any efficient plan was devised, the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing the true money from the counterfeits in circulation, together with 
the vague and divided opinions in congress, nn the abilities qft/ic na- 
tion, the low eBlimate at which the prize-of-war lands (laonfTom U}i- 
fier Canada) were afmrgety held, these and Other similar causes oc- 
casioned a much less sum to be fimded than viat actually due to state 
and individual creditors of every description. It was not then gene- 
rally known that public circulations were so widely different in their 
effects from actual exftendituria as they have since proved- The au- 
thor of Common Sense had, it ia true, publicly asserted that " no 
nation ought to be without a national debt;" but this opinion was 
Bomeiinies ridiculed, because tiie true distinctions lietwcen the public 
circulation of bilU of credit were compared, in their effiet*, to the pri- 
vate bonds at interest of individuals, altiiough as the United Siaict 
home recently fully firoved, no two things can be more unlike, if fairly- 
considered in all their important relalions ; for the first may be again 
what it has been in our case, the salvalirin of a nation, while the other, 
though sometimes highly beneficial, is often liable to injure both in- 
dividuals and families. From any such injurious result of foreign 
loans our nation is protected, by theiialuc if money, proved to be above 
10 per cent, at annual com/iaund, on a fair average for the last IS 
years ; the only question then is, how long will this continue ? Even 
this is of no consequence till the fiuhlic Uans rjcceed the ultimate tia- 
lueofthe PUBLIC lanhs, which, with all the patriotic exertions in 
the power of congress, can scarcely be effected in a century, Jong 
before which we should have the^firnl university in the ii'orld, and all 
the useful arts and sciences, with the bi;st roads and canals, an effi- 
cient navy, and in shoi-t every other desirable object both for our p 
lie weal and our domestic happiness. 
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" The common iminomer expenditure ought nei'rr to confound the c/uii 
racier of domestic circulations viilA the foreign drains of money. 
Jar the taller nia^ at limeu be highly injurious, Tu/uVe the former are 
always ejrhiUraling and qflcrt of the utmost im/iortance to the general 
weal, though not called for by any fiartieular exigencies qf slate." 



Foreign eiftenditKrea and domestic circulatiant, under the folloiaing- 
heaiUffor the year ending 30/A Se/item6er, 1804, viz. 



* CIVIL DEPARTMENT. ^H 

Tor compensation to the president, senate and house of ^^H 

representatives, judges, officers of gDVcrumeut, com- ^^^^ 

missioners of loans, &c 595,731 Ok I 



For surveyors, chain-carriers, See. in the terrilory north- 
west of the river Ohio, 16,943 49 

For the valuation of lands, houses, and the enumeration 

of slaves, 6,67S 29 



619,351 87 



MISCELLANEOUS. 
Interest on loans by Maryland to the city of Washington, 13,000 
Annuities and grants, ...... 1,167 to. 

Survey of lands Boutii of Temiessee, .... 6,995 

Mint establish men t, 28,924 88 

Public buildings in the city of Washington, . . 60,000 

Light-house establishment, 82,401 63 

Salt works near the Wabaab, 2,520 

Second census, 365 36 

Unclaimed merchandize, . . . ■ . . 1,119 57 

Miscellaneous espenaes, 16,1B3 SO 

Books for the use of congress, . . . 2,174 69 

Opening roads in the territory north-west of the Ohio, . 1 ,202 26 

Military pensions, 78,766 

Civil government of Louisiana, .... 10,000 
Extending the external commerce of the United States, 3,00O 
Furniture for the president's house, .... I4S 17 
Purchase of vellum, parchment and paper, ... 72 
Purchase or erection of stores and wharves, . 4,353 IS 

,S3I1,390 61 



INTERCOURSE WITH FOREIGN NATIONS. 
Diplomatic department, ...... 40. 

Relief and protection of American 
Prize causes, .... 



6,138 Ij^H 
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British treaty, 48,497 53 

Awards under the T'th article of the British treaty, 50,000 

Convention with Great Britain, .... 888,000 

Investigation of claims under the French convention, 18,555 54 

Treaties with Mediterranean powers, . . . 65,185 84 

Treaty with Algiers, ... . . 20,599 99 



g 1,144,153 ST 

MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

Military department, , 999,360 25 

Fabrication of cannon and small arms, and the purchase 

of ammunition, 108,599 04 

Treaty or treaties with the Indians, .... 20,000 
Treaty with certain Indian tribes north-west of the river 

Ohio, ......... 33,000 



g 1,160,959 29 



NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Naval department, ...... 817,575 11 

BuiMing and equipping six 74 gun ships, . . . 133,166 37 

Erecting marine barracks, ..... 3,584 72 

Protection of commerce against the Barbary powers, 

charged to the Mediterranean fund, . . . 350,000 

Marine hospital establishment, .... 74,899 47 



g 1,379,225 67 

PUBLIC DEBT, 

Interest on domestic loans, . . . , , 62,843 68 
Interest and reimbursement of the domestic debt, . 3,763,822 06 
Appropriation of monies from the sale of public lands, 158,949 65 

Do. from old debts, . 135 46 

Do. from interest on stock purchased and redeemed, 445,225 30 
Paying parts of the domestic debt, .... 627 80 
Debts due to foreign officers, . . . . . 5,145 60 

g 4,436,739 55 
Reimbursement of loans to the bank of the United 

Statesy viz, 
Onaccount'of the loan of g 2,000,000 obtained per act 

of the 1 8th December, 1794, . . . . 250,000 
*he last instalment of the loan of g 800,000 obtained 

per act of 21st February, 1795, . . . 150,000 

The last instalment of the second loan of g 500,000 
Pbtained per act of 3d March, 1795, . . 100,000 

500,000 
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FOREIGN DEBT. 

Warrants on account of the Dutch debt, 
Deduct the sum expended for foreign intercoui-se, and 
for the payment of interest on Louisiana stock, out 
of the monies remitted towards tlic discharge ol 

the Dutch debt, 

Interest on Louisiana stock, .... 

g 

RECEIPTS. 
1803, Oeiobcr 1. 

Balance in the hands of the treasurer, 
Deduct warrants drawn prior to that day, and unpaid, 

s 

Receipts from duties on merchandize and tonnag 
In the quarter ending 3 1st December, 1803, 

31st March, 1801, .... 

. 30th June, 

30th September 

S 
Duties on stills and spirits distilled in the United States, 
on sales at auction, licences, and on refined sugar, 
stamps, £cc. 
In the quarter ending 31st December, iao3, 
^1 Sist March, 1804, .... 


rURES. 
2,r49,6!0 

111,807 
363,333 


1 

SI 

IT 
27 


3,001,136 


61 


5,861,351 
369 

5,860,981 

2,734,210 
3,251,859 

2,839,979 
2,913,658 


1 

11 

57 

54 

47 
98 
41 
68 


0,739,708 

24,938 
13,908 
10,915 
17,769 


51 

50 
08 
08 
97 


^H 30th September, 

^^^^^ DIRECT 


8 67,531 


63 


1,465 

. 100 

9,703 

. 9,967 

1,000 


81 

51 
59 

31 


^H Vermont, 
















^1 r"^ 




4,000 

. 11,993 

131 










^^ 


1 


S 39,360 


23 

■ 
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PUBLIC LANDS. 


■ 


From the receiver at Cincinnati, .... 


16,243 44 V 


Do. Chilicolhe, .... 


97,277 32 


Do. Steubenville, 


22S,545 36 


Do. Marietta, 


1,783 02 


From Thos. T. Tucker, treasurer 0. Stales, . 


17,878 74 


358,737 6S 


Fees on land patents, 


274 


Fees on letters patent, 


2,700 


Postage of letters, 


16,598 43 


Cents and half cents coined at the mint, . 


14,533 53 


PUBLIC PROPERTY, SOLD. 




Rerenue cutter, Eagle, 


564 SO 


Do. Wiissachu setts, .... 


900 


Do. General Greejie, .... 


2,575 44 


Do. Jay, 


6,956 


Do. Bee, 


2,350 95 < 


Apubltc schooner in the service of Andrew Eilicott, 


' 






United Stales and the Floridas, .... 


677 




726 51 


$ 14,750 40 * 


:= 




Lilcrest and damages oajiraCeKred bills qfexchang 




From George Simpson, agent for purchasing bills, 


32,870 91 






FINES, PENALTIES AND FORFEITURES 


. 


From Rainnel Bradford, marahal, Massachusetts, for 




fines received by Iiim under the act for prohibiting 




the slave trade, 


2,000 


Ffom John Stniih, marfihai, Pennsylvania, . 


176 


From Daniel C. Bii nt, marshal, district of Columbia, 


75 39 


Ftom sundry collectors for stamp duties and penalties 


133 49 


S 2,384 89 






REPAYMENTS. 




Fnnn Presley C. Lane, marshal, Pennsylvania, 


52 SO 


ffnn John Hahtrpham, agent for plating buoys in 




die river Savannah, ...... 


34 21 


'T^m Jamea Finrllay, marshal, Ohio, 


56 86 


ffotn John Ragoon, late contractor for supplying troops, 100 ^H 
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From Thomas Lowrey, marshal, New Jersey, . . .14* 
From Daniel M'Neil, commander of the frigate Ports- 
mouth, 9,154 r* 

From Stephen Pleasonlon, agent for paying the contin- 
gent expenses of the oflice of the secret;iry of stale, 13155 
From Charles B. Cochrane, late marshal, S. Carolina, . 105 67 
From Ambrose Gorden, late marshal, (Jeorgia, 1,464. 36 
From George Gale, late agent for paying Maryland mi- 
litia, 36 3*J 

From Waiter Hellen, late agent for paying tlie contin- 
gent expenses of the stamp-office, . . . . 123 64 
George W. Erving, agent at London, being monies ad- 
vanced by the Unitetl States in prosecuting claims in 

prize causes and appeals, 153,563 50 

From George Simpson, for hills of exchange, 120,000 

From Thomas Smith, agent for paying interest in Penn- 
sylvania, ...'..... 946 51 

g 294,77(1 83 



SOth Se/iiember, 1804, 
The sum in the treasury at this period"'was S 4,882,222, a part of 
"which is subject to warrants for appropriations yet unexpended. 

Without furiher departure from the elementary and summary 
J>lan of this work, all the principal sources for the supplies of the ge- 
nera! treasury are here recapitulaletl with characteristic remarks. 



Calls on each slale in 1775 to 1788. 
Foreign loans, in anticipation of the 
final I'alue of public lands, 

Internal duties. 

Dividends and profits in Bank Stock. 

Duties on imposts and tonnage. 

Postage of letters. 

Sales of lots in Washington. 

Fines, penalties and forfeitures. 

Sales of public lands vary in demand' 
with the lluctualion of money, b'lt 
annually increasing, in a compound 
ratio on the last yearb Bales. 



Injudicious and ineffectual, 
' Prematurely susficndcd and 
; paying off. 

Judiciously repealed. 



Sold out. 
Increasing. 
Imjirmiing fiost-raads. 
Yet unimportant. 

Do. 
Inex/iauttible if our m 

wisely kept on ' 

till vte have our cjuola tn the 

United Stales* 



* Money being the "eieenllul oil to ihe wheels of inrlustry and vilal principle *S 
mnitrcc," n^r oufi( le ioiir our jiiala, in equality wilK our Enfopean commtrei^t' 
rail, M a/air aiKFti^r of the moiief in circulation ou both sides the Athmtic 
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On the subject of requisitiooa and tbeir eftcts U) the several 
Kates, after referring tlic cftqtiircr to the staien.cots. page 130, for 
the whole amount of the old paper moncT issued from the treasury, 
(which, with 82,060,485 of new paper at one for forty of the dcprc- 
cUted old tnone^, are included in the total estimate of the costs of 
war, sec page '39, where these sums arc reduced to a specie valua- 
tion of 135 millions, but the sum was still fimher reduced by con- 
gress at the time of funding the war debt, as may be seen in the 
gfufral tabu, and in note U.) we here add from the jounuls of con- 
^ss for 1784, a remarkable characteristic of the imheciliiy and 
mii-finandal state of those trying times. " Many of the stales have 
thought hard that they should be so repeatedly called on ;" although 
ID four years from this requisition only, /Ac follotaing vta* all thai 
nuld Ac canceled, on which congress, after reducing the claim to 
half 1L3 original sum, reported that they had no haftet ijfa comfi/iance 
vii/i Ibit rcijuett! 



OF THR 


Afittmian- 


Paid of thr 8 


Sumi required 


FOLLOWIMi 


mmt nf the 


millions before 


to make half of 


STATES. 


8 mttffon*. 


Dce.3\-, 1783. 


the 8 mitlioTit. 


N. Hampshire, . 


373,598 


3,000 


183,799 


Musachusetts, . 


1,307,5'96 


247,676 66 




Rhode Island, . . 


216,684 


67,847 95 


40,491 05 


[loonecticut, . . 


747,196 


131,577 83 




H.York, . . . 


373,598 


39,064 01 




N.Jet^ey, . . . 


485,679 


102.004 95 


140,834 55 


Pennsylvania) 


1,120,794 


346,633 98 


213,754 02 


Dflaware, . . . 


112,085 






Maryland, . . . 


933,996 


89,302 11 




Virginia, . . . 


1,307.554 


115,103 53 




N.Carolina, . . 


622,677 




3J 1,338 05 




373,598 


344,301 S7 




Georgia, . . - 


24,905 




12,452 OS 


Tota;, .... 


8,000,000 


1,486,511 71 


2,670,987 89 



Since the i 
""T arrangements. 



we have much improved in 
may be seen by the following stat«meat. 




I 



I 
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Ofi:lal ord-r in the Treaxinj of Ike United Stales tince 1 789. 

" By the constitution it is provided tljat " No money shall be drawn 
from the treasury, but in consequence of appropriations made by 
law." By the act to establish the treasury department, it is enacted, 
that the secretary of the treasury shall grant, under certain limita- 
tions, all warrants for monies, to be issued from the treasury, in pur- 
suance of appropriations by law ; and that the treasurer shall disburse 
the monies of the United States, upon warrants drawn by the se- 
cretary of the treasury, countersigned by the COMPTROLLER, re- 
corded by the hkcister, and not otherwise.'' 

" Although the construction given by the treasury department to 
appropriation laws, may not have been universally uniform, yet it 
seems to have been generally understood, that the whole of the ino- 
nies, appropriated for the annual support of the army and navy, re- 
spectively, were to be considered as making but one general appro- 
priation for each of thost two objects ; and that (he sums, thus appro- 
priated, were indiscriminately applicable to every distinct object of 
expenditure, embraced under those two general heads. 

" The appropriations for the Indian department, and those made 
generally for fortifications, have also been mostly blended with those 
of the war department," " The appropriations in relation to the pur- 
chase of cannon, arms, ammunition and military stores, to the pur- 
chase or leasing of founderies and armories, and to the fortificationa 
of designated harbors ; and also, those in relation to the purchase of 
land with growing timber, or of timber, to the erecting of docks, to 
the purchase or building of vessels, six 74 gun ships and the pub- 
lic navy-yards, docks and wharves, and for erecting marine barracks, 
have been considered as distinct from each other, and from all other 
made in relation to the army and navy, respectively. 

" The appropriations made in relation to the public debt, to the 
civil department, to domestic expenses of a miscellaneous nature 
((tuch as the mint establishment, light-houses, census, Etc.) and to 
fortign expenses, have been generally considered, as constituting {br- 
each tUstinct object of expenditure embraced under each of those ge- 
neral heads, a specific distinct appropriation, the amount of which wan 
applicable only to that specific object for which it was appropriated,'" 

" Two principal objects of expenditure, to which this exception ta 
the general rule applies, are the expenses incident to the courts of the 
United States, other than those for salary ; namely, those for jurors 
witnesses, fees, safe-keeping of prisoners and contingencies, vhictr 
are advanced by the collectors of tlie customs to the marshals ; anc: 
those Incident to the ordinary support and repairs of light-houses' 
buoys and piers, which are also generally defrayed out of the publi* 
monies, in their hands, by those collectors, or other revenue ofiiccrS 
under whose superintendence those establishments are placed. I^^ 
those instances warrants issue as if the monies expended had bee" 
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previousljr drawn into the treasury, and afterwards paid out of the 
tame, to the revenue officers, in order to enable them to defray the 
upense. 

«* All warrants regularly granted by the secretary of the treasury, 
on the treasurer, for the disbursenjjent of public monies, issue, either 
m payment of a balance actually diie, or in advance : in the first case, 
they are drawn in pursuance of a settled account certified by the 
compUroUer ; in the last case, they rest on the authorization of that 
particular department, which has the controul of the object of ex- 
penditure} to which they rj^fer. 

** Tht payments on account of the compensations of the membera 
of the senate, and of the contingent expenses of that body, are made 
on his requisition to the secretary of the senate ; those on account of 
the compensation of the members of the house of representatives, on 
hi8 requisition to the speaker of the house ; those, on account of the 
contingent expenses of tlie house, in the same manner, to the clerk 
of the house. 

** The payments on account of the official contingent expenses of 
the several departments, are made at the requisition, and are after- 
wards under the controul of the head of each department, respect- 
iFelv ; those on account of the expenses relative to the courts ot the 
Umte^ States, other than those for salary, are made on the requisi- 
don of, and to the marshals. 

" The payments on account of the mint are made to the treasurer 
ttereof, on the requisition of the director ; those on account of inva* 
lid pensions, to the several commissioners of loans, or other agents^ 
on the requisition of the secretary of war. 

" The greater part of all other payments, in relation to the civil 
list, and to miscellaneous domestic expenses of a civil nature, as they 
are made only after the. amount has become due, and the account 
has been settled, never can be liable to abuse. All other payments 
whatever, are generally made in advance, and in the following man- 
ner: 

** 1. Those on account of the interest on the whole of the public 
debt, of the annual reimbursement of the principal of the six percent. 
and deferred stocks, and of the instalments of the Dutch debt, are 
made bv the secretary of the treasury, as follow, viz. those on ac- 
count ox the interest and principal of the Dutch debt, to the commis- 
sioners of the United States, at Amsterdam ; those on account of the 
interest and reimbursement of the domestic debt, standing on the 
books of the treasury, to the bank of the United States ; those on ac- 
count of the interest and reimbursement of the same debt, standing 
oa the books of the several commissioners of loans, to the said com- 
missioners respectively. 

'^ The advances to the commissioners in Holland are made from 
tfme to time, by remittances purchased heretofore, by the several 
cashiers of the bank of the United States^ and tlie commissioners 
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render their accounts annually to the treasury. Those to the bank 
and commissioners nf loans are made quarterly, and to the amount 
ascertained to be due to the creditors, on the respective books of the 
treasury and commissioners. The commissioners of loans render 
their accounts to the treasury quarterly ; and as the dividends, which 
remain unclaimed for nine months, are payable only at this treasury, 
such unclaimed amount is quarterly deducted from the advances, 
which otherwise should be made to the commissioners, and is paid 
to the bank. From this arrangement it results, that the accounts of 
the commissioners of loans uniformly exhibit a considerable apparent 
balance charged to them, and which consists, portly, of tlie dividends 
paid by them during the six preceding; months, and not yet accounted 
for, and partly of the sums necessary to pay the outstanding divir 
dends. The accounts with the banks of the United States, for ad- 
vanses and payments of interest and reimbursement of the domestic 
debt, not having been settled since the year 1757, they exhibit an 
appai-ent balance against the bank of more than six millions of dol- 
lars, the whole of which, however, has been paid by them, with the 
exception of the accumulated unclaimed dividends, the amount of 
which is not ascertained. 

" his here proper to add, in relation to the other payments on ac- 
count of the public debt, that those for interest, on the temporary 
loans obtained from the bank, are made as the same became due, 
quarterly or semi-annually, in pursuance of accounts settled and cer- 
tified by the comptroller ; those for the principal of the same loans, 
occasionally, and at the discretion of the secretary of the treasury] as 
the situation of the treasury may permit, and that those for purchase 
of the public debt, or in payment of any part of the same, which may 
be payable at the will of the United States, but is not actually de- 
mandable by the creditors, are under the exclusive controu! of the 
commissioners of the sinking fund. 

" For the purpose of paying either the interest or principal of any 
part of the puijlic debt, all the agents are immediately accountable, 
and generally account regularly, to the treasury. The whole amount 
of balances, due on that account to the United States for monies not 
accounted for, is only 3,393 dollars and 49 cents. 

" 2. The advances for the war and navy departments arc uniformly 
made on the requisition of the secretaries of war and of the navy, re- 
spectively, to the treasurer of the United States, who becomes Uiere- 
by treasurer of each department, and disburses the monies, thus 
placed in his hands, according to law, on warrants signed by the se- 
cretary and countersigned by the accountant of each department re- 
spectively. The monies thus advanced by the treasury are charged, 
in fact, to the proper department, in accounts opened in the names of 
the accountants of the same. Individuals who receive monies from 
the treasurer, by virtue of warrants of either of those two depart- 
ments, are accountable to the accountants, who settle provisioDallf 
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those subordinate accounts, and account themselves quailerlf to the 
I Ireaaury. The credits they claim embrace, therefore, all those to 
•faich individuals accountable to them were eolitled, and the whole is 
ultimately adjusted and settled by the auditor and comptroller i. 
Mine nianner as all other accounts. 

" 3. The advances for all expenses incident to the intercourse with 
fincign nations, including the diplomatic establishment, the monies 
expended in relation to the Barbary powers, those applied to the re- 
lief of seamen abroad, those advanced in the prosecution of claims 
for properly captured by the belligerent powers, the salaries oP 
a.gent3, and other officers abroad and at home, appointed under, or 
in relation lo certain articles of treaties with foreign nations, as well 
ns all other expenses Incidental to the execution of those treaties, are 
made on iKl- requisition of the secretary of slate, who has that class 
«>f expenditures under his controul. The monies thus adyanced are 
paid, partly to the purveyor of supplies and to some other agentSi 
"who are wccountable to the treasury ; but they have till lately been 
xnade principally to the secretary of state himself, who disbursed the 
vatne, and became personally accountable for the amount. The indi* 
"viduals to whom he advancedthemoney,uscd to render their accounts 
ta him ; and his account, in some instances, embraced those subordi* 
xiate accounts, but generally exhibited only the disbui'sements made 
by him to those individuals, who were thereupon charged with the 
proper amount and became accountable to the treasury. But, by an 
arrangement made in the month of June last, the secretary of state 
no longer receives any money ; the sums required for that part of the 
|>ublic service are paid immediately by the treasury, to the agents or 
«ther individuals, to whom they were formerly advanced by him ; 
|Uid tliese are at once charged and made accountable to the treasury. 
Those agents are principally, the purveyor of public supplies at Ph'i^ ' 
(adelphia, and banUei-s in England and Holland." 

Treasury Btfiorl, dated March, 1803. 



^^B The table that immediately follows this, eheiuing the ■variation qf 
money, is, next to the glnebal table, not only one of the most im- 
portant, but cost more time and utiention to faring it to its present state 
than either if not th^n all in this book, the general table alone ex* 
cepted ; and yet it cannot be made complete as it ought to be to an- 
swer all the desirable purposes of a common measure, for all estimates 
of rea^, instead of mere nominal expenditures; the variations in prices 
have often been so sudden that an average for any three months 

Eimes appear doubtful to those who have not full time for 
t is made up from prices current, and merchants booksi 
a of sales in every state in the union. 
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Boston, . . 




30 


4 


50 


80 
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New York, . 




50 


4 


55 


75 
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Philadelphia, ■ 
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30 
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30 
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50 
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60 
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75 
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60 
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95 
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95 
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90 
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As an appendage to the foregoing table, a short note on wonkt 
will be excused, even by those who already know enough of its 
true character. It commeDces with an ancient and ingenious descrip- 
tion by Aristotle, from whom, ii viU 6e fierceived, near all the more 
iDOdem political writers, all the French economiata, Hume, Sniitht 
Stewart, Priesiley, &c. have either borrowed or imbibed the same 
ideas; either of which facts is an encomium on the wisdom ofij^^ 

St enlightened sage of the period in which he lived. ^^H 



ARISTOTLE'S ETHICS, BOOK V. 

The comforts of life retjuire an interchange of different worksi 
The bricklayer, for example, must e^ichange the production of his 
labour with the shoemaker ; and the bargain will be just when the 
works exchanged hear a proportion to each other. If the bricklayer 
has consumed a thousand times as much labour in making a house 
as the shoemaker in making a pair of shoes, a thousand pair of 
ehoes must be given for one house. The utility from a mutual 
ixchange of diferent kinds of labour could not long be main- 
tained unless the exertions of one artisan in one way were nearly 
balanced by those of another artisan in another; a community could 
not exist composed wholly of husbandmen; it must exist of other 
classes variously employed ; but that their works of different kinds 
should be fairly exchanged for each other, it is necessary that they 
should be nearly commensurate, that is, that they should be all capa- 
ble of being estimated by one common mtanure. Hence the introduc- 
tion of money, by which all these works are compared in value with 
each other, aud their relative excesses or deficiences ascertained 
with sufficient correctness for all practical purposes. In reality its 
value depends on the mutual wants of men, for unless their wants 
were mutual exchanges could not be effected : but money is used 
merely as a representative of all things wanted, since it serves as a 
pledge, that whenever those wants occur they may speedily be grati- 
fied. Money [jiomos] derives it name from lain, signifying that its 
value is not founded in nature, but in convention, and that those who 
have thought fit to employ it, may set it aside and set up any other 
measure in its stead. 

Money, though it represents or regulates the value of other things^ 
varies in its own, bn't its variations are less considerable than those 
of most other substances. Without a common measure the various 
productions of labour could not be exactly compared, neither by each 
other nor even by money, but they may by means of the latter be 
estimated with sufficient correctness for the commercial intercotii " 
which is so essentia] to the supply of our numerous e 



cial intercooni^H 
:xig;encieB. |^^H 
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Valiioble as the foregoing original tlescription of tlie n»ture 
uid use of motley in, it hits nevertheless clunt: a threat dual ut' mis- 
chief by misconstructions, pariicularly iht assertion, that money 
i» only a ineaMire, and that eocirliet have a right at any lime tn itt 
ufi any other in its ttcad. This we have found in America to l>e a \ eiy 
dangerous opinion. The leather and iron money cf former times, 
the base money of Louis the 1 4th, and the paper money of America, 
lave nil done incredible mischief in their turn, especially when en- 
foKed by arbitrary tender laws, than which no acts of tyranny were 
ever more unjust, or moi-e ruinous, in their effects on the morals of 
the people. Nothing short of an uhivlssal coKke.NT TuKoiiGHOiT 
ME coMMKHCiAi. WORLD Can evcr sufficiently eviuce the propriety 
of altering the common measures of commercial exchanges. To illus- 
tnte this assertion let u^ consider the several kinds of n^fno, ir.Mria 
or money, that have been in use in ancient and modem timea. 

1. Leather, iron, and fiafier of (he cMaracltr r/ the aid ciMincraul. 
money of the United States. 

\. Base or li(^ht coin. 

3. National bonds or certificates, bearing iulervii, rejulavly paid 

*. Copper, silver and gold. 

S, Bank notes. 

S National bonds bearing intei-est with a i'i|^hl to e);>-}iiirt)je tlie 
property at any moment for prime lands at an uuilervahiation, lutii 
tWly rising in value. The lau i» nw/ii '■Heemed. - ■ 

AH these different measui-es are or have been held in wry different 
(itiraation. The 1,2, 4 and b, am facile, the 5 and 6, nr.!;o!Mile only. 

The FIRST were only used for very short peiiods, in ancient limes 

of ignoi'ance, except the Amrrican /lafier. and this soon died u natural 
death, after having done inGnite mischief; but as it was a piiucipal 
instrument in the war for independence, we mention it with some re- 
tpecl, although in any case but that of extreme necessity, it would be. 
laiiversally i-eprobated, yet as it did not owe its origin to tui'pitude, 
the errors of ignorance are now recapitulated mei-cly to prevent 
smiJar mistakes fiom future occurrence, again to retai'd the pmgrcss 
of our general weal. The second kind is of but little beitertharac- 
ter than the first, it is a cheat and therefore to be repi-obated. The 
THIRD, viz. national bondu, bearing itUeretl, has only an inconvenience 
ia transfer and its fluctuations against it in comparison with the 
fODRTR, wluch are in ttniversal esteem, in part for their intrincif 
w'uc, particulai'ly copper ; and if cither of the otlier should erer 
Wome sufficiently plenty to admit of general use, as articles of cu- 
linary furniture, their purity would make theni impuitaut acquisi- 
tions. This seems not to be improbable with itspect lo silver. ai> 
"lay he seen by a statement to follow in this note, shewing the com- 
IWative rate of its increase and mutability, paniculariy siutc the 
^Eovery of America. 
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The following estimate of the annual and universal product of Ihe 
nines, however deficient, is the best we can obtain. 



Spanish Amenca, . 
Residue, .... 
Europe, .... 

Asia, 

Africa, 

Annual waste and > 
consumption, . 5 

Annual increase on ' 
an average for ten 
years, . . . . , 


Sihtr. 


Gold. 


Total. 


8 33,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


1,000,000 

3,000,000 

500,000 

2,500,000 

1,500,000 


34,000,000 
8,000,000 
2,000^0 
4,500,000 
2,500,000 


43,500,000 
30,000,000 


8,500,000 
5,000,000 


51,000,000 
25,000,000 


22,500,000 


3,500,000 


826,000,000 



Gold was once at ten to eleven for one in exchange for silver, but 
since the discovery of America, silver has fallen faster than gold ; it 
is now in all exchanges near 17 ounces for one of gold. 

The circulation of specie in most instances may be exemplified 
by the recital fi-om M. de Pinlo'a caay on circulation and credit, 
viz. Atthe siegeof Toumay in 174Si when all communication with 
the country was cut off from the besieged, through this circumstance 
they were under the greatest distress for want of specie to pay the 
troops, and the resource was to bonow from the suttlers all the rea- 
dy moneyjlhey possessed, which amounted to T,000 floi-ins. At the 
end of the weelt these 7,000 florins had returned to the suttlers, from 
whom the same sum was borrowed a second time. This operation 
was repeated for seven weeks, until the surrender of the place ; so 
that the same 7,000 florins did the oflice of 49,000. 

Nothing is more dangerous to a community than the hoarding of 
money in tlie public treasury, a vice for which Henry the 7th has been 
often accused. The effects are the reverse of brisk circulations. 

There have been many attempts since those of sir William fel- 
ty, loko ttias the Jirat fioUtieal arithmetician of any note in Evrofic, who 
calculated the quantity of specie in circulation ; hy the most ap- 
proved authorities melallic money may be now in nearly the following 
proportion, if averaged for the population of each country, viz. 

In England, 50 dollars a head. 

France, 60 do. ^^_ 

Holland, 55 do. ^^H 

Spain 44 do ^^H 

'Sortuga], .... 40 do. ^^M 
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'm AJthough these propoitions may be tolerablj' well supported hj 

W the authority of names, it is not probable that there are above 3s 
F dollars a head for an average of the commercial and trading countriea 
of Europe i but as even this would give them a great advantage over 
tile citizens of these states, the expediency of attending to a point o£ 
such importance cannot be too often considered in all its various re- 
lationsi and combinations with the most important interests of indivi- 
duals, and of associations, with that of the national weal ; but although 
tills Taii.y be the whole amount mfaciU money, if we include the cip-.^ 
emulations of above 500 town and country banks, ^b a ir f a oilo wion i y ^ 
Tuustbe immense, in the amount exclusive of the operation of their 
eoormous public debt, which is now oflen paid and received as mo- 
ney in commercial exchanges. So are their atocics in banks, turn- 
pikes, canals, and all their other permanent companies and associa- 
tions with defined capitals. 



^a 



ST,dT£ of London market firket at d^erent fieriod*,_/rom MehoUm't 
PhUoaofihicalJoumal, viz. 



Year. 


Wheal, bushtU. 


Labour. 


Shceft. 


Sterihig. 


SlerUng. 


SierUns. 


1050 
1150 

1250 
13S0 

1450 
1550 
1600 
1625 
1675 

iroo 

1720 
1740 
1760 
1780 
1795 

ieo& 


2J 
^i 
ri 

1 lOi 
1 5 
1 10 
4 
4 11 
5 6 
4 6 
4 4^ 
3 8 
3 9| 
4 5 
7 10 
10 


1 
3 
3j- 
3 
3^ 
6 
6 
fii 
7J 
8 
8 
10 
10 
I 3 
1 5 
3 


1 8 
I G 
1 7 
2 7 
4 11 
4 3 
3 
7 6 
Oil O 
14 

IS 

1 G 
1 7 
1 10 
1 18 
3 6 



It ought here to be observed that the difference of weight in the 
Pound sterling was in anno 1066 as 1 1 ounces, 5 pennyweight, are to 
^ ounces, 17 pennyweight, 10 grains, which last is about the present 
**lueoftwenty British shiUings, sterling, oi the fimmd »ter ling. The 
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T&riatioiiB In Uie pound sterling were frequent till the year Htft. 
when it was near t) pennyweight, or nearly double what it now e«. 
Dr. Priestley sliilcs that the English fiound weighed hut 3 ounces, & 

pennyweight and 1 6 grains, in the year 1 549, but this is firobably a 
mi itakc, aiKl so is Dr. Adnm Smith's statement, that the Scots pounds 
from king Alexander's reign to the time of Bruce, was in weight 
e'luni to 36 pounds modem, although by an examination of old re- 
iHL-ds, while on a visit to Oxford in 1786, it was found thai there 
were a* great and frequent changes both before as since the lime of 
Hobcrt Bruce, but it is believed there never was so great a diSerence 
as is slated by Dr. Smith, between the old and modem Scots /lovnd. 
or in the English pound sterling.* 

.\n article of intelligence the most immediately necessary for in- 
formation in finance, is how to make a just estimate of the riches 
and |>ower of ancient and remote nations, and to compare them with. 
those of oitr own age and nation, by means of the expressions which 
historians have used to denote the riches and power of states, and 
particularly by their sums of money. 

There are two things which make an altera^on in the representa- 
tive power of money. The one is a change of the idea annexed to 
any commoa name of a piece, or a sum of money, and the other is 
an alteration of the proportion between the quantity of money in a 
stale, and the commodities represented by it. We shall explain each 
of these more particularly. 

If a change be made in the standard of a coin, which continues to 
po by the same name, it is plain that the same name no longer ex- 
presses the same idea, and therefore, if we be not aware of this 
change, we. shall be misled by the expressions. For instance, if the 
cjuantity of silver which we call a pound be at this time but half the 
quantity which was formerly called by that name, it is plain that if 
we would form a just idea of (he value of a pound in times previous 
to the alteration, we must consider it to he two of our present 
■pounds, instead of one. 

The tables of modern coin only show the pi-oportion which sums 
denoted by particular names, as pounds, shilhngs, pence, Sic. bear to 
(me another; and though these sums may have always kept the 
same propoi'tion, the absolute value of them may have changed. 
And tabiesf which shew the value of ancient or foreign money, are 
always calculated according to the last standard of both, which is ge- 
nerally the lowest. The modern tables, therefore, are not sufficient 
to inform a reader of history of the true value of sums of money ex- 
pendedj or acquired, in early times. He must also have an histori- 
cal account of those changes in the value of coin, which alter the 
quantity of metal contained in it, either by diminishing the size of 
the current pieces, or lessening the fineness of the metal by a greater 
proportion of alloy. 



• By poundi and shillings wt allnde to EiiglHh rtcrling ihroughuul. 
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As il is a maxim in trade, that ci-ery thing ■untl find its -oahte, 
(and indeed the value which the exchange of any thing, \a buying 
and selling has, is its real value, that iB, its true relative value with re- 
spect to other things), the accounts of sums exchanged for commo- 
dities in history are the only data we have given us, to determine 
thi* relative value of money ; and if we have enough of these hi 
cotmts, they will be sufficient for the purpose. 

To judge of the proportion between the quantity of circulating 
etsh in dilTereot nations, or different periods of the same nation, it is 
erident that we must not be guided by the price of any single article, 
particDlarly in an article of luxury; because the prices of these things 
dependupon fancy and caprice, which are continually changing. The 
btat guide upon the whole seems to be the price of mere labour, esti- 
inated by the wages given to persons of the lowest occupations. For 
these, except in the United States, have been observed, in all ages 
and nations, to be little more than a bare subsistence, and the articles 
of their expense must be the necessaries of life. 

We shall endeavour to find the proportion between money and the 
necessaries of life in the different periods of those histories with 
which all literary pei-sons would choose to be best acquainted, and at 
ihe same time that we endeavour, in this manner to determine the 
proponion which the quantity of current money has borne to vendi- 
ble commodities, we likewise take notice of the price of money with 
regard to itself, that is, the interest it has borne. It is true that the 
iaterest of money has been very justly called the barometer of states 
with respect to other things than those now under notice ; but in the 
mewi time it may not be amiss to take notice of it, at present, as a 
commodity, and on many occasions one of the mo*i neeee»ary. 
for since money may be of use like any other commodity which a 
person may make advantage of, he is the richest man (cait. par.) whose 
"lated revenues can put-chase the most extensive use of it. 

The Greek coins underwent very little change compared with that 

of the Roman money, or of the money of modem European states, 

*lld therefore is the less worthy of our notice. All the allowance we 

^W to make for the changes of value in the Drac/ana (a coin equal tQ 

*he Roman Denariut, and worth about sixteen cents of our present 

■*»noney) and to which the changes of value in the rest of their money 

'^^rresponded is, that from Solon to the time of Alexander we must 

*^ckon sixty-seven grains for the weight of it, from thence to the 

^■vbieclion of Creece by the Romans, sixty-five, and under the Ro- 

**ians sixty-two and an half, a change which is very inconsiderable. 

The constant and stated rate of the value of gold to silver among 
"^^lie Jews, Greeks and Romans, in the whole period of ancient times, 
"^^as ten to one, with very little variation, and the rate of silver to Cy- 
t^rian brass, one himdred to one ; and the general supposition is, that 
"•^liere was one fiftieth part of alloy in the gold coins of the a: 
-^tprcscnt gold is to silver as above sixteen to one, and silvt 
'" seventy to one. 
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NumB, or Servius Tullius, first cumpcd far^as money among the 
Romans; silver was not stamped bf th«m tilt the year of the citjr 
four hundred and eighty-five, the time of their war with Pyrrhus, 
and gold not till sixty-two years after. 

The A», from being a pound weight averdupois, fell to two ounces 
in the first Punic war, in the second Punic war to one ounce, and. 
presently after it was fixed by the Papyrian law to half an ounce. 
These alteration were occasioned by the necessities of the common- 
wealth ; but, as Arburthnot obsenes, the plenty of gold aod silver 
would have done the same thiDgi and have brought down such an 
enormous brass coin ; or rather silver coins of an equal value and of 
less weight, would have been introduced. 

It may easily be imagined how scarce silver was at Rome when, in 
all the early times of the Roman history, eight hundred and forty 
pounds of brass were equivalent to one of siiver. Some say the pro- 
portion between these two metals before the first Punic war waa nine 
hundred and sixty to one. The different proportion which was just 
now observed to have talien place in Greece, durii^ the same period, 
shows how little communication there was between Greece and 
Rome in those times. Indeed the commonwealth gradually reduced 
this proportion, probably in consequence of a freer intercourse with 
other nations, which would necessarily be attended with the intro- 
duction of silver where it was so scarce. 

The adulteration of the Roman coin in some periods of their his- 
tory exceeds any thing we read of with respect to other countries. 
The money of Caracalla had more than one half alloy, that of Alex- 
ander Severus two-thirds, and under Gallienus it was nothing more 
than gilt copper. 

To enable us to judge of the proportion of money to commodities, 
we select some of the accounts concerning the most necessary arti- 
cles of consumption in the several countries and ages. 

Com was commonly reckoned in Greece at a drachma theme 
dimnus, which, reduced to our computation, is one dollar for 
eight bushels. In Demosthencs's time it was much highen ba- 
tng five drachmas Uie medimnua, which is about one pound two shil- 
lings and seven pence per quarter. In times of plenty in Greece the 
price of a sheep was eight pence, of a hog two shillings, an os three 
pounds three shillings ; and a soldier served for a drachma a day, 
which is about eight pence. Upon the whole, we may perhaps allow 
that the proportion of money to commodities in the most flourishing 
time of Greece, or the time in which the classical historians wrote, 
was about the same that it was in Europe before the discovery of 
America. 

As the common people of Rome lived very much upon bread com, 
the price of that article will be a better guide to us than any other sin- 
gle circumstance in judging of the proportion between money and the 
necessaries of life among them- The ancient price of com in Rome, 
and to which it was reduced at the burning of Rome by Neroi ir»» 
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three nummi the modius, that is three pence three farthingis the 
peck. According to Fliny, the coarsest bread was made of flour 
•>orth forty a«f», equal to fifty cents a peck ; of wheaten bread fbrty- 
eig-ht a«t»; and the finest of all eighty a*»i or one hundred iind 
thuteen cents; so that about the time of Pliny, com was considcra- 
Ujr dearer in Rome than it is commonly at London. 

The article which stands next to bread com among the necessaries 
of life is clothing. Common weai-ing cloklhs, made of wool, such at 
Were always worn at Rome, we should not think very dear. For 
Cato ihe elder never wore a suit worth above one hundred drachms, 
equal to three pounds four shillings and seven pence ; and we must 
consider that the Roman cloaths were not made close, but large and 
loose, and therefore would last longer than our close garments. This 
article is likewise to be understood of pl^n undyed cloth, which was 
'^ivhite ; for the expense ol dyeing, particularly purple, which the Ro- 
Tinans and the ancients in general, most of all affected, was prodi- 
gpous. Pelagium, one species of that dye, was worth fifty nummi, 
^qual to eight shilling per pound. The buccinum, another species of 
xt, w^as double that valuej the violet purple was three pounds ten shil- 
lings and eleven pence per pound, and the Tyrian dye could scarcely 
t»e bought for one hundred and sixty ounces of silver per pound. 
There must also have been a great difference in the fineness of their 
'Wool, and consequently in the price of it. For a Roman pound of 
I*adua wool, the finest of all, (though indeed when it was rather dear) 
^old for one hundred nummi, at which rate the English pound troy 
«=omes seventeen shillings and eight pence three farthings sterling. 

Wine seems always to have been cheap at Rome. For, according 
to Columella, the common sort was worth eight pounds sterling per 
t.on. 

In the early times of Rome, the price of a good calf was twenty- 
five aie», equal to one shilling and seven pence three-eights sterling. 
"The price of a sheep a denarius, or eight pence, and the price of an 
^x ten times as much. These articles Arbuthnot quotes from Pliny, 
"*rho, no doubt makes allowance for the alteration in the coin ; or 
%ioney must have been plenty at that time. This makes the price 
vf wheat very high for the time. 

According to Columella, the common mean rent of an acre of pas- 
Sure ground was one pound eight shillings and ten pence. Lands 
"^ere commonly reckoned at twenty-five years purchase. For the 
lands of the government were so let, paying according to the rate of 
ibur pounds per cent. 

The price of land was considerably increased by tlie great treasures 
lirought to Rome in Augustus's reign. An acre of the best ground 
in the city of Rome, under the emperors, may be reckoned to have 
limgbt in a ground rent of five pounds sterling per annum ; but at 
this period Rome, like modem Britain, had much more than its pro- 
Virtion of the univei-sal money of the times. 
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Oiringtothis Romanmonopoly of money, the price of anordiilarjf 
Blare, in Calo Major's lime, waa three hundred and seventy-seven 
drachms, equal lo more than forty-eight pounds sterling, while at 
Cairo they were worth only fifty dollars. 

Before Domitian, the Roman soldiera served for under ten cents, 
and afterwards for about twelve cents a day ; so that if we take the 
price of day labour from the pay of a soldier (which in most coun- 
tries, and particularly ancient nations, it hardly ever exceeds) it will 
not make it much higher in Rome than it is now in France. 

From the prices of all these articles taken together, we should 
conclude that the proportion which money bore to commodities in the 
most flourishing times of the commonwealth, and under the first em- 
perors, waa rather higher than it beai-a at present with Us. But this 
could only be the case at Rome, and the neighbourhood of it. Ail 
the necessaries of life were considerably cheaper in Greece. Poly- 
bius, who lived in the time of the third Punic war, says that provi- 
sions were so cheap in Italy in his time, that, in some places, the 
stated club in the inns was a semis a head, which is but little more 
than half a cent. And under the later emperors the prices of all 
necessaries were certainly nearly the same that they were in any 
part of Europi; befoit the discovery of America. 

All the articles mentioned above related to what may be called the 
nerfseariei of life. How extravagant the Romans were in enteiiain- 
mentsand the elegancies of life, we may form some idea of from the 
following circumstance, that Roscius the actor (whose profession was 
less resiKctable at Rome than it is even with us) could gain five hun- 
dred sesteitia, equal to four thousand and thirty-six pounds nine shil- 
lings and two pence sterling per annum ; and per day, when he acted, 
one thousand nummi, et|UaI to thirty-two pounds five shillings and 
ten pence. 

The most moderate interest at Athens was twelve per cent, paid 
monthly, and according to Aristophanes it was somewhat more. 
The rent of other things, likewise) was very high in proportion to 
their value. Antidorus, says Demosthenes, paid three talents and 
an half for a house, which he let for a talent a year. If this were 
true, admitting it to have been an extraordinary case, it is no won- 
der that the hire of money bore so extraordinary a price in propor- 
tion to its value. Siich circumstances as these are a demonstration 
of the precarious state of property. For both with regard to motley 
and every thing else, the more secure it is supposed to be, the less 
annual interest is required in proportion to its esteemed value. 

In the early times of the Roman commonwealth too, interest was 
at a medium twelve per cent. In the flourishing times of the com- 
monwealth it fell to six, and though it waa suddenly reduced to four 
upon the conquest of Egypt, it presently rose to its old standard ; and 
in Pliny's lime six per cent, was the public customaiy interest of 
money; Justinian reduced it to four per cent, and monty lent lo 
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masters of ships to one per cent, per ■ 
bad before been two per cent. 

But there whs a peculiarily in the Roman method of putting out 
monejr to interest, which must be explained, as we have nothing like 
it with us. With them it was customary after one hundred and one 
months to add six per cent, to the principal, besides the simple inter- 
rat which was due upon the sum. This they called anaiocinmos, so 
that their usual rate for long interest was neither simple nor com- 
pound, but something between both. 

The English money, though the same names do by no means cor- 
respond to the same quantitj- of precious metal as formerly, has not 
dianged so much as the money of moat other countries. In this part 
of the subject we are so happy as to he able to give a much more 
(orapiete deduction of the changes both in the value of money, and 
Ihe proportion it has borne to commodities, than in the preceding. 
A view of all the changes which the standard of our money has ever 
undergone, we shall present at once, in brief extracts from the 
Mcount lately published of Ktiflish coiits by the society of aiiliqua- 
lies. But previous to this it will be proper to nolke. that in the 
Saxon times, a shilling (at onetime at least} was reckoned to contain 
five pence, or penny weights, and one pound contained forty-eight 
■hillings, which is the same number of pence that a pound contains 

However, the proportion between the shill'mg and either the^fnwy 
on the one hand, and the (tmmd on the other, seems not to have been 
■0 constant and uniform as that between the /tfrniy and \.h^ fiound. 
During the first race of the kings of t' ranee, the French *ou, or 'ItH- 
Sng, appears, upon diiferent occasions, to have contained five, twelve, 
twenty, and forty pennies. From the time of Charlemagne among 
the Franch, and from that of William the Conqueror among the En- 
^iah, the proportion between the /louHrf, the tJdlling, a.nd the /imnij, 
teems to have been uniformly the same as at present. 

Though a different distribution of the subdivisions of a pound was 
introduced with the Normans, yet William the Conqueror brought 
no new weight into his mint; but the same weight used there some 
Ifes after, and called the /uiund of the taiaer of London^ was the old 
pound of the Saxon moniers before the conquest. This pound h 
l^bter than the pound troy by thi'ee ounces. It was divided ii 
two hundred and forty pence, and consequently the intrinsic value of 
fifty-eight shillings and three half pence of present British sterling. 

It may not be improper also to premise, that Edward III, was i' 
first English king who coined any gold ; and that no copper v 
Mined by authority before James I. These pieces were not called 
firthing-B, hit farthing laketie, and all people were at liberty to take 
W refuse them. Before the time of Edwaiii III. gold was exchanged, 
Wte any other commodity, by its weight; and before the time o' 

lunes I. copper was stamped by any person who chose t( 
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The French money has suffered much more by the dimmution of 
ila viilue than the Lnglish. Voltaire gives the fuUowing genei-al ac- 
count of it. The numerary pound in the time of Charlemagne was 
twelve ounces of silver. This pound was divided into twenty sola, 
and the sols into twelve deniers. In Eui-ope that sol, which was 
equal to a crown at present, is now no more than a light piece of cop- 
per with a mixture of at most one-eleventh of silver. The livre, 
which formerly represented twelve ounces of silver, is in France no 
more than twenty sols, and the denier is one-third of that base coin 
we call B liard. Whereas a pound sterling is worth about tii'enty 
two francs of France, and the Dutch pound is nearly equal to twelve. 

Voltaire also gives us the following useful caution with respect to 
the computations made by several considerable French writers. Ro- 
lin, Fleury, and all the most useful writers, when they would express 
the value of talents, mins and sesterces, compute by an estimate ma.de 
before the death of Colbert. But the mark of eight ounces, which 
was then worth twenty-six francs, ten sols, is now woilh forty-nine 
livres, ten sols ; a difference which amounts to near one half. With- 
out remembering this variation, we should have a very erroneous 
idea of the strength of ancient states, &c. 

The changes in the proportion between money and commodities 
in France may easily be imagined (o have kept pace pretty nearly with 
those in Fngland, and therefore need not be particularly pointed out. 
Accordingly, Voltaire observes that all provisions were eight or ten 
times cheaper in proportion to the quantity of money in Charlc-. 
magne's time ; but be cannot he supposed to speak very accurately, 
when he says that in the reign of Lewis XI. who was cotemporary 
with Edward IV. money, meaning of the same standard, was worth 
about double of what it is at present, and also that it was of the same 
value in the reign of Lewis XIII. who reigned in the last year of 
James I. and the beginning of Charles I. For betwixt those two 
reigns was an interval of one hundred and fifty years, in which 
was the discovery of America, which occasioned the greatest ge- 
neral alteration of the proportion between money and commodities 
that ever was made in this part of the world. In the former reign, 
therefore, the value of money must have been much greater, and 
perhaps in the latter reign less than he makes it. At present the 
prices of commodities arc higher in England than in France, besides 
that the poor people of France live upon much less than the poor in 
England, and their armies are maintained at less expense. It is com- 
puted by Mr. Hume, that a British army of twenty thousand men 
is maintained at near as great an expense as sixty thousand in France, 
and that the English fleet in the war of 1741, required as much mo- 
ney to support it as all the Roman legions in the time of the empe- 
However, all that we can conclude from this last article is, 
that money is much more plentiful in Europe at present than il wa? 
in the Roman empire. 
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In the ttjirteenth century the common interest which the Jews had 
for their nioneyi Voltaire says, was twenty per cent, liut with re- 
|»rd to this we mu it consider the great contempt lliat nation was 
always held in, the largv contributions they were frequently obliged 
to pay, the risk they run of never receiving the principal, the fre- 
quent cunliBcation of all theireffects, and the violent persecutions to 
which they were exposed ; in which circumstances it was impossible 
for them to lend money at all unless for a most extravagant interest, 
tod much dis proportioned to its real value. Before the discovery of 
America, and the plantation of the colonies, the interest of money 
wax generally twelve per cent, all over Europe ; and it has been 
growing gradually less since that time till it is now generally about 

When sums of money are said to be raised by a whole peopIC) in 
order to form a just estimate of it, we must take into consideration 
not only the quantity of the precious metal according to (he stand- 
ard of the coin, and the proportion of the quantity of coin to the 
commodities, but also the numbev and riches of the people who raise 
it. For admitting the two circumstances, which have been already 
explained, to be the same, still populous and rich countries will much 
more easily raise any certain sum of money than one that is thinly 
inhabited, and chiefly by poor people. This circumstance gi-eatly 
adds to our surprise at the vast sums of money raised by William 
the Conqueror, who had a revenue nearly equal in value to twelve 
millions of pounds sterling (allowance being made for the stand- 
ard of coin and the proportion it bore to commodities) from a 
country not so populous or rich as England is at present. Indeed 
ihe accounts historians give us of this prince, and the treasure he 
left behind him, are baitly credible. 

We now offer an apposite extract from Mr. Hume respecting ■■ 

TBE PRIMARY DUTIES OF THE LEGISLATURE, and OH the fatal COn- ■■ 

sequences of a decrease of the efficient circulating medium, or ihe ^M 

eucntiai oil of industry, money, in any civilized country. ^H 

" Whether money be in a greater or less quantity, the good policy ^H 

ofthe magistrdte consists only in keeping it, if possible, still increas- ^H 

ing ; because, by that means, he keeps alive a spirit of industry in ^| 

the nation, and increases the stocn oflabour, in which consists all ^H 

real power and riches. A nation whose money decreases, is actually ^H 

a[ that time much weaker, and more miserable than any other nation, ^H 

which possesses no more money, but is on the increasing hand. ^H 

" This will be easily accounted for, if wc consider that the alterations ^H 
in the quantity of money either on the one side or the other, are not 
immediately attended with proportionable alterations in the prices of 
commodities. There is always an interval before matters be adjusted 
to their new situation ; and this interval is as pernicious to industry, 

when gold and siver are diminishing, as it is advantageous, when ^H 

these metals are increasing. The workman has not the same em- ^H 
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ployment from ihe manufacmrer and merchant ; Ihough he pays the 
satne price for cvt-ry ihinf; in the market. 'I'he farmer cannot ilia- 
posE of his com and cattle ; though he pays the same rent to his 
landlord. The poverty, and beggary, and sloth, which must ensue, 
are easily foreseen." 

U 19 much to be lamented to the dishonour of ancient legislation, 
that the views here given by Mr. Hvime, were so frequently realized 
in former limes, even in communiiies highly civilized in other re- 
spects ; but Jinance, for its numerous relations, the most difiicult of 
all the sciences, was never understood till since the birth of Sully, ex- 
cept partially by Solomon, Pericles, Augustus and the Medici, who 
were envied for their knowledge, and calumniated for the life and vi- 
gour they every where diffused, by all the idle and ignorant of ancient 
and modera times ; but the art of printing has fortunately preserved 
a sufficient number of facts for conviction, and as we have already- 
smarted under two insurrections for carrying injudicious taxes into 
parts of our country where there was notliing to i>ay them, we hope 
that proper order will one day be token to watch the state of our cir- 
culating medium, as the olliccr who distributes the fluid for the Delta 
does 7he liillar of ihe Mtf i if we do not, we shall always be liable to be 
greatly injured, though we hope we have too much discretion again 
to trust in remedies warac than the dheasc, as in tlie times of the two 
insurrections of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania.* 

The importance of more carefully watching the state of our com- 
mercial circulations, when we have the power at any moment so 
abundantly to supply and to correct any error in finance, or to re- 
dress all grievances of the kind alleviated by our funding system, is 
best seen by looking often at the pictures of our former distresses. 
By "'MV^nancW policy, the effects of ignorance or inattention in ttie 
legislature, our merchants may again be forced to run deeply in d^b^ 
to near the whole amount of their shipping and all their other slock 
in trade, by which, as in former limes, an rrtra burthen of ten to 
fifteen per cent, per annum for tlie increased risk of credits and inter- 
est, will be realised, to an amount iiicredible with those who have not 
fully attended to the subject. To these losses must be added the loss 
in lime by running after bad debts, and to borrow money, Ihe coat 
of law suits, the expenses in confinement for debt, the slothful faatnts 
and lingering manners of our agricultural labourers and artizans, 
when they are doubtful of being paid, and yet dare not refuse the 
rare offers of work, the prevarications, want of confidence, and ma- 
ny immoral practices that have enaued, in the old world, in all such 
changes, are too shocking to dwell on: so are the circumstances 
that led to our happy change, to which a report of the secretary of 
the treasury, from which we give the following extracts, was chiefly 
instrumental. 

y scarce it has b«n usual to charge the 
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On the Iiit/iiirlance of i'ublic Credit. 

" To promote the increasing respectability of the American name ; 
touiswer the calls of juBtice; ti restore landed p rope ny to its due 
nltie ; to furnish new resources both to commerce and agriculture ; 

TO CEMKNT MORE CLOSELY THE L'NION OF THE STATES; tO add tO 

their security against foreign attack ; to establish public order on the 
basis of an upri)rht and liberal policy : these are Uie great and inva~ 
liable ends to be securer! by a proper and adequate provision for the 
support of public credit." 

To shew the difference between the unfunded paper money, wAicA 
Kay be fier/iiciaua to afiy copimunity, and a funded stock, which i» 
lit reverie : of the latter he says, " It answers the purposes of mo- 
ney; transfers of stock ai-e equivalent to payments in specie, or, in 
nher words, stock, in the principal transactions of business, passes 
IS rooney. Trade is extended by it, because there is a larger capital 
to carry it on, and the merchant can at the same time alford to trade 
on less profits (in this he accords with Hume, Smith, Stc.) as his 
Mock, when employed, brings him an interest from the government, 
uid serves him also as money when he calls for it in his commercial 
Bperations. Agriculture and manufactures are alsopromotedby it, for 
like reasons, that more capital can be commanded in both, and be- 
miie the tnerehant, -whose enterfirize gvvea to them greater activity and 
alention, has greater means for enterprize. The intereat of money 
viUbe lo-iaered by it ; for interest is always in a ratio to the quantit]r 
of money; this circumstance will enable both the public and indi- 
viduals to borrow on lower and easier terms ; from a continuation of 
iheae effects, additional aid will be furnished to labour, to indus- 
try, and to arts of every kind. 

The depreciated value of land ought, in a great measure, to be at- 
tributed to the scarcity of money ; consequently, whatever produces 
an augmentation of the monied capital of the country, must have a 
pnportional effect in raising thai value. The projirietoTH of land •avoid 
W only feel the benefit qfthis increase in the value of their property, 
"id a more firait^t and better sale 7vhen they haiie occanion to sell, but 
'lie neceaaity of selling would be greatly diminished." 

Having recently heard more complaints than at any time since the 
fcrtunate funding of the debt, oi an universal scarcity of specie, which 
'Unrbearsa higherpremiumthanusual, andof thebanksbeingobliged 
to curtail their operations ; and also a more striking proof of money 
t>eing too scarce in the falling price of real estates, while popu- 
lation is rapidly increasing, and while the average of our lands are at 
'csa than one-fifth of their real value; we have endeavoured to 
Compare tlie average state of our specie, before the funding system, 
*ith two different periods since, and believe we had not in I T90 above 
t«o dollars and fifty cents for the entire population of the states; 
W by the effect of the funding system we rose to near seven dollars 
Uch, ia facile money, in the year 1 794, including bank notes, at one~ 
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third, in addition to the specie, and (ind«by tlie same rules we have 
not moK than Tive dollitrs and Mty cents of facile money, at 
Ibis time, laOs, which by the depreciation of money in Europe, 
would soon reduce us lo a I'cry low rate indeed, if it were not that 
our insurance, lurapike and other stocks, as negotiable money) 
have supplied in part the deBcitncy ; these, with the increased and in- 
creasing number of our banks, are now often used as remittances ; 
but this is an injurious fact, for, as by paying ofl" six per cents, we 
induce foreigners lo buy into eight per cent, banks, 6ic. at par, we 
thus increase the foreign drains one-third, without any increase of our 
capital. 

It may therefore be well worthy of the legislature to consider what 
effects tlie sale of a three per cent, loan," for the improvement of 
ro:tds, from the Atlantic to the national land bank, would have on the 
prices and the sales of the lands that are finally to discharge these and 
all other public loan certificates. We all know that the stock, tlius 
created, would, in lieu of specie, serve for remittances to Europe, and 
often bring thence the purchasers, a deairabk white ftofadatian, with 
their families, who would soon exchange their public certificates for 
the public lands. This consideration would shew a providential and 
paternal regard to fArt>/irtjnari/rf«(y,aiid lead to an extension in finan- 
cial kuowledge, of incalculable importance to their country. 

Having stated that many new banks have been recently formed, 
in part to supply the merchants with remittances, bills, &c. in lieu of 
the bills now bought annually by government, to discharge both the 
principal and interest of our m,mina! de6t, we have subjoined a list as far 
extended as we have been able to collect information, of their numbers 
and capital, but as some of the banks have not yet paid their whole, 
and others have increased their capital, this list is not complete. 

We ought here to repeat our obligations to Mr. R. iUorris, to 
whose vigilant and vigorous patriotism the people of the United 
States are chiefly indebted for having firat introduced the banking 
systfm into our country. To hia bank of North America, we arc 
chiefly indebted for the means that kept our army in camp till the 
peace of 1783, By following his plans the poorer states of that time 
art now the most wealthy and most industrious of the union. By 
continuing to increase in banks, we are enabled to bear the annual 
drain of above four millions, in discharge of public loans held abroad, 
of which our legislature have not fully considered the value to tiieir 
country, nor have they yet attended to these facts, namely ; " the 
public land laws have -virtually fmvided far all the public debla." 2, Fo- 
reign loans are now worth ten per cent, at an annual compound, and 
will continue to be worth as nmch till wc have the value of fifty days 
labour a head, if averaged, for each individual in the United States. 
o. The present value of money will not cease till the entire lands of 
the union bring more than four times their present prices. 

• The highest bidders for ciali will be foreignuri. 
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LIST OF BJJVKS IJV THE UmTMD STATES. 



North America, .... 
JUassachu setts, .... 

New York, 

United States and S Branches 
Pennsylvania and 3 Branches, 

Alaryland) 

Piovidence, 

Albany) 

Sank of South Carolina, 
Union Bank Boston, . . . . 
>few Hampshire Bank, . . . 

.Alexandria 

Columbia, 

"Wilmington, 

Hartford, , 

"Union Bank New London, . . 
New Haven Bank, . . , . 

Norwich Bank, 

!Middletown, 

Newbury Port, 

Manhattan, 

£ssex Bank, Salem, . . . . 
Bank Rhode Island, Newport, . 

Saltitnore, 

Gloucester Bank, Cape Ann, . 
"Washington Bank, Westerly, . 
Bristol, Rhode Island, . . . 
Exchange Bank, Pixividence, ■ 
Fai'mer's Bank, Lansingburg, . 
State Bank South Carolina, 
Pacific Bank, Nantucket, . ■ 

Newbiim, 

Merchants Bank, . ■ ■ ■ . 
Haverhill Bank, . . . . . 

Keene Bank, ■ 

FatTner's Bank, . . . . . 

Boston, 

\ Polomack, 

1 Virginia Bank and 3 Branches, 
l^nion Bank of Maryland, . . 



tuted. 



1780 Penns. 
1784 Mass. 
1784 N.Y. 
1791 Penns. 
1 793 Penns. 

1790 iMaryl. 

1791 R.I. 
1793 iN.Y. 

1792 iS. C. 

1793 Mass. 
1793 !n. H. 

1792 I Col. 

1793 Col. 
1795 jN.C. 
1792 I Con. 
1792 ' Con. 



Mass. 
N.Y. 

R.I. 
Maryl. 



IB02 



1804 



R. 1. 
N.Y. 
S.C. 

Mass. 
N.C. 

805 IN.Y. 

804 In. H. 
N.H. 
N.H. 

Mass. 



Col. 

Vir. 
Maryl. 



750,OCjO 

400,000 

9jO,000 

10,000,000 

2,000,000 
400,000 
400,000 
170,000 
675,000 

1,200,000 
400,000 
500,000 

1 ,000,000 
1 10,000 
500,000 
500,000 
400,000 
1 80,000 
400,000 
235,000 

2,000,000 
135,000 
1 00,000 

1,200,000 
60,000 
50,000 
80,000 
135,000 
75,000 
800,000 
75,000 
200,000 

1,250,000 
50,000 
100,000 
150,000 

1,800,000 
300,000 

1,500,000 

3,000,000 
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JVMrE. 


lufed. 


State. 


Cafiital. 


Farmev's Bank and two bran 
Wilmington Bank, . . 


ch 


s» 


1804 
1804 
1804 
1804 
1804 
1804 
1804 


Mai yl. 

N.C. 

N.J. 

N.H. 

N.H. 

N.H. 

Mass. 


1,000,000 
150,000 
800,000 
100,000 
100,000 
200,000 
500,000 


Exeter Bank, .... 
Dover Bank, .... 
Portsmouth Bank, . . 
Boston Exchange, . . 





Wc are without the necessary information to g^ve the capitals of 
the following institutions, and therefore only note their establishment. 

Hudson, New York; Portland, Maine; Nantucket, Massachu- 
setts; Beverly, Mass. Worcester, Mass. Meriinack bank at New- 
bury Port, Mass. Wiscasset, Maine, Salem, Mass. New Bedford, 
Mass. Plymoulh, Mass. Marblehead, Mass. Northampton, Mass. 
Warren, R. Island; New London, Connecticut; Penobscot, Maine; 
Taunton Manufacturers, Mass. Bank of New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ; Newark Bank and Insurance, N. Jer- 
sey; Trenton Bank, N. Jersey; Hallowel and Augusta Bank, Mass. 

The entire capitals of the preceding institutions, when all paid 
in, will be near fifty millions. They, however, at present do not reach 
forty-five, and if in some instances renewable notes are received, 
with deposites of the original stock qf the bank, and other sufficient ac- 
curitiet, as substitutes for the final payments by instalments a/ier tin: 
Jtrat, as is frequently the case in European institutions of this kind, 
the jacililire created by all these banks do not give to the specie me- 
dium an additional circulation oi facile money, more than one-third 
on the real amount; thus with eighteen millions of specie we may 
now have thirty-three millions, or five and an half dollars a head, if 
averaged, for each individual in the United States. This is as near 
the mark as we can arrive by our best present means of information, 
and we hope not far from the truth. 

It is not our intention to give a history of banks, or of their rou- 
tine; they may both be found in part in Mr. Dobson's enlarged efli- 
tion of a British encyclopedia ; it is enough to say that our m ode U 
an improvement on the best in the world. '^^ 
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I Th.e largest bank of discount in the world is that of 

England, its capital and specie deposits ak nearly, . 18,000,000 
And its notes in circulation will average, . . . . ' 12,COO,000 
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Sterling, 30,000,000 



The bank of Amsterdam isof a different kind, being only a bank 
of depoaite for what is called eafe trefiing; but as it cannot be Bup- 
posed to be very Huk with such neighbours asaLewis the 14th, or 
any other as enterprizing and as iiudden visitors, it is remarkable that 
tliey thus iiirafi their talents in a nafikin when they might make more 
of thetn with less risk, by discounting; then those who may be 
tempted to plunder them in their present state, might be obliged or 
induced to support them, on account of their notes in circulation, if 
they would condescend to improve by the experience of the rest of the 
■^orld ; in this many of the principal burghers of Amsterdam agreed 
■with the author, when once on a visit at this bank, the stock of 
■which is either a secret or unknown to any but its officers. 

Among the most striking features in a full account of the benefits 
derived from our American banking system, are the following; 
Ftrsi, Punctuality in all commercial tbansactiohs, which 
alone is the saving of many millions annually to the United Stales. 

Second, It reduces usury, wherever there is a sufficient number 
of rival bank», to prevent a monopoly of its benefits. 

Third, It increases the facile money at least one'tliird and often 
me half in the amount in circulation. 

Fourth, It affords well knoisn strong and convenient places for safe 
keeping, and this prevents even a temptation to robbery. 

Pjfih, It saves an incalculable sum in a fair estimate of the time 
KVed in counting large notes instead of silver and other coins. 

Sxlh, It saves the exfienaea of carriage, which when calculated for 
llong distance, on large sums, are great, and the post, or haffnotef 
by mail, is always a safe mode of conveyance. 

Therefore, every town eligibly situated for business, with near 
t,000 inhabitants commercially and mechanically employed, may 
find immediate benefit arising from a bank with a moderate capital, 
la a town of 7 or 8,000 inhabitants, a banking capital of a million di- 
lided into two parts, nr even more, rather than all in one, will be 
Mind more beneficial for the average of the community, though, 
perEiapB not so advantageous to the stock-holders ; thus, twice our 
presentnumber of banks, if judiciously placed, would give the pre- 
x:ni dividends of 8 per cent, and more general assistance to the 
*!iole community. 

The character of a valuable work will justify the foUowng ex- 
tn«B from Smith's Wealth of Nations : 

" Every saving in the expense of collecting and supporting that 
^^ni a national capita] which consists in money, is an improvement 
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ot the revenue) hence the utility of paper bank circulation, vihidi 
tuppliea ihr place of an r^penahie instrument of commerce with one tear 
cosTLf and more convenient. The credit of a hanker gives his notes 
all the value of monjy in circulation, and twenty thousand pounds 
in cash being generally sufficient to answer all the occasional de- 
mands which may arise from the paper circulation of an hundred - 
thousand:* by this operation twenty thousand pounds performs all 
the operations of an hundred thousand, and the whole will be car- 
ried on with one-fifth of the specie necessary without it." " Where 
this paper money is employed in the increase of materials or em- 
ployment for labourers, it promotes industry and wealth, this use of 
an over-plus of money is most prevalent. It is, therefore, of ad- 
vantage to society to iJicrease the quantity of currency by bank notet, 
as it gives an opportunity of increasing the quantiiy of materials, 
tools and maintenauce for labour, and consenuently of the produce 
of labour." 

" The increase and riches of commercial and manufacturing towns 
contribute to the improvement of the country three ways, by alTord- 
ing a great and ready market for the natural produce of the country, 
by providing purchasers of land among the wealthy citizens, and by 
eapblishing order and good government, liberty and security," of life 
and property. 

" The Judicious operations of banking, by substituting paper in 
the room of a great part of the gold and silver, which was dead 
stock, and hereby enabling the country to convert this part into ac- 
tive and productive stock, are exceedingly beneficial to commerce.'* 

" Money, though a valuable part of the capital, is no part of the 
stock of a society." " A guinea may be considered as a bill for a 
certain quantity of necessaries, or conveniences, " the portion of 
Wealth consists not in the bill, but in the valuable commodities it will 
command." 

" Stock lent at interest is always considered as a capital by the 
lender, and is generally employed as such by the borrower." 

The character of our banks and of our insurance companies is now 
so fully established, that every one will agree with the learned and in- 
defatigable Mr. N.Webster. ^'■Having seen these inalitutiona are so iveli 
conducted, that their credit ha» remained unimpaired amidel enormous 
depredations on aur commerce by the belligerent fiower», and the nume- 
a bankruptcies oecanioned hy those depredations, and the vast specu- 
latitnn of our citizens; these facts, while they inspire confidence in the 
inttitutions, evince a degree of ability, diligence and integrity, highly 



" We ought here to obEcrVE that Dr. Smith wrote his tUborate and highly UK- 
fnl work before the buwncH cf baiikiug was well uiidcrstnodi it is oow found th)[ 
a bank, to be perfectly secure, ought never to loan JsMi !i, cajiiuli and ibal cren 
30 pee (CDi. m an average, will divide 8 p«r cent, per annum. 
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MoiKUrabU lo the dtreclon and to the cominercial character o/tkeVniled 
Statct." 

If they were sb safe and well conducted before they were ao nu- 
merous, they are now rendered more stable by the increase of their 
numbers, for instead of circulating two or three times the amount 
of their capital, and (hence dividing above 12 per centum, they can- 
not now extend their notes in circulation beyond so per oenl. on 
their capital, as may be seen by their dividends, which are now on 
an average not more than thirty -three and one-third, or at 8 per cen- 
tum, while their legal interest on loans, by discount, are 6 ; hence 
there can be hitle danger of any fiulun; of these institutions, now 
universally acknowledged to be among the safest and best conducted 
in the world. When they were first instituted they excited many 
unreasonable jealousies, but these have subsided in a great degree, 
3it>ce it is known that banks counteract usurious practices, and tend to 
make of every sixty dollars a circulation of eighty, thereby increas- 
ing the /acile money of the community one-third beyond its real 
amount in specie viiih no riai; and yet as it is the nature of man to 
imbibe prejudices, it is incompatible with the genera) interest of a 
Ui^ community of freemen that either a single set of bank direc- 
tors, or a single company of bankers, should have an extensive con- 
tKHil over the necessaries most essential to our natural or political 
eustence ; hence, by equitable divisions, the banking principle should 
be distributed over every quarter of a city, with a capital of not more 
than oae million of dollars to one company. 

On having seen the question, how far the banking principle may 
be carried without danger to the comraimityf We have naturally 
turned our attention to this subject, and believe the practice of the 
first commercial country in the world, may assist in the answer. 
■n»cre are in England, besides the bank of England, seventy -three 
private banks in London, and four hundred and seventy-eight in the 
country : it is computed that the bank bills of exchange and notes 
now circulated as facilities by these banks, are on iUx average more 
than two hundred thousand pounds from each bank. An intelligent 
American of acute observation in finance, has estimated the bank 
accommodations of England to average sis hundred millions of dol- 
lars, for eight millions of people. According to this rule, if wc have 
only fifty millions and six millions of people, we have yet a great 
deal to do before we reach the esperience of England; we are, there- 
fore, of opinion that the principle should not be disturbed by legis- 
lative authority, but left to regulate itself, especially since it is found 
that vhere banks are not wanted the au&ncri/itions will notJiU. 

At the time of the establishment of the national bank the author of 
these remarks proposed, in addition, that the nation should take half 
the institution, and by its charter, the secretary of the treasury should 
be allowed to subscribe as often and as long as the shares, so S"""" 
icribed, would sell at not less than 35 per cent, advance, provided 
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cash paid therefor did not CKceed tiie value of two thousand shares 
in any one year, and that government should reserve the right to 
•top these subscriptions for additional slock whenever all the larger 
towns in the union (according to the federal rule of apporiionmcnt) 
should be supplied with branches and capital sufficient for all their re- 
gular commercial transactions. 

All institutions of this kind should, in a growing country, be so 
constructed as to admit of their increase in proportion to that growth, 
or there cannot be a moral fitness for any length of time." 

The only objection to such n plan is the vmi influence of such a 
bank with subordinate branches, and the jealousies or real injuries 
it might occasion to a republic; but if these be unimportant com- 
pared with the great benefits that might have been, and stil! may be 
gained; then.on the expecledapplication of a renewal fora charter for 
3ie United States' bank, if this may be deemed worthy of reconsidera- 
tion, another equally beneficial to the community, and not in the least 
dangerous, would be for government to anticipate a few millions of 
acres, by a sale of 3 per cents, loans, sufficient for the purpose, to 
grant a charter for twenty years, to a bank for every compact com- 
tnercial town, of at least, three thousand inabitants, and by subscrib- 
ing for any amount not exceeding one half the stock to the new banks 
that might be formed in due time, and to the existing banks that will 
gladly admit subscriptions, for the return of a charter, when the ex- 
isting e:x;cluiive priviirge to the present bank of the United States is 
omitted on the renewal of their charter now nearly expired. The 
advantages to the United States from such financial measures may 
be better illustrated by a recurrence to the great profit already real- 
ized, in dividends and by sales of their stock in the bank of the 
United States ; but the extent to which the principle may be carried 
to advantage, time and experience alone can evince ; it would, how- 
ever, be productive of many millions within a few years. In ano- 
thei part of this work we have mentioned that, on the fifth of the 
bank of the United States, subscribed by government, near a mil- 
lion had been gained. It will be easy to perceive the general bene- 
fits to be derived by a further prosecution of the same or similar plans, 
proportioned to the progressive improvement of the states, and con- 
sequently necessary increase of banks throughout Ihe union. The 
product of such measures in finance need no conunent. 



Account of the Bank of the United States, by JV, Webster, esqr. 
"Aftertheestablishment of the present constitution of government 
for the United States, and a regular and efficacious system of finance, 
the gentleman at the head of the treasury, whose distinguished ta- 
lents had been occupied in bringing order out of confusion, project- 
ed the plan of a national bank, to facilitate the operations of the sys- 
tem, and furnish to the government, the means of procuring loans, 
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I:ca3ion mif^ht require. The project was not well received by the 
y opposed lo the general ayatem of finance, and the measures of ' 
first adminisiration; but an act of incorporation was obtained 
•tnd approveil by the prewdent, February 35, 1791. By this act the 
capital stock consists often millions of dollars, in twenty -five thou- 
sand shares of four hundred dollars each, one-fourth of which wa« 
'paid in specie, and three-fourths in funded 6 per cent, stock. The 
sums subscribed were paid in four equal instalments, the first on 
subscribing and the others at the distance of six calendar months 
from each other. The duration of the charter is limited to the 
Ath day of March, I S 1 1 ; and the amount of property, real and per- 
sonal, (including the capital stock) which the company is permitted 
to possess, is limited to fifteen million of dollars. None but citizens 
of the United Stales can be directors, and three-fourths only of the 
directors can be elected the next succeeding year. The corporation 
is not permitted to contract debts, of any kind, beyond the amount 
of ten millions of dollars, over and above the monies then actually 
deposited :n the bank for safe keeping, unless previously authorized 
by law. In case of an excess of debts, the directors under whose 
administration it happens, are liable for the same in their private 
capacities. 

The corporation may sell any or all of its public stocks, and it ij 
understood, that a considerable part of it is sold, but they cannol 
deal or trade in any thing except bills of exchange, gold or silver.. 
bullion, or in goods pledged for debts due to the corporation, or pro- 
duced on their lands. The interest they are permitted to take for 
their discounts cannot exceed 6 per cent, per annum. No loan can 
be made by the corporation, to the government of the United .States, 
to an amount exceeding one hundred thousand ; nor to a state ex- 
ceeding fifty thousand dollars, unless previously authorized by law. 
The United States subscribed, as by Ihc act was permitted, two 
millions of dollars to the capital slocks of the bank; and a part of , 
the funded stock subscribed has been sold. 

Several branches, or offices of discount and deposit, are establish- 
ed by the directors, in the principal commercial cities of the United 
States, viz. one at New York, one at Boston, one at Baltimore, one 
at Norfolk, one at Charleston, S. Carolina, and one at Washington, 
the seat of government. The bank declares half yearly dividends, ^^B 
which, from its establishment, have been 4 per cent, wi h two sur- ^^M 
plus dividends, one of 1 per cent, and another of 2 per cent. It dia< ^H 
counts notes for sixty days. ^^| 

The seat of the bank is in Philadelphia, where a superb building 
has been erected for its accommodation." 

The bank is governed by twenty-five directors, chosen annually on 
the first Monday of January. The branches have their own directors ^^ 
elected annually by the stock -holders. Once in three years, a state- ^H 
ment of the concerns of the bank is to be laid before the stockholders." ^^M 
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The principles and manner of transacting business are nearly the ;s 

same in all our banks, except that those of Lexington and Newark ■~~- 
have connected insurance with banking. Some of the banks have -— ^^ 
more directors than others; the highest number twenty -five, and the — ^ .i- 
lowest seven. The desire to afford an extension of bank favours to «:»o> 
prevent monopoly in times of a scarcity of money, have occasioned .£» sd 
a greater number of directors than would otherwise be necessary; ^ -^ i 
this has also occasioned an annual disability in a part of the direction M~x«:jtt 
of the preceding year at each election. 

The discounts, at the rale of 6 per cent, fier annum, are generally s^ MA\', 
for sixty days only, but it has been generally expected that a renewaHja^^wi 
of at least a major part of each note, agaiiisl loMch no negative majy»3oicit 
intervene, will be obtained on application a few days preceding the;^ «rIJtl 
time of payment. 

As for safety of the banks a single negative vote is deemed suifi— J**"-*' 
dent to check a loan ; it is the interest of each community to pro— «»'^«^«i 
mote a rivalry in banking as in all other trading institutions ; this i^ * ^^^ 
in (act the only way to correct the only evil incident to these invalu— x^ M.^ 
able institutions, viz. that of monopoly, to which might be added airx-^ ' 
abuse of a power in a director over the commercial reputation of ^ '^^. 
rival in trade. 

But it is presumed, that in a country so young, the vices of th^«^* ' 
old world are not yet practised to any extent; the last objection issi ** 
then of little moment, except to guard against the possible evils ot<i> ^* 
futurity. 

Under the heads of monev and hanks, it is proposed to offer som^^«*^** 
remarks on an important improvement in both, and to state that- J-«*^ 
however deficient we may be in other financial poinis, we have attain- ^i*-^*^ 
ed to one, by which we abundantly excel the rest of the world in ouaxJ*^ ' 
national measures. But for this we are more indebted to providence :^>*^" 
or to our particular situation than to any common cause ; hence, ouix «J*^^ ' 
expressions of gratitude preclude those which might lead us to err iir»-* ^1 
any account of our enviable and inestimable situation, from the fbl-X*^** ' 
lowing cause : By our war for independence, our nation won fiflm**^*^ 
Canada near three hundred millions of acres of land, the superior* *»*'*' 
averaged excellence of which we have only recently discovered, A^-^^ " 
this immense and in\'aluable prize was deemed a natural offset fot«^^*__^ 
the expenses of the war, it was very early considered, in whole or i*-*"^ . 
fiart, as pledged for the redemption of our present and future publio • * 
debts. Hence, it was obvious that till these lands were expended.e*-'^^' 
no heavy taxes could be necessary aftei' a simple and complete mo— *^ ^, 
djfication of tliis almost inexhaustible mass of wealth was perfected,^ *-* ~^ 
and the lands, in order for sale. Although a variety of opinions pre-— -^V' 
vented a due regard to the value of these lands, yet the congress of^^^^ 
the United States, by a law of Mareh, 1796, have insured ilieir firi- -" 
mar^oA;>«by the establishment of an \mme:'R&t national land bar^,\3at ^^^L, 
entire stock of which coaiists in three hundred million of acres on -*^ 
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the north-east side of the Mississippi. A sufBcient number of theae 
lands are already surveyed and laid out into square sections of one 
hundred sixty acres each, and in townships of twenty vfive thousand 
acres ; and the certificates of the public debt are now daily discount- 
ing at two dollars the acre, for 6 per cent, stocks^ &c. (the particulars 
hare another place in this work.) 

The principal offices of discount and sale of the nations^ lands are 
now at the principal bank in the treasury of the United States, city 
of Washington, and at the branch offices at Steubenville, Marietta^ 
Chilicothe, Zanesville, Cincinnati, Vincennes, and are daily extend- 
ing. Some doubts entertained of the expediency of opening at 
firesent the sales of the immense additional stock of lands acquired 
by the purchase of Louisiana, render it uncertain when this import- 
ant measure will take place, but no doubt, in due time, the whole 
will be effected, and furnish more resources than will be expended bjr 
posterity for a century to come. 

By these simple and well organized means, it is now ascertained 
that even with the present scarcity of money, less than one-tenth of 
our public lands are sufficient to extinguish the whole of the present 
public debt, if that can be called a debt nohich ia thus more than amfHy 
provided/or. The time in which this will be perfected must depend 
chiefly on the plenty or scarcity of our home circulations of facile 
money. With six dollars a head, the present public debt would sink 
in the land offices of discount, in about fifteen years ; but with 
twelve dollars (a head) in circulation, and sales only by auction, ad- 
vancing on the minimun of two dollars, the lands would bring above 
fifty to one hundred per cefnt. on the present prices. To follow the 
effects of additional loans on the price of our lands is a most inte- 
resting study ; lands would rise, labor would fall, but otherthings, 
being governed by European commerce, would not be changed from 
their present state. 

Previous to our views of national debts, it may be proper to 
shew that the aversion both to a public debt and to banks arose ori- 
ginally from the jealousy of the European hereditary barons and im- 
mense land holders, lest the mercantile gentlemen should by these 
means become their equaU^ or approach nearer to that liberty and 
equality y which they could notbear^ The cause of opposition even 
Mr. Hume could not conceal, for in speaking of public stocks, while 
objecting to the increase of transferable wesdth : 

^' In this unnatural state of society (eaya he^ with all the Jeelinga of 
«n ancient British baron) adieu to all ideas of nobility and 
CENTRY I The stocks can be transferred in an instant, and will sel- 
dom be transferred during three generations from father to son, or 
^ere they to remain ever so long in one family, they would convey no 
hereditary authority to the possessor^ and by this means {aiasj') the ike* 
'veral ranks of men are lost /" 

These conseguencesj so mortifying to a British gentleman with no- 
ble blood in his veins, made him add several severe reflections, which 
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neither his own natural good sense, nor the experience of the British 
nation bare ever justified. 

Public debts and buika being fevourable to a more equal dUtri&uiion 
qf wraltfi, will not be suffered long, in an absolute monarchy, unless 
the wUc monarch himself be a real friend to the people, for the rea- 
sons explained by Mr. Hume, but for those very reasons they'VU^M 
advocated as early as 1 776, lirst by Mr. Paine, as follows .- ^^H 

Extract from ContTnon SeiUff 1776. ^^^| 

" JVo nation ought to be vnthoat a public debt, it is a Tialianal bond. 

" No country on the globe is so happily situated, or so internally 
capable of raising a fleet as America. Tar, timber, iron and cord- 
age are her natural produce. We need go abroad for nothing. 

" We ought to build a fleet to encourage commerce. It being the 
best money we can lay out. It is that nice point of policy in which 
commerce and protection are united. Let ua build, even if tec want 
thcmnat. We never can be more ca/iable to begin than noie." 

Voltaire acknowledges the importance of a paper credit when he 
says, " If the circulation of paper could be maintained, which has 
at least doubled the strength of England, France iiiould acquire its 
last degree of perfection." 

Mr. Anderson compares national paper to bank paper in its bene- 
ficial effects . He admits that both have existed in the distressing 
times of a scarcity of specie, but will not admit that they were 
ever a cause of this scareity. 

" National as well as more private paper credit, by doing the of- 
fice of real money or coin, so far from being injurious as some have 
insinuated, is a real and a very considerable benefit to commerce. 
But this, he adds, can never be the case for any considei'abte dura- 
ration, or in any eminent degree, but in opulent commercial coun- 
tries, and in such only where the liberties of the whole peoplu are 
inviolably established." 0^^M 



Sriliah Vtevisofa J^atioiial Debt. 



" Those who compare public » 
ror, says Dr. (Gardner. They co: 
to a debt contracted between Iwi 
bears not the least resemblance, 
pay his creditor, if his effects 



'h private debts are totally in cr- 
isider the debt of England similar 
private individuals, to which it 
The private debtor is obliged to 
suflicient for that purpose ; the 



public are under no obligation to pay theirs, because tliey originally 
granted them no more than a perpetual and transferable annuity. 
The principal of a private debt is secured by law, though the inter- 
est cannot always be got without much difiicully and delay ; the in- 
terest of the public debt is punctually discharged) but the principal 
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cannot be obtained by any other means than by transferring it to 
.cinother pei^on for whatever price he may be willing to give ; the pri- 
.vate debtor is often poorer in proportion to his debt, but the public 
is often enriched bv whatever it owes : hence the private debtor would 
be richer if his debts were discharged, but the nation would be im- 
poverished if hers were paid off." 

The following 'is an extract from Blackstone's Commentaries, 
page 329, viz. " The advantage resulting to a nation from public 
debts is the increase of circulation, by multiplying the cash of the 
nation and by creating a new species of currency assignable at any 
time in any quantity, always ready to be employed in any beneficis^ 
.undertaking'by means of its transferable quality, and yet producing 
some profit when it lies idle and unemployed. A certain portion o£ 
debt seems therefore to be highly useful." 

Perhaps one hundred ingenious essays have been written, in the 
last century, in support of the advantages to be derived from a judi- 
cious exercise of financial skill, wherever the credit of a nation is fully 
established ; but no one has yet succeeded in defining the bounds or 
utmost limit of this exercise. The British government were once 
thought by many to be in a fair way to put this to the final test, but 
it is said their alarm for the consequences of a possible bankruptcy 
has driven tliem to a dernier resort, once deemed destructive to national 
credit^ viz. After having extended their system of taxation to every 
eligible point, they have recently had recourse to a tax on the income 
of their ttttional creditors^ for the deficit of each year, by which they 
propose always to keep their debt from passing beyond its present 
*/ihysical weight, and yet their stocks, though tl«e debt has increased 
since 1 784 nominally more than 200,000,000 pounds sterling, have^ 
nevertheless^ risen greatly in firice since that fieriod; for their 3 per 
'cents were then at 46, that-now in 1806 are above 60 per cent, though 
liable to be burthened with an income tax of from five per cent, to any 
amount hereafter ! I that the vague exigencies of the state under 
their present financial practices may require, either to reduce the 
physical or the nominal amount of their debt, or to cause it to rctnain 
as it now is, declining, both by the increasing riches of the nation and 
by the universal depreciation of specie and of all money. (See notes 
n, s. and the tubley page 142), where, by an accurate detail of facts, 
this universal depreciation, owiiig to the continual flow of specie from 
the'mines, is fully explained. 

As no other nation has eVfer been able to support the same extent 
of credit under the same, or, indeed, under any circumstances, there 
^vill always be a variety of opinions on the efiicacy of their novel ex- 
pedients in finance, on wh.ch their own ins and outs will continue at 
variance ; the latter will often side with the enemies of Britain in pro- 



• The physical or real debt differs from the nominal by the depreciation of money* 
^'Setpage I42J And also, comparatively ^ by the increased ability of the debtors. 
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nouncing those measures that coniribute moat to thein triumphs as 
containing; llie seeds of their own destiuctimi, and the real ur snp- 
poscd intricacy of the question will often enable those to gain prose- 
lites, while exerting but a motlerate share of ordinarr talents, if as- 
sisted'hy the boldness common lo such predictions. To the opinions 
already given by Voltaire we add those of another respectable fo- 
reigner who had no interest in deceiving, and was not very liable 
himself to be deceived by mere appearances. " It is not foreigners 
aiont,"' says Mr. de PintOi in his essay on circulation and credit, 
^' who arc still unacquainted with the nature of the national debt of 
England) many thoughtless Englishmen state their debt as a coun- 
terpoise to all their successes. An artificial capital which did not 
tklst before becomes fixed and permanent, and by means of public 
credit circulates to the advantage of the public, as if it were jn effect 
so much real treasure that thus enriched the kingdom." " Indirect 
taxes for the most part return unto the hands that gave them. It is 
Mways the rich, orthose who spend most money, that pay the chief of 
the taxes, and the circulation tnl-ns greatly tu the advantage of in- 
dustry." " To suppress one million of the revenue where the coin 
cii-culales from hand to hand twenty times in one yearj would rob 
th« industrious of the pi-ofits of twenty millions."" 

Thenoniinal augmentations of the British public debt have greatly 
increased; CSee the comparative cxjiense oj'mck of their farmer •mara) 
fur esample, the three years war ending in 1721 cost but t%70 mil- 
lions per annum more thaii their tases. That of nine years, of Geoi^e 
the second, ending in 1748, five millions ; the seven years war end- 
ing 1763, fifteen millions ; the seven years war with the United 
Sr.vTEs near twenty millions, and their present war will not average 
less than twenty nine millions, unless they should amend their pre- 
sent financial plan, a thing kasily lffectzu if orie able financier 
alone could be permitted to manage it. The financial plan of a na- 
tion, like the command of an army, can rarely if evei' be submitted 
to the controul of many without injuiy ; because there arc scarcely 
evet two very great generals, or two very able financiers in any one 
'country in the same age ; owing, in part, to the aversion that univer- 
"saliy prc^.jls against financial studic:,, and more to the dtep tooted 
prejudices and jealousies that the heads of the minor, or n/t/ioaitiiin 
pai'ty of every country have had av imagiittiry intrresi \a ilifTusing^ 
to oppose and to disappoint, at all events, their rulers in power, and 
to promote their ruin however the interest of the nation may be in- 
volved in the measure. Such, alas ! is human nature, under ail go- 
vernments and in all ages, if history may be believed. 



* Public cimlalhui nrc so differenl from mere itxti they oughi not to bear the 
same namej, A nmre tax for foreign cipenditnre, n often a greai giitvonce even In 
the rich; but the puor rtjoice in a tattign loan for itumeslic circuHtion, well Itnow- 
mg that [hey can g»ia sumethingty <ic *fli)rf<';'B{- before they return the money WtlT 
fountain, whtncc it may again How, in a jierpetual louline with equal benefits — 
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Jieturn to an order of the Britinh house of commons (f the fwidcd dvbc\ 

at the periods under mentioned. 



Begiardng of the 
years. 



1730 
1740 
1750 
1760 
17<)5 
1770 
1775 
1780 
1785 
1790 



Funded debt. 



Pounds, 

47,705,122 

44,072,024 

72.178,8^8 

88,34l[,a58 

127,585,821 

126,963,267 

122,963,267 

142,1 13,266 

226.260,805 

238,231,218 



Begmningofthe'i p^^^^^ debt, ! 
years, i 




2^'junds. 

238,231,248 
238,231,248 
238,231,248 
244,481,248 
260,l57;r73 
28 5,767,670 
327,67 1J869 
S91-, 159,046 
4^^4,159,046 
4 5 1,699,919* 



N, B. The books of the exchequer not bein^ found to contain 
accounts of the public debt for 1 700, 1710, and 1 720 ; the above were* 
therefore the best returns that could be made to the order of ijie 
^ouse of commons. 

* Heads of the jiubUc funded debtj as the same stood on the 1st Pvbru^ 

ary^ 1800. 

Bank of England 3 per cent, annuities 11,686,800 

Old and nevr south sea annuities ........ 24,065,084 

3perccht. an»uities, anno 1751 1,919.600 

3 per cent, consolidated annuities ....... 250,48^,272 

3 per cent, reduced annuities . 69,023876 

4 per cent. do. do. 45,269,860 

5 per cent. do. do, . . . , 28,125,583 

3pcrcent. annuities, anno 1726 . 1,000,100 

5 per cent ^annuities 20,124,844 

Totals 451,699,919 



N. B. The real value of the above nominal capital would not 
amount to more than 280 millions, in estimating the 3 per cent, 
consols at 60, the market price (July 1801,) and the other funds in 
proportion. The debt is however increased to 507 millions^ net. 
{^tpage 173, for the British debt o/" 1806.) 
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Scale of the Brilhh fiublk revenue from 1700 to 1805 inrltuive, com- 
fiuied on the medium ■/ every seven yeart; also the amount of loan* 
far the tame period. 



I 



Yeart. 


Seaiit qf ordinary revenue. 


Jinnual medi- 
um .f.cv.n 
year.i. 


jfmount qf 
iiana. 


1700 


Annual avera|;e amount of 






customs, excise, stamps, 
Jaiid Tax. misceU'ineoua 






iror 1 


taxes, including salt, post- 






office, &c. for scTen years, 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 




from 1 700 to i 707 inclusive, 
Aniiufti average amount of 


5,011,770 


24,953,545 




Do. to 17U, .... 


4,419,111 


34,900,609 


1714 


Do. Do. to irai 


S,6J9,004 


00,000,000 


1731 


Do. Do. to 173B 


5,559,001 


3,833,093 


1738 


Do. Do. to 1735 


5,334,961 


1,800,000 


1735 


Do. Do. to 1742 


5,911,128 


2,600,000 


17^2 


Do. Do. to 1749 


6,290.433 


22,30a,*73 


1749 


Do. Do. lr> 1756 


6,4.31,946 


6,100^00 


1736 


Do. Do. to 1763 


7,540.06,'i 


7,313,553 


1763 


Do. Do. to 1770 


9,314.385 


4,900,000 


1770 


Do, Do. to 1777 


10,395,687 


7,O0i',0OO 


ITT7 


Do. Do. to 1784 


12,013,747 


68,500,000 


17S4 


Do. Do. to 1791 


15,733,551 


1,003,500 


1791 


Do, Do. to 1798 


21,434,000 


100,500,000 


1798 


Do. Do. to 1799 


34,707,906 


18,000,000 


1800 


Do. Do. to 1805 


37,000,000 


56,000,000 



The amount of the permanent and temjiarary taxes fur t/ie year 1 805, 
estimated al 37,000,000;. niz. 

The gross receipt of the permanent revenue, aftci' 
deducting i-epaymenis for over-entries, di-awbacks, 
and bounties, amounted, in the year ending' the 5th 

July, 1805, to 39,000,000 

Discretionary tax on income estimated (in IBOO) at 7,00O,00o 

Tax on imports and esports, kc 1,500,000 

Founde, 37,500,000 

N- H. By adding tlie loans, Bums raised by lottery, and other ex- 
traordinary reaouites, to the ordinary revenue, the public income of 
Great Uritain is asccvlain";d. The iriconie la.v is kept as an cxtraoi- 

.dinary resource to whith ihe admiiiisiriilion mjy recur only in limes 

of great necessity. 
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Price, in his work on annuities, has shewn that one per cen- 
Tum on each loani if invested tn stucka at compound interest at 5 pep 
cent, will sitikthe principal in 37 years. The principle of Dr. Price 
has been adopted by the British since the year 1793, on a motion of 
Mr. Kox, by which the sinking fund, now amounting to more than 
one hundred and thirteen millions, may extinguish the existing debt 
in a few years; as may be seen by the additional purchase made bjr 
this accumulating fund in 1805, amounting to 12,972,913 pounds m 
wie ytar imly. The incrfair, by continual purchase, of the stock on 
interest appertaining to the sinking fund) becomes more rapid by 
every fall of the funds, now at 62 for 3 per cents, which species of 
debt composes the bulk of the entire debt of Britain, of which the fol- 
lowing is an official return : 

srEnLiKG. 

Total British debt, Jan. Sfh, 1 806, 603,v23,T93 . 

New debt by loans of 1805, 38,700,000 

642,625,703 
Transferred to redeem the land tax, 22,000,000 

620,63j,793 
Redeemed by the sinking fund, 113,500,000 

Leaving on the 31st Jan, 1B05, a net debt of which? . „ .„, _,„ 

fcbove 4 fifths are three per cents, .... J ' ' ^' 
, The whole amount of the British debt at present prices, perhaps, 
inmid not exceed 330 millions ; and no doubt may be bought up by 
the commissioners of the sinking fund before the year 1S30; after 
which they may have a sufficient national income for a perpetual 
naval inarfare, if iheij have no call for fordgn aubsidlt: This is the 
Sum of the reasonings of the fiiends to the present administration. 
They arc, indeed, plausible, and if not correct they arc not to be re- 
fiitcd by any existing facts, ac least in our possession. 

But if the British administration by extending their views to fur- 
ther conquests, should still require new loans, what would they do (o 
defray the interest and reduce the principal '. Some of their writers 
would answer, that they have tried successfully a recourse to an in- 
come /cj- for the deficiencies of their ordinary annual taxes, amouut- 
ingfrom twenty eight to near thirty eight millions ; or to what is vir- 
tually the same, as it affects the interest of their creditors, they may 
Sducc their dividends from 10 to 50 per cent, or to half or even a 
ird, to quadrate with their ability on each and every year's esti- 
mate. The abilities of this nation are undoubtedly still increasing, 
and werepeat that since the failure of Mr. Hume's, D'Avenant'a, and 
Dr. Price's predictions, " that Britain vias unequal to a greaCir bur- 
then than tht interest on Ituo hundred millions," no one has attempted 
to tix a bound to their future resources, although many have es» 
pressed their fears that they were at tlicir acme. It is, indeed, aslo- 
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nishitiE that they should be able to bear up under their late annual 
charges, which for one year amounted la tij:ly eight millions .' in taiCes 
and loans, and yet to occasion a rise in their stock at market. Look 
at their increasing valuation, their custom house returns of exports; 
at the vast increase of their country banks, which since the partial or 
temporary stoppage of the national bank, have been suffered to go on 
in issuing bills with no further opposition from the bank of England, 
in conaegumce qf ila fxdusivt charter: hence the rapid inciease of 
public and private credit rven in lime qfwar, the operations of which 
Avere formerly unfavourable to both. A recent estimate of the paper, 
inland bills included, in circulation by 430 country and 72 London 
banks, states the averaged amount to exceed two hundred thousand 
pounds each, or equal in toto to sis hundred millions of dollars for 
Great Britain alone, exclusive of Ireland, To this increase in the 
number and ability of the banks to take off new loans of 20 to.neai'. 
40 millions each, we must add the physical diminution of the conifia- 
ralive public burthens by the depreciation of all money. (See tTie 
fables /lege 143 and 147 of this book.) The table page 142, though 
calculated for the United States, will apply in a great degree to Great 
Britain. This nation by being now the fihst in commehce, is 
the chief cause, jierhajis hy design, of the variation of all money 
throughout the commercial world; unless we admit that above thirty 
annual millions of ^ecie, from the Spanish and other mines, has 
had an equal effect on the comparative value of every merchantable 
commodity, and of course on all old debts, on all private and public 
bonds, stocks, and on monied obligations of every description. 

While recoiVimending a close attention to the financial history of 
Britain, we would I'efer the reader to the observations of D'Avenajjt, 
Archibald Hl'tcheson, in his collection of treaties, published 
1720, Gordon's tracts, 1732, Wm. Richardson's view of the de- 
cline of foreign trade, 1738, Lord Littleton's address to a friend, 
1739, Lord Bolingbroke's state of the nation, 1749, Hume's 
essays, I77S, Da, Price's repetition of D'Avehant's presage, that 
two hundred millions would probably sink the public debt to nothing; 
premising, however, that the reading of such writers only, if done 
with an aversion for every friendly view of British measures, so na- 
tural to fiolilical ofi/ionems, migiil prevent our ever arriving at the 
truth I It is remarked of the Romans that wherever they met with 
sublime traits in the character of their neighbours, and even of their 
enemies, they immediately imitated their manners, or inquired into 
the circumstances that gave rise to the''objects of their admiration; 
they even altered their armour to the shape of that of their successful 
opponents, and when tliey discovered that the Cartliagcnians aytiA 
their superior elevation to a navy, they did not waste their breath in 
crying do-ain the fatly and expense 'if a marine forer, tbey built a supe- 
rior fleet, and with it went to Carthage and thus changed the ques- 
tion of delenda est, to Ubi est Carthago F So will the etnpenu' 
of the French, if the British do not persevere in their si -** 
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eflRorts to prevent a single power from ruling the universe both 
hy sea and land, to which a cherished ambition and a love of military- 
glory, now almost irresistibly impel heroic Frenchmen. 

Perhaps the intelligent Mr. Hume, w^//f he was with the opposition y 
discovered more political imprudence than any- other Bntish author 
oF equal celebrity ever committed to paper, (Bolingbroke and Swift 
not excepted) when in his ninth essay on public credit he says, ^< a 
prudent man would rather lend liQoney to the public after we had 
taken a sponge to our debts, than at the present moment ;" for con- 
tinues he, " an opulent knave ia a preferable debtor to an honest bank- 
rupt** This he first said in 1775, when the entire debt was but one 
hundred and twenty three millions, (as may be seen in the preceding 
table) or nom. *iailt/, only one-fourth of what it now is : but before re- 
ferring to this return of British debtSj it is proper to examine the 
physical difference of the respective burthens, thus;,...If by a total 
' raluation of the real and personal estates, Britain contains double the 
wealth of 1775, and all money has depreciated one half in the mean 
time, then Britain does not owe more in reality than she did thirty 
years ago, with above four times the nominal amount. It is, however, 
certain, that the United States by this fair and only fair mode of esti- 
mating our public burthen, would not now owe one-third of the nomi- 
nal debt they funded in 1790, if we had never yet redeemed a single 
cent of the pnncipal in question, by our sales of public lands and the 
other sinking funds. This being an important financial view it can- 
not be too often considered by our present and future financial com- 
mittees, and by all the active politicians of these United States. 

A foreign writer, in 1805, on the British debtj observes, that " the 
IKCOME TAX of Mr. Pitt" (though not so unjust as the sponge of Mr, 
Hume J "was deemed the boldest measure ever tried in England, 
since -the public credit. of Britain had so far obtained throughout 
Europe^ as to enable her to furnish the means of war by annual loans 
from the purses of her enemies ! ! As. her brisk circulations of the 
m6ney obtained by these loans have greatly promoted the agriculture, 
the manufactures, and commerce of the country^ and as these have 
greatly increased the number of British seamen, the principal 
DEFENSIVE STRENGTH OF THE COUNTRY, it is not Surprising that 
the predicted destruction of the nation has hitherto failed ; and small 
as the island of Britain may be, in comparison with the fertile terri- 
tory of her warlike neighbours, their delenda est Britannia will never 
avail if the British administration should become more economical 
w their exfienses^ and leave foreign subsidies and possessions to na- 
tions who have less industry and less knowledge in the pacific arts 
. of agriculture, manufactures and commerce. If a defensive naval war 
(mty was to be continued in future, annual loans for a less sum than 
the annual depreciation of all money j if added to the permanent taxes 
of Britain, would, with good economy, keep the British debt at the 
state in which it is at present, a good, an inestimable national bond, 
combining even the poor of the nation, who often hold from 10 
^ 50 pounds in the funds; these atockholdera^ being connected 
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directly sod indirectly wiih those in the batis, iLe insurance compa' 
niesi in ciinals, in tontines, in the widow and orphan fund associS' 
lions, and in all the otlmr republican and commonwealth aasoclalions 
with which this land of freemen abounds, are so numeroUB as tu 
involve the entire nation, who are tliereby ao interlinked and en- 
tangled with these gold chaina, they cannot gel laoir ; not even those, 
(and Chose there are,) who cannot or will not see the beauties of Iheir 
ibmi of government, in the balancing of the powers of the oke, the 
FEW, and the many, as they are illustrated by Voltaii-e, Montesquieu, 
Blackstone, dc Lume, and for the purpose of ti-ansfernng the re- 
publican essence without the defects, by John Adams, citizen of the 
United states." In consequente of the mass of the people being less 
acquainted with all these invaluable works than with the novelties in 
the Age of Reason and the Itights of Man, England would have been 
revolutionized with France in 1793, if it had not been for the nio- 
nied associations and public stocks of Great Britain. If, however, 
the economy of the British administration cannot always be within tlie 
bounds prescribed, let their financiers persevere in excluding the 
small and poor stockholders from the income tax, agreeably to the 
excellent policy of Mr. Pitt, and they may occasionally draw S, 10, or 
even 20 per cent, from all income if tliey can offer gocii reanoTus/or 
this temfiQfary resource." Invaluable if it be not abused. 

ComfiMation of the income of Great Brliain, a» stated Sy Mr. Pitt, in 
the house ofcommoni, liable in caie of necenaiCy \.o a tax according to 
the exigenciet of the stale. 



Landlords' rents, 40,000,000 cultivated acres, es- 
timated at 13s. 6d. per acre, 

Tenants profits at ^ 

Mines, navigation and timber, 

Houses, 

Professions, 

Proportion for Scotland, 

Income fi'om possessions beyond sea, . . . 

Interest on funds, after deducting foreign pro- 
perty, and sums issued to commissioners as 
sinking fund and interest of capital redeemed, 

Profit on foreign trade, suppose 15/. per cent, on 
80,000,000/. capital insured, 

Ditto, home trade, at \Bl. per cent, • , . . . 

Other.trade, 



25,000,000 
1 9,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,000,000 
6,000,000 
3,000.000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 



12,000,000 
18,000,000 
1 0,000,000 



* Sec ihe lite president Adams's defence of the Anier 
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rnrther to illustrntc the use of public credit, Sir John Sinclair, in 
ihte address to the Uritiah bo^n] of agriculture, offers the lollow 
'istiraate as the nttessary result of eligible improvements yet to 
:ected by further cihculations on the combined strength of 
erfdit of hi i country : " The number of acres capable ol im- 
'flPovement, are 33,35 1,000 ; the additional rent in consequence would 
od, on an average, nine shillings or two dollars an acre, and the ad-' 
ctilional produce, at trebl' the rrni, six dollars: the additional na- 
tional capital at JO years purchase ol the prod.ice, 905,215,500 
pounds }" raising the toiul income of Britain lo more than one hm> 
cJrcd and sisty millions, aiid tlie total valuation at four per cent, to 
a.l3aut four thousand millions sterling. The whole increase of the 
**WBLic BKST to EfTcct tlie entire improvement, was estimated, on . 
sft«:tiial experiments, to be at an average of four pound an acre on the 
t-icrenty two millions, or but eighty eight millions, to give an increased 
xm^tional capital eijuiil to more than nine hundred millions. This 
«=apital would increase, nominally, as fast as depreciation may re- 
duce the value of all money, and the product of agriculture thus 
^Kidded to the national annual stock, would be equal to the maintain- 
since of moi'e than three millions, iti addition to the present popula- 
l3«n of Great Britain. If such a plan was thought eligible in a coun- 
try so n(.-ar to its acme, what might he expected from an additional 
capitul, of the name amount, for these United States? where, yrow 
tAe Koanl q/'cafiilai^ lands equal to those that in Britain draw a rent of 
four 'and five pounds sterling, are now selling iri/ee by our general 
government at only /juo dollars. These fads are the more estraor- 
dinary when we observe the difference of opinion between agricuUu- 
ral gtnilrmen on different sides of the Atlantic, 'ihf vi/iole British 
board qfugiirulturr wei-e of the opinion with sir John Smclair. Why- 
are our agricultural members of congress averse to similar modes of 
improvement fur the public weal ? 

Even Mr. Hume has in one instance given a fair statetnent of the 
Misting character of the public loans of i ngland. " Public securitiea 
tsttid Mr. Hume,) are with us become a kind of money) and pass as 
Teadily at the current price as gold or silver; wherever any prosta- 
tic ijndei'taking offers itself, however expensive, there arc never 
Wanting hands enough to embrace it; nor need a trader, who lias 
sums in the ptiblic slocks, to fear to launch out into the most exlen- 
aive trade ; since he ia possesr.td of fiinda which irill answer the niost 
Kuddcn demand that can be made upon him. No merchant thinks - 
it necessary lo keep by him any considerable cash j bank stock or ' 
India bonds serve all the same purposes ; because he can dispose of 
tbem, or pledge them tn a banker in a quarter of an hour, and at the- 
^me time they are not idle, even when in his scrutoire, but bting 
hhn in constant revenue : in short, our national debts furnish our 
tnerchants with a species of money, tliat is continually multiplying 
in their hands, and pix»duci:3 sui-e gain, besides the profit oftheiE 
commerce; this must enable ihem to trude upon less profit. The 
siniill profit of the merchant fenders the commodity cheaper, causes 
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a plater consumption, quickens the labour of the common people^ 
and Mfit to n/irtad arit and induaCry through tlir vihule society. 

" 'I'here are also, we may observe, in England, and in all states, 
whicli have both commerce and public debts, a set of men, who are 
half mei-chunis, half slock-bolders, and supposed willing to trade on 
small pi'otits; bccunst commerce is not llieir principal or sole sup- 
port, and their revenues in the funds are a sure resource For them-* 
st:lvefi. Were lliei'e no funds, great merchants would have no ex- 
)>cdiGnt for realizing or securing part of their profit; more men, 
therefore, with large stocks and incemes, may naturaliy be supposed 
to continue in trade where there are public debts ; and this it mu^t 
be owned is of advantage to commei*ce, by diminishing its profit, 
firomtjling circutatiun, and encouraging industry." 

Yet such is the effect of party spleen, that Mr. Hume, ai a former 
momint, would have wiped away all these public circulations with a 
sponge. 

\V lien will our government view these subjects in a tnie light, and 
become more attentive to their financial duties? When will it be 
perceived that by the late estensivc iinflor/atUns of slaves! there is an 
increased and an increasing necessity for Further emigration of whites 
from the grand source lahence ice all have emanated \ till checked by the 
increased anddisproportionateoperationof our sinking funds, wc daily 
saw an industrious race of friends continually attracted and emigrat- 
ing, with their certificates of the public loans obtained in 1 urope, 
aiKl exchanging these obligations in the public land offices. By thus 
converting useless acres into gold, we might yet arrive at our de- 
sirable acme even in our own times: then why are congress now 
so lost to the general iDcal! who are bound l>y their constitutional oath, 

TO PnOVtDE FOR TUE COMMON DEFENCE ANn CliNEttAL WELFARE 

OF THF.iR covNTHV? Will the impressions, the prejudices, im- 
bibed from our forefathers, continue always in force now we akx 
FKEEaiKN \ Are thehabitsaud feehngs ot'the ancient British barons' 
and ef the principal slave-holding families of our provincial times 
Riilt to jirevail? Are we yet to be told there are other reasiina,axiA yet 
to be put olF with the mere opposition stuff, with the second handed 
nonsense of the cleciioneering demagogues of Britain, on the dan- 
Sers of a debt and (i{ coxes in a monarchy, when we arc talking only 
of BKNEriciAi. L'lANS and of provident circulations in a uepub- 
Lic in anticipatiLi: of our dormant and useless funds, nciii in an im- 
itienxe desert, but convertible at pleasure into rich giirdens ! to be in- 
habited and defended by brethren with the same alTections for the 
^amc common wealth. ...a commonwealth secured by the very means 
that may bring about the invaluable change, with no alloy to tki pro- 
position or fruition of the duty we owe to ourselves and to our poste- 
rity. Shall they, shall posterity accuse us V'ith having forever lerafi- 
ped our talents in a nafikin ? We hope not. " 
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We regret that the rest of the old world will afford hut little to 
illmtrate cormct^nandal /iritici/ilee. Great Britain had not the fore- 
sight till the lime of sir Willium Petty, to understand much either 
nf sratiiil'eK or e/ trur^nancral fiohci/, against which the shafts of their 
enemies have been for more than a centuiy unsuccessfully aimed. 
That ihe British policy has faults wr know, and we therefore know 
how we may avoid them. They draw on every taxable aLility for 
their loans : we only on a doi-manl fund, that otherwise would be lost 
to the treasury, for ilic principal of the sums borrowed ; and chiefly 
on lusurics for the interest. The British waste in their monarchial 
pensions that which we can always employ on our roads, on inland 
canuls for the length and'breodth of the continent; for the national 
university, first eiidowed by Washington ; for a defensive navy, and 
for other good and responsible objects at present innumerable. 

Perhaps i-ublic chkdit is deservedly cried down, by every friend 
to the people, in an arbitrary monarchy ; because it is there Itahte to 
be abused, both in the modes of distribution and by an indiHerenre 
respecting the returns due to creditors, either of the principal or in- 
terest; when.' the royal debtor despises the ignoble contmercial class 
to whom he is indebted, fie is generally superior to every claim 
'but that of his own royal will and pleasure. Law's famed Mississippi 
scheme flourished, till the duke of Orleans touched it, and so did 
the new national bank of France, till the emperor, while on his 
way to \'ieana, ivas pkaHcd to over draw it, and to order the direelara 
to fiimiah more bills than their own disci-elion would have dared to 
throw into circulation : but in a government where, by frequent elec- 
tions and by annual statements of the public receipts and expendi- 
tures, the people maybe so fully acquainted with the conduct of their 
officers, there can be nothing to apprehend from an abuse of public 
chkdit; but much from the neglect to use the talents, the beiiefils 
flfvhich it is the exclusive privilege of an: publicans to reap, wiUi 
no alloy to the inestimable treasure. 

There are however, in a mixed government like that of Great 
Britain, iavoucable opportunities for the employment of deep fin<iii- 
cial skill by the management of public credit, in that country we 
have seen a minister open subscriptions to the monied interest of 
Holland for ways and ineans'to capture a Dutch Jieet: this has re- 
cently been tried with success; and at thta moment many of the prin- 
cipal officers of the French and Spanish governments are large stock- 
holders in the British funds; hence secrets of the French cabinet are 
often known in Englund, that in the days of Louis XIV, would have 
remained inviolable. Wlitn the Britisii administration gave a license 
to spoliations oD our commeree, in 179.1, our creditor in England 
alone obtained for us a reverse of the severe order, for fear our losses 
would reach and greatly injure their fiuraea. This is a modern mode 
of defence, which no country ever yet enjoyed to the extent of our 
United States; but we remembered to forget it in 1793, and prcma- 
turcly paid off the principal of a French loan even brfcre it Ivan dm; 
on which, (agreeably to the predictions of some of the principal patii- 
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ets of the day,) the French began to capture our ships, by which we- 
lost near five millions; and so again the British may treat us when- 
ever our debts are sufEciently reduced; especially if a non importa- 
tion law should be then in figrce against themi and thus leave no tolid 
argument again to ftltad in owr favour. Who can doubt that 
similar commercial habits with those we derive from Britain, would 
have preserved the Grecian slates? A great national bank at 
Athens, if instituted by, or in the timeof Pkricles, with the money 
M\e confederates had left after the I'ersian war, if composed of small 
fihares, inight have persuaded all the Greeks to became stock- 
holders, and would have done more than all the agrarian laws 
that ever were thought of. If to this were added as many other mo- 
nied institmions as the I'nglish now enjoy, and if to all these were 
united THE BONO or common sknsk, (neefiasf 1P8_J an efficient ua- 
tional debt, in which their money loving neighbour Philip inight have 
been ^^ stockholder, neither he nor his hair brained son would have 
haA the same unqualified induceinents to kill a bird that laid such 
golden egga. Greal events have q/ien s/imng from trivial canara. 
The cackling of a few feathered centinels once saved Rome Per- 
haps even the slight hints contained in these short notes may stimu- 
late some " unfealhcTcd bified,"* in our capitol, again to save a com- 
mon wealth. 

Although the British financial practice is nearer our own, it may 
not be improper to take a view of the French vuccipts auil expenses 
of government for the last return, viz. 

General rcitdt of the accomfittqfihe treasury of France fjr the tjearxit. 

Direct. tases, 327,880,348 

Of the enregistrement and of custoni housus. 

Divers products, 191,691,737 

National woods, ■45,600,284 

Alienation of national domains, 6,3S4,S87 

Produce of the regies and administrations, 

Of the custom houses 40,287,015 

Of the post offices, 8,946,876 

Of the mint, 1,283,639 

Of the lottery, 15,659,401 

Of the salt pits, 2,700,000 

Divers receipts 37,6P2.l5i 

Lstraordinary and exterior receipts, 141,178,023 - 

B09,203,75L«" 
Produce of effects negocialcd or recovered. 

By the sinking fund, l,463,76e « 

By the admiuistraiion of enregistrement . . . 1,400,44 -^M 
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Public dobt and ])eiisii>ns, 94,827,655 

The emperor's liousthokl, 4,666,667 

Ministry of war, 187,406,674 

Administration of war 134,504,963 

Marine, 213,5 19.056 

Interior, 57,648,196 

Worship, 5,232,037 

Finances, 40,173,895 

Puhli'-, trtasurc, 6,607,208 

Exterior reUtions, 7,596,095 

Justice, 41,717, 4.S8 

General police, 194,887 

_Expense of negociations, 19,368,075 



1 



^Expense of negociations, 19,368,075 ^m 

Franca, 8 1 3.4C2 .887 ^| 
fHvers disbursements, 2,337,440 1^1 

IF Total of expenses, . . . 815,800,327 ^| 

It can hai-dly be expected thai in a monarcliical government so ve- ^^k 
titly foCindetl by military usurpution, the respect due to commkh- ^* 
ciAL FniNciPLKS, SO essenliuJ to insure a good financial system, 
should immediately prevail. \Ve cannot fail, however, to admire the 
very liberal disposition, even in time of war, of so great a portion of 
the revenues of the empire for interior improvement. The gallant 
and accomplished emperor is said to posses great taste for literature 
and the fine arts; these he has most liberally endowed in his own 
country, and even sent magniiicent presents to a state school in these 
, United States, for the encouragement of these flowery bauds of 
' fiuciAL UNION. It is also said that the greatest additions ever 
known are now making to the roads and canals of France ! Ought not 
our legislature to blush, to be thus outdone in a firiacijiai iinc of their 
tmaiitutional duly to our coMWOK wealth 1 

In page 1 57 of this manual, we inserted part of a treasury report, 
to which we now add the following from Mr. Hamilton's statement 
Communicated to the house of representatives of the United States, 
Dec. 5th, 1791. They may, in part, elucidate the sentiments which 
Were at the lime opposed to t/ial funding aynlern that raised our once 
degraded national reputation to its present state. We can only re- 
gret we have not room for tlie entire report, formed after we had 
felt, in part, the good effects of the funding system. These gave 
encouragement for a further ej:fian»io'i of the patriotic views of aji 
.t^nlightened statesman. 
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"Il is certain, that the United States offer s vast field for the advan- 
tageous employment of MORE capital. 

"Tht introduction of banksi lias a powerful tendency to extend tiie 
active capital of a country. Elipertence of the utility of these insti- 
tutions in multiplying'them in the United States. It ia probable that 
they will be established wherever they can exist with advantage ; and 
wherever they can be supported, if administered tvith piudcncc, they 
will add new energies to all pecuniary operations. 

'The aid of foreign capital may safely, aud with considerable lati- 
tude be taken into calculation. Its ins' rumen I ah ty has been long 
experienced in our external commerce; and it has begun to be felt 
in various other modes. Not only our funds, but our a^ricuKui'e and 
other internal improvements have been animated by it. It has al- 
ready, in a f^-w instances, extended even to our manufactures, 

" It is not impossible, that there may be persons disposed to look 
with a jealous eye on tlie introduction of foreign capita), as if it were 
an instrument to deprive our own citizens of the pi-olits of our own 
industry: but perhaps there never could be a more unreasonable 
jealousy. Instead of being viewed as a rival, it ought to be consi- 
dered as a most valuable auxiliary ; conducting to put in motion a 
greater quantity of productive labor, and a greater portion of useful 
enterprise] than could exist without it. It is at least evident, that in 
a country situated like the United States, with an infinite fund of 
resources, yet to be unfolded, every farthing ol foreign capital, which 
is laid out in internal ameliomtions, and in industrious establishmenls 
of a permanent nature, is a precious acquisition. 

" And whatever be the objects which originally atlracl foreign 
capital, when once inti'oduced, it may be directed towards any pur- 
pose of beneficial exertion, which is desired, ^nd ta detain it among 
us, there can be no expedient so effectual as to enlai^e the sphere, 
within which it may be usefully employed: though introduced mere- 
ly with views to speculations in the funds, it may afterwards be 
rendered subservient to the interest of agriculture, commerce and 
Tnanufactures. 

" When the manufacturing capitalist of Europe shall adieit to the 
many important advantages, which have been intiniated, in the course 
of this report, he cannot but perceive very powejful inducements ta 
a transfer <jf liimnelf and hta ca/iital to the Uiutcd Stales. ■ Among the 
i-efteclionfl, which a moat interesting peculiarity of situation is calcAi- 
iuted to suggest, it cannot escape his obacrvation, as a circumstance 
of moment in the calculation, that the progrtssive populi.lion aud 
improvement of the United Slates, ensure a continually increasing 
domestic demand for the fabrics which he shall produce, not to be 
afiected by any external casualties or vicissitudes. 

" But while tiicre arc circumstances s^iHicienily strong to authorize 
a considerable degree of reliance on the aid of foreign capital, towards 
the attainment of the object in view, it is satisfactory to have good 
grounds of assurance, that there are domestic ifsocrceS of ■^Mfa 
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I selves i^quBte to it. It happens, that there is a species of capital, 
I iLctually existing within the United States, which lelicves from all 
[ inquietude on the scnre of want of capital ; this is the funded debt. 
*' The ffl'ect of a funded dttit, as a species of capital, has been li 
ticed upi n a former occasion i but a tiiure particular elucidation of. 
the point scenia tu be requii'ed by the stress whicb is here laid upon 
it; tliis shall acrordin^ly be attempted, 

'* Public funds answer the purpoKe of capital, from the estimatioa 
in whicb they arc usually held by monicd men; and consequently^ 
from the ease and dispatch with which they can be turned into money. 
This capacity of prainpt convenibility into money causes a transfer 
of stocit to be in a threat number of cases equivalent to a payn 
coin ; and where it does not happen to suit tlie party who is 
ceive, to except a ivunsfef of stock, the party who is to pay, is never 
at a loss to Rnd elsewhere a purchaser of his stock, who will furniaU 
hinri in lieu of it, with the coin of which he stands in need. 

*' Hence in a sound and settled state of the public fun<]s, a man 
possessed of a sum in them, can embrace any scheme of business, 
-which offers, with as much confidence as if he were possessed ofai 

" This operation of public funds, as capital, is too obvious t( 

" The force of monied capital which has been displayed in Great 
Britain, and the height lo which every species of industry has (^ruwn'i 
up under it, defy a solution from the quantity of coin which that 
kingdom has ever possesoed. Accordingly it has been coeval with 
its funding system, the prevailing opinion of the men of business, 
and of the generality of the most sagacious theorists of that country, 
that the operation of the public funds as capital has contributed to 
the effect in question. Among ourselves appearances thus far favor 
the same conclusion. Industry in general seems to have been reani- 
mated. There are symptoms indicating an extension of our com- 
merce. Our navigation has certainly of late hud a considerable 
spring, and there appears to be in many parts of the union a com- 
mand of capital, wtiich, till lately, since the revolution at least, was 
UDknonn. 

" A funded debt serving as a new power in the operations of in- 
dustry, it has within certain bounds a tendency to increase the real-, 
-wealth of a community ; in like manner as money borrowed by a> - 
thrifty farmer, to he laid out in the impvovemcut of his farm, may, i 
in the end, add to his stock of real riches 

*' Yet there arc respectable individuals, who, from an aversion to 
an aceumulation of public debt, are unwilling to concede to it any"^ 
lujidc futility, wiio can discern no good to alleviate the ill with which 
they suppose it pregnant j who cannot be persuaded, that it ougl 
any sense to be viewed as an increase of capital, lest it should be in- 
fcrted, that the more debt tlie m( ■ ■ ■ ... 

4e greater the blessings of the 

■ i to eallnialc every object as it truly is 
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To the foregoing we add from Dr. Adam Smith : " Whei-ever 
capitul pretlotniuaitH industry prevails ; any vurialiou of capital 
Ihkjjtfore natumlly lends to increaae or diminish the real (jttanlity of 
industry, the number of productive hands, and caiuequenlly the ex- 
chaiigtable value af thr annual ftrodutf of the land and lul>or 'if the 
nuniiy, the real wealth and revenue of all its inhabit ants." 

A refcreuce to tiie debates of the day, as llicy are contained in the 
[lertodical publications for 178B, to 1791, will shew the vaiiety of 
argument warmly opposed to the fnnding either the whole or any 
part of the wah dkbt l)y any means, and uiso the reasoning in fiivor 
of a diETerunl modification of the plan that hnnlly obtained, chielly by 
the exertions of Mr, Hamikon. 

Puilic debt, U. S. 1791. ^^ 

Domeatic debt, 39,534,188 55 ^^| 

Assumed do 19,979,466 18 ^^| 

l*'oreign do 12,001,198 07 ^^H 

Sundries, 703.449 17 ^^B 

Amount of debt on 1st Jannary 1790, per adove. . 73,337,301 97 
Intcreaton foreign del't for 1790, . 474,715 H 
Deduct monies in Holland 153,475 31 



342,339 80 



Interest 
Interest 

States for 1792, 



ed deblf[>r 1791, 
7yo, and 1794, 



2,734,631 63 



75,314,173 *3 



13,569 64 

!2,i 10 oa 



Total. 1791. 76,781,953 14 



Mr. Hamilton Jias Ij c-n blamed both for assuming too much, and 
for funding too little, '3:i account of the unliquidated claims of each 
state on the union for important services duHng the revolutionary war. 
Bui the eiipeiience of 15 years has decided the question, and shewn 
that it would have been greatly to the interest of all classes and 
descriptions ihi'oughout our union. If equal justice had been done 
to the generosity of those who have so long withheld llieir just 
claims ft'om the public eye : if the United States had added a sum 
to the assumed debts of the states equal to ten dollars a head for each 
inhabitant, they might have called it n gratuity, in part, for inestima- 
ble services....ineHtimable not only for the blessings they procured 
in our independence, but for the 300 millions of acres that were 
unexpectedly won from Upper Canada, in addition to the terrifary 
claimed by ihe revolutionary provinces as their own. 
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^BM*, k wottM sink ((.'R lirrrcs the amount long before the curtifrcatts 
Wietcfoi- vouM be benrjiciallij spared from general cmcuLATion a» 
mafitt/. What ws oftJHT to bate done, in part, for rial ser- 
■ciceii lataty nrglccled, a recurrence lo pages 129 and 130, and to any 
history of the times, will fully evince. The plan firofioned vsould have 
raised the debt to abiiuE 100 millions, and yet to less than one fifth 
of tlie British extra expenses in the same war.. ..a war, during which 
our personal increase does not appear to have been retarded from 
fomier rates, and the extra 300 millions of acres won therein, being 
equal to the averaged quality of the acres of Britain, may linally be 
■north at least the reniat of the present purehase money, at two dol- 
lars the acre. But the substance of tliis digressive note will be reserv- 
ed for continuation in ilt jilace. 

SflfcifieaUoti f^fthr nominal piMic debt of the Uniltd States, frwt Janu- 
ary Ui 1800, and 1805, txdusive qf the ainkinsfandi. 






'oreign debt, 

deferred stock 6 per cent. 

Three per cent 

Sis per cent 

Five and one half per cent. . 
four and one half per cent, . 
Six percent. 1796, . . . 
Six per cent, navy, .... 

Eight per cent 

Bank U. S. loan 


1800. 


180J. 


Sinking 
fund. 




10,819,000 

13,682,944 

19,086,708 

28,038,*67 

1,847,-100 

176,000 

80,000 

92'),200 

5,000,000 

3, 540^000 


4,065,000 

13,672,966 

19,094,231 

28,190,862 

1,847,500 

176,000 

80,000 

711,700 

6,462,300 

700,000 

11,230,000 


8,172,000 
976,362 
623,680 

1,897,535 
1,400 

19,400 


See sinking fund, 




11,689,366 






firainal debt inclading sink.' 
ingfund. dollars, . . 


69,44 3,137 


97,939,926 


11,689,366 


1 


The usual olTs&tts to ascertd 
nking funds, cash in the treas 
lie for instalmcntsof the public 
»ght per cents, are red\iced to 
1^ present debt below fifty mi 
lode of comparing the burthen 
Sc population and at the variat 
in prove that our debt was at i 

m 


n the true debt, are reimbursements 
ry, custom house bonds, and balanc 
ands ; these, if the three per cent, and 
six per cent, slocks, would reduc 
lions of dollars ; but the only correc 
s for any two years is, by looking a 
on table of money, page 142; thes 
s acme in 1791; since whith it is sc 
2 A 
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far reduced by depreciation of money, and by appreciation of (he totul 
valuation of the estates liuble for the debt, as to make the real bur- 
then in 1 806, not one-third of that of the year 1 79 1 , as may be seen 
by the scale, page tS7, for the comparative burthens of each year. 



UNITED STATES FIXAA'CIAL MOJVEY-METER 



To explain the effrcU of loam, and tmking funds, on the fihynical and 
moral aSiiiliet and energies of a commontneallh. 



-O- 



^o 



Foreign loans of sficde may fill the meter. 

Specie level or average of commercial Europe 

in 1805, 
Money will gently begin to flow olF before it 

reaches the general level. 
Real eslalea sell at twenty five to thirty year« 

purchase. 
Lands higher and near their acme. Interest S 

Science extending. All real estate at a fair 
price, and labour also. 

Commerce brisk, the arts flourishi neat hus- 
bandry prevails. 

Back lands rise, labour lowers, interest six per 

Industry gains ground with commerce and 

agriculture. 
Commerce flourishes, and with it every thing 

improves. 
Back lands begin to sell at two dollars, in small 

Money reaches the middle country ; all labour 

very high, in 1800. 
Money still centers in tlic cities ; usury twdve 

percent, in 1806, 
Idleness abounds ; usury at twenty to thirty per 

E;areme distress, universal distmst, govern- 
ment iu danger. 



The principal drains are, by sinking funds, or ri 
imbui-sements of foreign loans in bills or s/ifcie. 
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la of the Vrdted Statet debl, at different perioda. 







Hcbl qfUT 


Afft debt 


Comflarative 




GroM or 


deducting 


after ihefir- 


debt for 


after 




nominal debt 


niiildng/und 


ther^ff^eta 


yearn. 


{/idled iVofc-, 
lee fiogc 66. 


1st reijn/iiirsc- 
ments, aee 


of bond! tr 
ca»/i in the 


refereii^c-w 

deflredaiionV 

i,,crea>,e oflio- 

pulation. 






imgc 67. 


treasury. 


1791 


BOLLAHS. 


DOLLARS. 


BOLLAas. 


DOLLS 


CTS. 


76,781,95 3 


76.031,969 


73,670,259 


18 


35 


1792 


77,124,300 


75,924,300 


72,797,970 


18 


5 


1793 


78,402,946 


76,383,763 


70,379,950 


16 


50 


1794 


79,424,668 


77,159,646 


69,185,090 


15 




1795 


84,980,438 


81,726,203 


71,785,132 


- 14 


60 


1796 


83,404,139 


80,803,795 


70,862,624 


14 




1797 


81,324,139 


76,774,512 


63,432,545 


12 


40 


1798 


81,244,139 


76,010,965 


63,616,936 


11 


10 


1799 


88,456,038 


80,291,805 


65,385,826 


10 


50 


1800 


89,443,437 


80,161,207 


59,767,483 


e 




1801 


88,745,704 


77,869,018 


57,304,914 


7 


25 


1803 


87,451,531 


74,257,743 


54,353,931 


6 




1803 


98,196,018 


80,955,949 


63,124,921 


6 


5 


1804 


97,939,928 


77,565,959 


57,747,605 




90 


\ J805 


97,232,006 


73,735,947 
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f It cannot be too often repeated, till it is fully imfiremed, that ouv 

foreign loans of money are lightened continually, both by our in- 
creasing ability and by the depreciation qf all money, and that none 
of the calculations for the old vrorld, will explain our fortunate situa- 
tion, particularly in the former JDstance ; for while our back, lands 
are so far below European rales, a comparatively small addition only 
to our specie medium, by raising the demand and price for tbese. 
I lands, has an almost incredible efi'ect. All which is explained in 
I another part of this work, on the vtiliiy oftoana to any young and under 
I valued country, such as the United States ; and perhaps in future, 
I Kcw Holland. 

I The views in the first and second columns only of the last taljle,. 

have hitherto governed our committees of ways and means ; but they 
are -very dece/itivc, owing to the .continual variation of money by de- 
preciation, by increased population, and by the consequent approach 
_ of all our real estates to their acme ; to which though Acy may not 
I arrive in the present century, they rapidly advance, and slop only 



.p only 
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when cfaecked by tha ajitifinaucial conduct of ihai trgUlalart wj/io*? 
duly it is to tiro^ndr for the general melfarr. Our anceslora well knew 
we wanted only mem and money, to bring the averaged lalue oc 
rental of our real estates equal to those of England, now near three 
dpllars the acre, which they multiply by 30 to ascertun the true value 
in fee of utl landed estate. This valuation for Llngland increases as 
the old rents fall in, and new leases are granted, governed hy the 
drfireciatian of all money : these are Jiow often at 60*. that fifty years 
since were giveti at 5j. to 10«. (See the Hritish agricultural reports.) 
Hence, if as an outline for fifty years, we rate the acme of oiir public 
l»ndg at fifty dollars, we shall be siill laii/iin the mark Till our finan- 
cial conduct is governed by the rules of HtiMF., of Locke, and all 
other correct statesmen, " to kce/i maney alwayi on the increaie," to 
quadrate with our population, and with the universal depreciation of 
all money, we shall virtually pay \n EHonnKius tax to all the 
foreign and commercial nations w^o are not equally short sighted 
lyith us. 

To the resemblance of the duties of a financier lo those of the 
•match at the niiometcr, for wholesome distributions of the rich circii- 
iBting fluid on the Kgyptian delta, another simple illustration may 
be added. Whenever tiK/iuilie land* do not rise in demand, and s(;ll 
ip the ratio with the increase of our population, including the depre- 
ciation of all money throughout the commercial world, we iiiay com- 
pare their stagnant situation to water- at the boUomof a deep well, 
^-ith a short, a cracked, or a crazy pump or piston. If in such cjti- 
Bencies ^e have often seen a bucket of the essential fluid, borrowed 
itom a neighbouring fountain, immediately produce a, plentiful sup- 
ply, and no injury arise from even an excessive suiplus in codw- 
cjuence, can lae yel be at a loss Aow Co act inhere the cases are so ejcactlv 
similar? We have been wrong for near twelve years; hence the 
total of our United States valuation, that ought to have more tliun 
quadrupled its rate in 1791, and at least doubled that of the pi'esent 
year, is now nearly at a stand in comparison with the efiects of the 
correct individual enterprize of many of our industrious citizens. 
To knaia that we have been financially wrong, we have only to com- 
pare the price of the public property with tiiat of ftrivale persons, 
out of the reach of the baneful efiects o[ o\xr fiublic errors. Our pub- 
lic property, in real estate, is chiefly in lots in Washington, apd in 
lands in the west, both of which, entirely owing to our errors in 
finance, have been fylHng in ftrice ! while other property has risen 
rapidly every where, in spite of the scarcity of our money. ...a scarcity 
created by the drains of our injurious caah sinking fund ; to which, 
if the present or a future congress, like Smollct's Mrs. Bramble, 
on her marriage, should " groiv more econoiiacal thao iver," they 
ma!j add, a man sinking fund, and export our labourei-s, and thus re- 
move all the obligations we are under to the old world, tliat we may 
be no longer in drhl i Our Jinoncial character will then surely he 
complete, if it ho not already at tlie cap of the climax. 
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In order furthev to elucidatt the public debt of ilie Untied States^ 
It maj be proptir to ^i\t the foUowing extracts, viz. as the soldiers 
did not all know ihe Cruih, they did not suppose that any rrai want 06 
financial skill, had CKcasioned their snany hai'dahijis from grievous 
disappointineDt ; hence in their camp meetings, they plainly told each 
other, they had loat all coiilidence in the gentlemen their country 
had chosen to provide for the general weal; and Uieretbre, as they 
had won 300 mllhons of acres from British Ounndai in addition toi 
the territory of the colonistsi whose independence ilicy had pledged; 
iheic lives to establish, it was ur^ed that out of Uiese surplus lands^ 
they mighsjiay themteUet, by immediate possession of the entire pro- 
perty to which they were entitled, on the principles that govern our 
cruising ships ; thus one half of the prize lands belonged of right ta 
the Ci^torfl, after dUchargitig all the ciaiins for ouifitg and ej:pentea\i 
tb«n the remaining half would belong to the owners of the ship, who 
dilEing tfaa cruise had remained in safety at home. 

Xhey acknowledged that both the owners and crew had somc- 
UiPfiH employed the same agentsi but this was by no means neces- 
sary. Justice might be done by the conlidential trustees of each party, 
vhlis acting in conceit with the same juaticc in view, for the benefit 
of .all- parties ; they therefore proposed, that army agents should meet' 
an equal number only on these grounds; some soldiers wei« entirely 
(^KisedtD trusting any thing lothedc^rericnon m«i, as congress were 
called, for having issued paper money, payc^Ie wtthoui date, •adthoui 
timet tmii without inlere^t; and calling these barren old rags money, 
(0 iejraud either the soldier or bis assignee by a deprcaaiion that 
Ihsy. ail knew might beUmited by this simple sentence, witb legjil 
JUXitKJisT TILL PAID. Such men cannot regain our confideuce, said, 
tbcy, we will have no agents but honest men of our own chusing, 
who shall liquidate all just claims at home and abroad against our 
tmie-qf^oar Itiiidt: they are amply suSkient for every thing. In the 
details of the various piaiis of those days, one proposed that the pub- 
lic mfirize lands should be surveyed and offices established, in which 
aU liquidated claims sliould be received at one dollar the acre ; e 
Ippticant was to have his choice of the property in the order of the 
application ; an interest was to accrue at the same moment, both for 
% lands and for the claims by certificates, all equitably liciuidated 
to a day. The land officers were to be permitted to sell for cash, to 
defray the interest of all liquidated claims, provided tlie same rule 
Was observed in the price, or that a small advance should be demanded- 
df cash purchasers, to raise the price of the certificates, at Uaai to 
Jw, after the existing luar debt was thus amply provided for, in lands 
Wcredly appropriated. The agents were to inform congress of the 
quantity of lands remaining, and to agree with them on an equal, 
niode of division by lot; and then the army agents were to distribute 
certiiicHtes ibi' their pmt, proportioned by a general anny scale for. 
the amount; the certificate holders were to receive either the acres or 
F Itw interest, at the;ir option, in exchange, with the right to sink both 
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^H in the land offices at any time within sn yeans, after which all the 
^H outstandings claims were to be deemed void, and the certificates there- 
^H fur as lost forever. 

^H This plan was by many thought visionary at the time ; but it has 

^H since been proved that it was eligible with some additions, and could 

^H have beencaiTied into effect by li\e join/ agreement of all the parties ; 

^H Jicrha/i» 10 great general advaniage, as far as the increase of our specie 

^H circulation only was concerned ; but if it would have given to the 

^B amy, for their half of the firize, above an hundred millions of 

^" acres, or one hundred millions of dollars, il was loo much; the poor 

remaining soldierc have however the misfortune, as their affairs now 

stand, to be fmany 0/ ihcm !j in a very dependent and forlorn state. 

by not being able toprow, by external marks, that their present inabi- 

I lilies are the effect of eiicessive hardships in their country's service. 
■ The following is perhaps the best written among the letters that 
circulated in tile camp, at these trying times : it cost general Wash- 
ington, and his best friends, much anxiety and labor before the army 
could be reconciled to congress, who they believed had deceived them 
by dctiffn. 
It may be proper before we give this artful letter, to state further, 
that a memorial was presented to congress, in December, 1782, in 
behalf of the army, by three commissioners, consisting of maj. gen. 
M' Dougall, and two field oHicers, in which their wishes were thus 
expressed; " 1- present pay....2. a settlement of the arrearages of pay 
and security for what is due. ...3. a commutation of the half pay allow- 
ed by different resolutions of congress for an equivalent in gross. ...4. a 
settlement of the account of dehciences of rations and compensa- 
tions...,5. a settlement of the accounts of deficiences of cloathing and 
compensation." In April following, the army was informed, by their 

Irommissioners, that congress had " decided on nothing of moment 
for them." Upon this, a meeting of the general and field officers 
was called at the public building, for the express purpose of consi- 
dering " what further measures [if any) should be adopted to obtain 
i-edress." This anonymous Summons was accompanied with the let- 
ter in question. 
"to the officers of the army. 
Gentle>nen....A fellow soldier, whose interest and affections bind him 
stiwugly to you, whose past sufferings have been as great, whose 
future fortunes may be as desperate as yours; would beg leave to 
address you. 
Age has its claims, and rank is not without its pretensions to ad- 
vice ; but though unsuppoited by both, he Hatters himself that the 
plain language of sincerity and experience, will neither be unheard 
nor unregarded. 

Like many of you, he loved private life, and left it with regret. 
He left it, determined to retire from the field with the necessity that 
called him to it, and not till then, not till the enemies of his country, 
the slaves of power, and the hirelings of injustice, were compelled t6' 
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iAHHtdon Iheir schemes, and acknowledge America as terrible ii 
M she had been humble in remonstrance. With this object in view, 
he has long shared in your toilii, and mingled in your dangers. 
has felt the cold hand of poverty nithuut a muraiur, and has setn the 
gTOwiog insolence of wealth without a sigh. Uut, too much under 
the direction of his wishes, and sometimes weak enough to take de- 
ure for opinion, he has till lately, very lately, believed in the justice 
of his country. He hoped that as the clouds of adversity scattered, 
and as the sunshine of peace and better fortune broke in upon u 
coldness and severity of government would relax, and that more than 
justice, that gratitude, would blaze forth upon those hands, which 
had upheld her in the darkest stages of her passage from impending 
servitude to acknowledged independence, liut faith has its limits 
well us temper, and there are points beyond ivhich neither can 
stretched, without sinking into cowardice, or plunging into credulity. 
This, my fnends, I conceive to be your situation. Hurried to the 
very verge of both, another step would ruin you forever- To be tame 
and unprovoked wht:n injuries press bard upon you, is n .. _ ... ._ 
weakness ; but to look up for kinder usage, without one maniy eflisrt 
of your owh,^outd fix your character, and shew the world how rich- 
ly you deserve those chains you broke. To guard against this e^il, 
let us take a view of the ground upon which we now stand, and thence 
carry our thoughts forwaid, for a moment, into die unexplored field 
of expedient. 

After a pursuit of seven years, the object for which yot 
it length brought within your reach. Yes, my fnends, that suffering 
courage of yours, was active onre; it has conducted the United States 
of America through a doubtful and bloody war. It has placed her 
in the chair of independency, and pieace returns again to bless...,whoin i 
Acountry courting your return to private life, with tears of gratitude, 
and smiles of admiration ; longing to divide with you that indepen* 
dency which your gallantry has given, and those riches which your 
wounds have preserved ! la this the case i or is it rather, a country 
ifau tramples upon your rights, disdains your cries, and insults your 
distress ? Hate you not, more than once, suggested your wishes, and 
made known your wants to congress. ...wants and wishes which grati- 
tude and policy should have anticipated, rather than evade ? And have 
you not lately, in the meek language of intreating memorials, begged 
from their justice, what you could no longer expect from their fLivor i 
How have you been answered '. Let the letter which you are called to 
consider to-morrow make the reply. 

If this be then your treatment, while the swords you wear are ne- 
cessary for the defence of America, what have you to expect from 
peace, when your voice shall sink and your strength dissipate by di- 
vision? when those very swords, the instruments and companions of 
your glory, shall be taken fi-om your sides, and no remaining mark of 
inilitfli'y distinctions be left, but your marks, inlivmitiL's, and s< 
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Can you thenconeeRt to^ the oittf sufferei'sof this revolution, and, 
retiring from the field, grow old in poverty, wretchetlneas, and con- 
tempt^ Can you consent ta waxle through the vilcntss of dependency, 
and owe the miEerable remains of life to charity, "nhich Jias Ivitherto 
been spent in honor? If yon can, ^o, and carry irith you the jest of 
tories, and the acorn of whigs i the ndtcule, aTvl what is worse, i4k: 
pKy of the world. Co, atarve, and be 'forgcMien ! but tf yeur Bpirit 
should revolt at this ; if you have sense enough to discover, and spirit 
sufiicieiit to oppuBc tyranny, whatever garb it rnay assume; whether 
it be the plain coat »t't«publica*iisni, or the splendid robe of royaKy ; 
if you have yet learned to discriminate between a people and a cause; 
between men ajid principles, awake, attend to your situation, and 
redress youraelv<B. If the present moment be lost, every future 
effort is in vain; and your threats then will be as empty as youren- 
trealies now. 

I would advise you, iherefo"e, to come to some final opinion, upon 
what you can bear, and what you will sulFer. If your determination 
l>e in any proportion to your ivronga, carry your appeal from the jus- 
tice to the fears of government. Change the milk and water etyle of 
your HiemorialB; assume a bolder tone; decent, but lively, spirited, 
and determined; and suspect the man who would advise to more 
moderation, or longer forbearance. Let two or three men who can 
feel as well as write, be appointed to draw up your late remonstrance; 
for I would no longer give it the soothing, soft, unsuccessful epithet 
of memorial. Let it represent, in language that will neither dishon- 
our you by its rudetiess, nor betray you by its fears, what has been 
promised by congress, and what has been performed ; how long and 
patiently you have suffered, how little you have asked ; and how much 
of that little has been denied. Tell them that, though you were the 
first, and would wish to be the last to encounter danger; that though 
despair itself can never drive you into dishonor, it may drive you 
from the field : that the wound often irritated, and never healed, may 
at length become incurable; and that the slightest mark of indignity 
from congress now, must operate like the grave, and part you for- 
ever: that in any political event, the army has its altemative. If 
peace, that nothing shall separate you from your arms hut death. 1 f 
war, that courting the ;iuspices, and inviting the direction of your 
illustrious leader, you will retire to some yet \mseltled country, smile 
in your turn, and " mock when their fear cometh on." But let it 
represent also, that sliould they comply with the request of your late 
memorials, it would make you more happy, and them more respect- 
able. That while the war should continue, you would follow their 
standai'd to the field ; and that when it came to an end, you would 
■withdraw into the shade of private life, and give the woi'ld another 
subject of wonder and applause. ...an nimr/ -finori out over its eiiemiff; 

■ ■ ■ ■!!„!f.-: 
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The iimnafate aneiHi«3 «f Mr WMhmgtao to lu> doty, u ihia 
critical tnomcU ; tfae fuU sTQwal af bis Gm TcfMBtc on ifac pwrit|r 
of the inientMos of congress to liqiudMc ilie accooius of ifac army. 
aodaafu'utbejvenaUB^tadDJaaticB.rKtficdtlkcKtlfien; *tiila 
the anonj-mous letter bad tbe cficct to reuse tbe dorawM aeinilnlitics 
of the 6Ute», far shatfa par^Mc*. no Ji*t. h wm dncAy dcttgcod. 
Tbc author nBll Ldcw thai oar «W rAmrr ooBf^iVM, poMcued bat 
tlie Bha(k>w Qf the necciujrv powers for (he gefier^ weal. What 
could Ih: more f^rrical than a po-aer to raise as army, with nothing* 
to Hipiwit it* To obL^in foua, but no} to discbarge tlietn ! To make 
Uws, but not to execute ihem '- To niakc treaties, but none to fulfil 
them ? With attinUhing power* 'ifftromUe, but really noDe for pel"- 
fbrmance '. Hcncei aiter the acoottnts of the anuy were Uquiflated, 
most of the soldiery lootcdwpon the nrv ftafirr f^vcn them, as very 
dou&ffttl. Tiii* it •orati'iHtd hrre ai a memrrUo for /mtlrrUy. The 
writer of this note, with a. number of his friends of the army, parted 
with Uicir public paper at an eighth of its nominal value, for fireimi 
tubtutriiLc i but they did not thercfote conceive ihey had any demand 
on the purchasers, after the funding system. They abandoued what 
lliey then conceived to be a great risk, equal to ihr fireniium. As this 
*as a coinnion sentiment, our qutxolea of the army were gcnerully 
hurt at the pi-oposition in congress to interfere with their pnvate bar- 
gaios, in urdcr to obtain for them a return qf/irrmiutn, not contem- 
plated at the nioment of insurance, when the -a-Aole firoj-rTfy was 
abandoned for a sum in hand, by mutual agreement, and all parlies 
iqual judges of the final result. The feelings, therefore, of the gen- 
tlemen were hui't at the attempt to do theni a mere pecuiiiury ser- 
vice at the expense of 'heir ututdlied fimor.' They further said, what 
l^cfew that remain on this side heaven will yet say, if congress are 
ever disposed to make up their losses by any provision out of the 
pria-of-war lands, for ttie few soldiers that are in extreme tuani, 
tliough ivith no e^ieriud scarf, it will be very acceptable, and settle 
the account for evei'.f 1 his might still be done by issuing notes in 
^ bearing interest, till sunk in the land ofliccs, at 2 dollars the acre, 
Uid call for not a ihoueandtli pan of the surplus prize lunds, after 
CMfy part of the war debt was thereby provided for, in exchange for 
teres at the rates estabtitl>ed by law ; but instead of doing this, con- 
gress have contemplated i-educing the price of landsi now too tow, 
and to favor lord .MHviile jeulousiea in our c tintry- No more of the 
war debt is to be duly honored in the land office s, in future!!! This a 
'cw speculating gentlemen have been for some time tryitig to etTect 



for a •llKrimlnition in fivnc nf the originil pamruur of ccrtlGcitt* 
It msde indobitabljr with the vim jf»T rATSiOTIc i>iT«>"TinMi[ 
tix ol The debate luiny improper 'i|>rri>l0ni anil rcflicijont were 
tbcK occabiioncil in uiiforiuiiBic brekcli uul t muViA divitlon into 
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in congres5i and agLiinsl their designs wc now quote Mr. Gallatin's 
public BcntimetHs," 

Extratlfrom Mr. Gallaiin'» sketch af the Jinancea of the United Staiet. 

" The actual demand which must regulate the price that may be 
obtained by congress, for the lands belonging to the publict is deter- 
mined itself by the increase of population. Land of good^uality, and 



'., payable in about 5 
a of credit or in large 
n favor of speculators 

) dollars at laat, will 



actual demand for settlers, will fetch 4 
years by instalment. If sold upon shorter tt 
tracts, the real ssttlers are generally excluded ii 
who buy to sell- again. 

" The provision which fixes the price a 
exclude speculators to a certain degree. • 

" Various circumstances render it impossible to form any tolera- 
ble correct conjecture on the amount of sales ; it is not probable that 
on tlie plan whlcli has been adopted, they will exceed 250,000 acres; 
the first year will perhaps be more productive than the succeeding 
ones," (The lant yean sale -aaa 619,366 acres, /or gl,335,9S3.J 

" The lands maybe applied to tlie payment of the debt either indi- 
rectly or immediately : iNDiBBCTLY, by selling for the best price that 
can be obtained, and applying the monies to the redemption of the 
public debt ; immidialtty, by inducing the holders of some species of 
the debt, to exchange it for lands by makivg the price payable in 
certificates of debt : the second mode %sill secure a firo/ier a/i/Uicaliari 
of the Jiroceeds of the landu ; the land itself will pay the debt, viilAout 
coming into the treasury in the shape of money, which might bk 
APPHEO TO OTHER PURPOSES !" Hc then proposed, page 143, a sub- 
scription and lottery plan, to dispose often millions of acres at two 
dollare on a credit and instalments, with interest at the rate of three 
jier cent, payable in any species of stock at its nominal value. The 
advantage to subscribers (says Mr. G.) would be obvious ; the average 
pi'Ice of lands equal in situation and quality, is now 4 dollars: a part 
might now, in 1796, be sold above tliat pnce; a great portion of the 
lands will attain itwithin a. shorter period than ten years ; the matt re- 
mote tilualion villi be worth it at the e^fiiralion of that time, viz. in 1806. 
The only objections made to this plan of Mr. Gallatin's was, the profit 
to be made by the speculators was equal to the iutiir purchase money 
proposed) and this profit ought to go either to the United States, or 
to individual secilers, rather than to speculators. 
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1 of such mijsurcs; lut then 
npcration is effected iy lie aatbari of (lie motion, that nrder will be re- 
d ai the salts of the public lands have, evrn in a scarcity of money, m far 
ixf/ctniiixni of Mr Catlai'ia, when he opposed a ca«h sinking fund, in fever 
"*'"? /•""! '" '^' l""^' ""h • we hspe anothtr session will not pus till ihe 
HoFllic [lUiu.i m^y be [bus established (oral liaii hilf a century to comr. 
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Sucli were the patriotic opinions of Mr. A. Cikllaiin, now secretary 

of the treasurj-. These he is now, more than ever, called lo defend, 
if he is still firmly opposed to excessive or unnecessary treasury 
patronage, to useless commissions. Etc. as he has formerly declared. 
Now is the lime for tis to prove this patriotism, by reloaiiing the 
reimbursements of foreign loans, and doing this in a. manner that 
the specie drain in the rath sinking funds may be stopped, and all 
futtire foreign and domestic debts die in the land offices lAfir natural 
dtaih. This would indeed be highly grateful to the old soldier, thus 
10 knon ako had contributed to make so important a present as ibe 
value of the war debt, and a surplus of 200 millions of acres to his 
country: this they ought to be allowed lo make ; for it is more than 
one htindred per cent, better, in the entire operation on the acivs in 
question, than any other plan ever proposed in congress. 

Its effects upon the cuhreht crRCULATIOH tifmonry, for tlie uni- 
versai benefit of all classes ami deacriptiotis of our citizens, and for 
the general weal, are too obvious to require any comment ; while 
the refuse of certificates of war debt, for the prizc-of-wuf lunds, in 
the public offices, can only disgust the whole commercial x»orld for 
its injustice, impolicy, and for the fiNing a British cash sinking fund 
ia lieu of a debt sinking fund, instcadof retaining the specie loans in 
Europe till our citizens find we have no further use for the nddt- 
tion to our very drficienc capital, with our over growing |>oi)ulittion. 
More will be repeated on these aubjectn of lands, of loans, and of 
sinking fiinds, than would have been piihlisiied here, but fur the 
known present intentions oi further i/ieciitaii'in» on the public pio- 
ptrty. We were so fortunate aa to apprize many members of both 
houses, of an attempt lo reduce the public lands to 13j cents, n short 
time since. Who knows but we may be afjuin with the majority i 
We shall) however, at every nsk, oppose all such hijfhly Injui'iolli lie- 
•igiiB as those, for the unnecessary reduction of price in the public 
bnds, and for public cash or man drains, till wc bavo a aurplua of 
both. 

If the specie drains are not counlerpoiaed by public itloans, one of 
twoeffects must necessarily follow in consetiucncc. Our mrr<'haiilii, 
iiading an annual flux greater than the annual bulnncci rt^nlivvd in 
the amount of their imports, must have recouinc lo the foMiilnn iif 
more banks, for slock to remit ; and thus subject tis lo B jwr rclll. iin- 
tiual drains, in lieu of 4 to 6 per cent, paid liy tbc United Stiilcs ; np 
'hty must suffer immense losses by the effcil -if Ihc xupcrloi' fipi'iie 
capital with their European coiniTuii inl i'ii:ilH, TIija i« ruuminl 
•Mif, and financially true, thoni^Ii ilinv in.- u li » i<n](crfi('lKl UMnyai 
ihatbymcre sophisms may huvr ninrlr m.hiilm v iiii|irt'Mlnn». Wit. 
less the late rise of nsuriuiis inli'i-i!,t, mul '.|m . ir imiow „t fivrpfflrul, 
*hance; to remit the r,V of Itviiii.li bills, ihiii «...iM hf (biwn n In 10 
percent, under par, ifirnvi-riiiuciil wnv w> Ii.hi^im iimiI ihih hilscr* 111 

UiG market, lo the i^rcLiMiiiil iiumiIIo'iI itijuty'il - i'MrMiiivi< t>nt1i- 

ffltrce. 8t a very imp-jiluiii pcjioU lor llic liiluital ufHuilLUlturtt. 
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of all the real and fieraonal property in the United States. 



S 560,000,000 
23*fiOOfiQO 



525.fMOfiOO 
903,000,000 



26,000,000 



1 50,000,000 



1 tnillton of habitntiDns and apparel rei' 6 inilliona of 
persons, with shops, barns, tmplcmentSi tools, fur- 
niture, Etc. each 360 dollars, 
39 millions acres of lands averaged at 6 dollars, 
ISO do. acres adjoinii.g and near the cultiTatcd 
lands avera);ed at 3^ dollars, .... 
451 million acres, the residue of all the lands in the 
United States, averaged at 3 dollars, . . > 

The carriages, horses, horned cattle, sheep, hogs, 
poultry ii other live stock at 70 dolls, each family. 
Turnpike, canal, and toll bridge stock, 
10,000 flour, grist, saw, iron, and other mills, value 
not less than 400 dolls, each, .... 
1 million of slaves, averaged value 300 dolls. , 
Country produce on hand for exportation, nianufac- 

Stock in trade, viz 1,000,000 tons shipping. Europe- 
an, India, merchandise, Eic. in specie, bank stock, 
insurance stock and all other incorporated funds, 
Public buildings, churches, Washington city lois, 
arsenals, naval and military stores, armsi ammuni- 
tion, frigates, dock yarda, timber, Bcc. Etc. . . 19.500.000 

Total Tialuatiim fur 1S05, 'J, 503,500,000 

Louisiana is omitted at present, because the boundaries are nat yet 
adjusted. The addition is of immm«e im/iartaTice in a pecuniary vidw; 
and as the union of all North America was contemplated in 1 7 76, snd 
a favourite topic with Franklin, Green, Washington, wid all our 
most respectable patriots, we may embrace the whole in due linie ; 
for we have now above 100 thousand spare souls increasing annually 
for migration to the unsettled pjrts of our country. The slaves iu 
the above table are rated too high, till they are better managed ; but 
every thing else is below the mark, in at lean the same amount. As 
the wliole of this table would be materially affecied by more, or by 
less money than we now have, the diflerence between foreign loans 
and continual drains should be carefully weighed by a kind of money 
meter. (See plans for these in page 186 and 197.) 

The writer of this gave Mr. Hamilton a plun for regulating hia 
dispro portioned can/i sinking fundi on his first return from abroad j but 
at that time parties ran ^o high, Mr. Hamilton could not aiteropt to 
add, for fear of a consequent injury by congress, to his existing plan. 
The writer also proposed a coNci LI ATOBY toAN, on account of the 
une(|'jal operation of the funding system, by anticipations on the 
public land offices at 2 ddlars tlie acre : this loan was to be at 10 dol- 
lars a head for each state, and FOR STATE PUR pos Es, of banks, Toads, 
canals, education and other improvements, and for a further sum to 
purchase the entire ground for the Federal city ; this loan lo dir in llic 
( lot office of the cily- See Federal city, under vole page 83. J 
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TheJoHQving tablet ma\j fuuhrr rrince fhr truth (/" alt our /iretrding 
reforlm on t/ie value ofmitiey to ihc Unltml Stalen, to a certain 
tent; and also the ctig'-rrnee Ilia4 a mire incnare n/ men unly kbi 
create in ikc /irice -^Teal estate ivit/i no addittonal sTliavLt. 
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Among the materials for a larger work on elkmektai. kcono 
^e above is sufficienlly explained ; but from ihis short table, 
from the money mclcr, page 186, a firinci/ile only can be obtained. 
On the firimiftle, therefore, the eeimi.mu may reflect, and form the 
graduaiioiis for himself- ( See pages 6*, 66, 68, and U3. ) 

An itnderrate for lands generates feudal and allcxlifll monopolicBt 
and depresses population by promoting slavery and tyranny, 

AjWV piice for lands brings labour down 10 a fair price ; wl 
^B> price for lands creates a high, injurious piice for common labour, 
and thereby promotes idleness. 

A fairprice unCy, for iDAi(e labour, would banish »lavery from the 
healthy parts of our country. 

The reason why too low a rale for lands raises the price of tabour, 
ia obvious. What free man will work for another, while he can 
buy good Itaids, at 2 lo 4 Or s dollars the acre, on which he need not 
Work above one or two days in the week, to gain a comfortable sub- 
sistenqe ? Hence our back country people are sometimes more idle 
Ulan is either for their health, or firt- the peace and happiiwBs of their 
families. More money from Europe, and the natu;-al contei/uenee 
more v:orkmrn, would correct tfats bj migrations «ilb their tcrtiE- 
cates to buy lands, E^c. 

" Menfall-iW money, 

Ji Jiicn f'.ltovi honey." Oltl /irorerd. 
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Official statement of the United States* debty June 1803, with the number 
of stockholders then enumerated^ exclusive of the stock in the name of 
the commissioners for the sinking fund ; also an estimate for 1804, of 
all the other monied associations in the United States. 



On what 
books. 



Total 

amount of 

stork on the 

several 

books. 



Treas. U.S. 
New Hamp. 
^Mass. . 
K. Island, 
C^onnecticut, 
INew York, 
^New Jersey, 
X^ennsylva. 
JOelavvare, 
^iaryland, 
irginia, 
. Carolina, 
. Carolina, 
eorgia, 



J\^ 



25,399,862 

-501,658 

11,537,080 

8*27,375 

1,692,051 

11,732,132 

442,729 

12,854,712 

173,439 

1,023,217 

969,173 

123,818 

2,767,204 

1 10,324 



Dividend 

on all the 

stocksfor 

one year. 



1,613,678 

31,996 

785,036 

55,181 

113,484 

770,155 

29,591 

848,665 

11,997 

61,210 

62,876 

7,840 

188,618 

8,294 



Member 
of U. S, 
Stock- 
holders, 



70,154,781 4,590,628 



2,152 

171 

4,199 

471 

710 

2,204 

212 

2,746 

46 

157 

376 

43 

727 

22 



Banks^ Insurance 
cos, lurnfiikesy^c. 



Monied 
companies 



14,236 



21 
68 
14 
18 
51 
18 
42 

4 
16 

9 

6 
14 

5 



Stock- 
holders. 



286 



1,000 
6,000 

850 
1,850 
5,000 

850 
4,000 

350 
3,800 

700 

450 
1,050 

400 



26,300 



* Believing, as we do, from every view taken of the subject in all its 

onnections, that small incorporations of the resfiublicaj or things 

^Id in common for mutual and equitable benefit, by affording fre- 

\ient profitable dividends, arc of primary importance firmly to attach 

free people to the form of a commonwealth in the plan of their ge- 

cral government ; we continue to do all in our power to extend in 

xir own country, those institutions that are most likely to operate as 

^'m equipoise to the allodial and feudal tendency of the land monopo- 

~ zing systems of the Mr. Barings and Pultneys, and many of our 

ealthy citizens. 

Dr. Price, and many others believed, that these little monied refiub- 
by embracing the interests of so great a portion of the middling 
nd poorer classes of the people, that composed the retainers and 
illains of feudal times, by affording something periodically from the 
avings of the industrious, in addition to the daily product of their 
^^>bour, stimulated to further industry. Hence a new character wa? 
^^iven to the common people of Holland, and of England. From be- 
^ *ig in the most servile state of dependance, they soon began to cott- 
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tend tor nffiftt that the iiNodiol anil fcuttel lurds al^ret denied thi^m ; 
but ia tiniCi their opponents so (nr huaxtninA as to be jicriiaps the 
only means of preserving the rentauiii^ traits of republicaui&m tiiat 
siirvireil the acccsiion of Charles the lid, and continues to exist till 
this day. With such impressions in iuvour ofnunierouii Jncorpoi-ated 
com inon wealth plans, for re/iuitlictin atcurili/t we regret that they are 
not more numerous ; but as they daily increase, we hnpe in time, by 
the m>nuer in which our states, as well as the UjQited Stales, and all 
our usiociutions shall hccoine linked in these golden, social chains, 
that even if we extended ov.;r all North America, we should fsXittJiad 
it atrongiy te our iuterest, as Well as agreeable to oui' inclinations, to 
continue in peaceable and in cordial connection. 

If it be ti-ue, that agreat coraniunweullh cannot long be preserved 
without these iniireating ties, we hope that all true friends to our re- 
publican union will do all they can to extend the system of banks, 
insurance companies, canals, turnpikes, bridge com]>anies, and all 
other such useful commonwealth associations, w\^ 3mall shares, to 
embrace the poorer classes, and thus to stimulate them to further 
industry, which they have never failed to do, where fie(|uent free 
elections have given a correct diriciion to the employment ol the 
funds, for the encouragement of all useful labour. The loinienGe 
resources combined wiihin (iiese systems, to stimulate to further in- 
dustry, while they contribute to increase the capital of a community, 
form a complete contrast to the tendency of riches in a monarchy, 
where a ribbon, a ring, a gailer, or a feather, too often forms the taeit 
substantial fetters against the powers of industry, and render man as 
idle, and in reality as worthless, as the fotu" footed gentleman of Dr. 
Franklin. We do not mean to assert, that there are no industrious, 
even among the firivilegfd orders, that operate ns stimulants to ani- 
mate those who might otherwise remain in idleness ; but this class 
are of'cn too numerous and too disproportioned, where it is a tbtng 
of goverannental creation, white the stimulating classes are perha^ 
no more than may be proper in a commonwealth. The Immense 
sums that the general government might have gained by borrowing 
in Holland, at 4 per cent, in 1790, and by subscribing something to 
each stale bank, as w;ll as the bank of the United States ; and the 
immense sums thai our active citizens would have gained by tlie twe 
of this money, is very candidly conceded by Mr. Ciial latin, when he 
tells us, in his report, Oct. 23, J 803, it Is now evident that our wealth 
increases faster than our population ; that is, afler ptiying the interest 
on all public and private debts, which will require at least 12 percent. 
profit on our money, borrowed by our merchants and the public from 
abroad. Why arc we noia Jmyiiig off i\ tier cents, ivhUc 6 fier cenlaarf 

Why I repeat it, are we thus wastefully i-ctuniing our money 
to Eui'ope ? 'When will our venerable political fathers attend to 
ih^if! (ifliincial, their primary duties, and make otia covNTRr thi: 
■fWjS*"! Off. ■":*•« uNivEiish;- 



It was our intention to have inscrled a particular statement of every 
"*hing we could ol)tain reliilive (o the public lunds, but we find we have 
3iot i-oom in our manual > and to save us some trouble in our nest 
'Edition, we beg leave to suggest the propriety of a more particular 
and retrospective view in the official returns to be presented in fu- 
ture. At present we do not find in these statements aay recapitula- 
tion, forming the sums lotui of all the lands sold or of their proceeds^ 
ior of the lands gmuted to the army, and of the number of acres given 
away for the various reasons assigned in the laws concerning these 
donations. As it is our opinion, that both the states and the United 
States, have been too hasty in granting and selling in limes past, 
we know of no means so likely to prevent such errors in future, as 
very full statements of all that has been doiie>iuih the public lands ; 
provided these statements are accompanied with notes, explaining 
the present state and value of tlie former grants. They will assist 
future sflles of the public property, a: /air pricer, or nearer the true 
Talue than those demanded and received at any time hitherto, (Uie 
sales of the reserved sections at 8 dollars excepted.) By our list re* 
vised since the table was printed otT, (see page 63,) we have found 
an en'ori and obtained another year's sales in addition to the state- 
ment referred to. VVe hope the fullow'mg is near the truth ; hut 
»e still want the York sales of 1786, &c. 

The total sales to October 1803, from thecommencement, was above 
9ld,734 acres, for, we believe, g 2,248,509, and the rest as follows i 



ANNUAL SALES. 


TOTAL LANDS SOLD. 




Years. 


Act ex. 


Praceedt. 


-fere*. 


Proceeds. 




1803 
1804 
1835 
1806 

iBor 


199,080 
373,611 
619,266 


a 398,161 
772,85 1 
1)235,953 


919,724 
1,293,335 
1,902,601 


S 3,248,509 

3,020,360 
4>366,313 





The next year's sales may shew the impropriety of refusing the 
receipt of public debt for public lands. To increase in the ratio of 
Our preceding cKperience, near a million of acres, niust sell for above 
Iwo millions of dollars m the year 1 806, and 60 per cent, on tliis for 
the next year ; but we have already said enough on this topic, and 
against flie cash sinking fund, and on the subject of lots and lands. 
X*ei'haps we have wd ko much. From our anxious desire to place 
this all impoi-tant subject in a true light. 

We confess, we are apprehensive that a stranger might suppose 
We have not treated our political Cttliers with sufficient respect, but 
•* faithful are the wounds of a real friend," and meaning well, we 
glory ae much iii ojir Tefiublicanfranhieas us Wf do in Iht liberty of our 
.jlinericantircii. C 2 
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A General Lidex for tht headt of the genenU table. {Seepage 68 to 70.) 



I 



Slaves, 



Fried ptrmni of colour, . - 
Birih 

Total population A 

Total incr«.«,j,.r/,-, .... 
P«rK>nc to each luik, . . . B 
Dwelling-houKi, ■ • . . C 

CoUegM, D 

Acadiunin, 

Improved laaib £ 

Averaged price, cuUivateiJ, . . 
Do. in dieir natural ttale, - • 

Horjei, F 

HorocMtle, 

Toll bridges, G 

Turnpikes and amab, .... 

Militia, H 

Navy IT. S I 

Resmen, K 

Tani Ehipping, L 

Import!, M 

Eiporti, N 

iDmrance con^ianics, . . . O 

Averaged labour per day, P 

Do wheat per butliel, . . ■ 

Revenue, Q__ 

Eipeiiditure, R 

Mctalic medium, .... 8 

Banks, ■ . T 

Bank capital, ....... 

Bank Dotci circulating, , , . 
f Nominal public debt, . . . U 

Staking fund, 

Cash in the treasury, .... 
Cuitom house honds, .... 
I-otal valuation U. States, . W 

Public taniis sold X 

Proceeds public lands, .... 
NATIONAL FUNDS, via. 
Active linking fund & reimbt. ¥ 
4.;oo lots in Washington city, . '£ 
Western public lands, . . . Z 
Luuisiana landa, 



Ih iSoJ. 



i,aSo,ooo,Doo 

j,<j6,ooo 

1,0*4,900 

131,000 

I J 8(000 

6,180,000 

180,000 

3 



1,100,000 

1,443,453 
96,000,000 
95,ooo/)oo 
13,000/100 
75 
»30 
Il,8a6,307 
I»,6i5,IIi 



97,J3»,oo6 
»3 .50 6,0* J 
4,037,005 

»^S 05,000,000 
1,901,601 
4,166,313 



1 in 1S04, 15 from ,1 vague estimate, the bounds. 
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TOWARD the close of our prelalory address, we comrnenccdsfl 
statement of all we knew of the national universitf, end of a fei^ J 
pai'tirulars respeetingits seat, the city of Washington, 

This ill fatiitlcity, if it had not been aninfant Ucrcuks, would li 
fccen strangled in its cradle by those baneful serpents Incal fire^ 
flice and fiarty n/iirii, both of whieli the federal seat was wisely foPS 
«:d to overcome ; and thus ohc day to save the republic ! from tl 
fate incident to the intestine divisions of ancient Greece. During 
the marked contempt, or (what was in fact the same) ilie neglect of 
congress toward the heart qy tub union, the oiembers were re- 
peatedly consulted individually, but always found {with some bonor- 
able exceptions) averse tq every expedient Uiat could reasonably Isc 
expected to prepare the public building for the reception of govcrn- 
'Rient, in due lime. This conduct, of a majority of the national legisla- 
ture, it was thought, arose from a secret hope of defeating the exist- 
ing plan for the scat of government: 

The natural astonishment of the proprietors of the landS) above 
halfof which they had now given to government, at this unexpected 
»"eturn from wch a aourre, could only vent itself in self accusations 
•nd intestine divisions and disputes with the now merely nominal 
eommissioners, who like our lirst congress under the old charter, 
had ample powers to jHximise, but scarce any Jor ficr/bnnance. At 
Ihis critical juncture, the writer, from his known attachment to the 
Object,wHs prevailed on to leave hcs private a&irs, to engage in thoi 
*Sor t/ie forlorn hofie, of doing something for the almost deserted./ed 
•^^al heart 'if the umon ; with very little benefit to the city, except * 
Obtaining a law for the bank of Columbia, then intended chiefly 1 
the benefit of the city, and another foi' the bridge over the. Potomas^S 
Ije also headed a loan with 5,000 dollars, to the city ; but as congreOitl 
"Would not then aflbrd their guarantee, it obtained no fu>rther. 

The character in which the writer now officiated, to plea 
lormer commander, was, merely to fill a vacancy till another agent i 
^nd supervisor could be found with more leisure for the oflit 
this crisis, as a dernier expedient, two United States lotteries went ^ 
formed, but in magnitude disproportioned to the state of the city,"i 
"Vvith the host of active enemies that rival cities and rival lotteries had 1 
formed. As extensive credits were the only eligible mode of salei f 
"they were recommended by the commissioners ; but unfortunately j 
tor the traasurei' of Hie city, and C^e agc7ii, they were called on, " 
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the first instance, to make good all the losses and accidents, which 
unavoidably exceeded one iSih of the amount of the entire sales. In 
addition to these losses, , it happened that one of the principal 
prize tickets promised ir superb hotel ; for the building of which, the 
sum originally allotted thereto by the scheme of the lottery, waa 
punctually paid (agreeably to the order of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the congress of the United Stales ) to the architect of their 
own aj)[M)intment, for the public buildings of the city ; but a depre- 
ciation of money, and a rise of all materials and labour, it is statetl^ 
rendered the original sum unequal to the completion of the building. 

A law suit for the stated difference was now instituted ; not against 
the public commissioners, but against fAc'iV a^rnf / although he had 
previsusly comphed with all the terms of his agency : yet the suit 
* was recovered and an e<ttravagant sum awarded) under a lislief, oa 
the pari of the jury, that government would not suffer a faithful in- 
dividual lo he injured in their service. By the event of this suit, 
and by the great fall of the city property, in consequence of iha 
great sale and sacrifice of pubhc property at auction, in 1302, above 
1,500 lots, thai cost 200,000 dollars, with the buildings thereoh, 
were bought in for leas than 26,001) dollars, the sum recovered vS 
the writer lo finish the hotel, as we have already stated. The writer 
lias many reasons for making this known at tiiis period : as most of 
the members of congress nre his subscribers to this manual, it may 
favour a request he intends to make, viz. 

That on a full investigation of the losses he has thus sustained in 
the public service, they will give the amount to the national univer- 
city, from his original donation of 1,500 lots, (see page 34,J tbe 
amount of his unfortunate loss in public aei'vicC) as agent to the com- 
missioners of the L'ntted States, for the federal city ; but as the ex- 
act loss is not yet ascertained, his memorial will not be presented to 
congress till the net and unavoidable amount is snbstant rated.* 

As this loss (fiogaibly of the tmire foriunr of Ihf •mrita-J occurred 
while he was writing this book, agreeably to promise, he has men- 
tioned thesecircumstances naturally as an apology for the unespecled 
delay, occasioned in part by the trouble in attending to this suit j and, 
in spite of a nutui-al flow of spirits, by ihe untimely loss, at this peri- 
od, of two promising children, and hy ill health, the remaining 
effects of the severe campaigns of 1775 to I TTS. To those who are 
acquainted with the time requisite to form some of the tables, no 
furtlier apology, we hope, will be necessary, even for some inaccu- 
racies that may possibly have escaped us ut each revision of the 
tables. The ttilt of our book, being a secondary contideralio'if was 



• Amhc inMoiion of the writer t. 
(o the anivenily, was made known I 
vcrae of forcnne, the request here mi 
fcoa tliiiwdlkiwwa.circimuliiice. 



1 give a lorgc portion of his properly in the city, 
the commiuioners many yean bcfure thi> re- 
^□tioiieJ, will, it n hapeil, be the more effectual 



less aUcndul to ; we now can only promise to revise this in a future 
edition^ and to leave off our dtUnda ft Carr/mgo rc/itiiliont, vihenever 
we find they have pradueed /he drtirabte effects. From this digres- 
sion we proceed to state, that whh due attention on ihe part of the 
government of the union, to the properly given by Die original pro- 
prietoi's of Washington city, at least 500 dollars a lot might have 
been obtained I'l dur lime, on 10,000 of those given to tlie public ; 
leaving 3,000 to be disposed of to the first settlers, on condition of 
immediate improvement, on any reasonable terms, at discretion of 
the commissioners. But by the neglect duly to support these gentle- . 
men in their early efforts, they were driven to many expedients need- 
less to repeal, as we now believe that congress were in fact the cause 
of every important mistake, by refusing to guarantee the loans in ^ 
anticipationof the estimate value of the lots. In ci nsequence of these «| 
anticipations, with such resources, the president of the United States • 
coutd have obtained the best ussistani-e from any part of the world, j 
and the city would now have twice its present inhabilaDls. Wc - 
have tried to discover the cause of the recent sacrifice of 2,409 - 
comfortable city lots, at anaverageof 10 dollars, and believe itarosB 
chiefly from that careless inattention to which large bodies are sub- • 
jected, chiefly from the extensive subdivision of their responsibility. ' 

Is there no remedy for this f Why is not the judiciary begun J-- 
Wliy isTHB sacreh mansion of the peoi'le, still in an unfioishect.fl 
state? It is now said tliatits noble dome is to be omitted and struck ouC;^ 
«f the original plan ;* but we hope this report is premature. The inag* 
nifiecnt width of the avenues and principal streets of Washingtotit'4 
will require a corresponding stiLe in tlie size and elevation at leases 
of the public buildings, or they will be diminished in perspective fl 
jtom the extreme points of sight, so far as to lose that characieristie ^ 
flffisct, which they ought ever lo produce from every point of view. 

Why is there yet so little grcuntt talien into tlie navy yai-d i and A 
1*67 is not the grand hospital foi' invalids in a state to receive at least I 
ft part of the poor beggais we see wandering about, a:id shewing their''' 
honorable scars, to enforce this question i As we are the only coun* 
try for which soldiers ever effected so much, this question is tru- 
ly mortifying. li iiiill be time enough to desert them ivhen ibHr landa 
are gone. 

That we shall «oon have a national university, there ta noTO 
greateal reason lo /lo/ie, since many gentlemen who bad read only of 
Bome objectionable institutions in Europe, and -a'hv conteiveil nv i 
should of eijufse imiiaCe than, are now fully convinced tliat ihey vuere 
wholly miiiak^n: lience many members of congress have contributed 
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to augment the fund of Washington, on finding; that ibis national 
inslitUtioH WRS intended both to give additional stability to the union, 
and yet to assist in the preservation of the independence of each in- 
(lividnal state seminary ; and that instead of interfering with the rai- 
nor schools, it was to have tul/iing lo tlo -aiilh them; that instead of 
controuling and humbling the state colleges, it was to contribute to 
their independency and to incrensc iheir importance; inasmnch as a 
principal controtilins; power over the most commanding features of 
the university, might be vested with the principals of the state semi- 
naries. 

The injuries complained of by some wi'iters, from the two inde- 
pendent situations, by the too great salaries and too secure hold oS 
their durable places, in the pei-manent officers of Europe, will no 
doubt be avoided in ours, and every thing done to make the univei^ 
sity not only an epitome to correspond and harmonize always witii 
the principles of our government and union, but highly conducive 
the preservation of that freedom and independence possessed by 
all classes of the people composing our American commonwealth. 

't would be an endless task, and require volumes to hold all tha* 
has been written in favour of a fedei-al heart and universiti/f in oMt 
periodical papers, since 1773, We shall only select a few. 
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■' If a federal university should be established, I shall advance my 
humble opinion on the plan : here it is enough to observe, that the 
institution must be simple, complete, and grand. The great scieoce 
of politics requires a particular professorship ; and a pereon qualified 
tor this place, must be oik of the tii'st characters in the United 
States. A mere financier, or civilian, is not a politician : this phi- 
losophic character must understand morals, war, iinance, commercci 
manufactures, agriculture, police, philosophy ; he must have a per- 
fect view of all the great affairs of a nation in their whole extent and 
intimate connection. His republican heart should be equally noble 
with his understanding, animated with i-ational piety, warm philan- 
ihropy, and sublime patriotism, infinitely above the narrow senti- 
ments of sects and parties. A mechanic may construct an admira- 
ble machine, whether he is a good man or not : but the design of a 
political system is the felicity of a nation ; the rigJitn and feelinga of 
millions must be understood. The great ai'tist must therefore feel 
the joys and sorrows of his species in every condition of life, and 
with impartial goodness secure to all the happiness they have a right 
to enjoy as men and citizens. A narrowness of thought and seuti- 
ment has produced the many absurd political systems ; a devotee 
would sacrifice ail for religion ; a moralist regards virtue not as the 
ici/ial, but the only object. A military politician is often dazzled 
by the glory of victory and grandeur of dominion, not considering 
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how dearly they are bought by the blood and distress of thousands | 
the political economist is so narrow in his view of property, as to for* 
^et the proprietors, and in his pursuit of national wealth thinks little 
of that liberty, honor, wisdom, valour, without which it cannot be 
enjoyed and preserved : What is extraordinary, political economy. 
itself is divided into ridiculous sects ; one doats on agriculture, ano» 
ther on manufactures, a third on commerce. If tibe professor of 
politics has the noble talents I have mentioned, what excellent states- 
ii;^n and legislators will not be formed und^r his hand ; but if blind- 
ly attached to a system, or a leader of political party, he will, with 
many valuable qualities, be one of the most peiTiicious men in the 
union. 

<< In one department of the federal university tlie science of war 
should be taught in all its branches, particularly those which will 
for a long time be most useful in America ; her defence will depend 
yery little on regular fortifications ; but the art of chusing posts is 
very valuable in a country so woody, hilly, and intersected with rivers^ 
creeks, &c. ; and above all, the science of forming a correct dispo- 
sition for battle, and in the heat of it, under the eye of deaths display- 
ing those excellent manceuvres, that have often conquered numbers, 
will, in this and most countries forever hold the highest rank. 

''The belles lettres or elegant literature claim also particular atten- 
tion. These are both in the ancient and modem stile called humani^ 
oroj because they humanize and refine the human heart. They are 
not merely ornamental, but extremely useful by ennobling those af- 
fections which are the bands of civil society ; and by qualiiying men 
in several respects for all the important offices of government. Mili- 
tary harangues have often appeased the fury of soldiers, and inspired 
fortitude in the most forlorn situation. In foreign negociations ar 
great deal depends on the address, wit and genius of a minister.... 
Political eloquence is absolutely necessary in republics ; the dull must 
be roused, the cold warmed, the impetuous restrained, the daring in- 
timidated, the artful detected through all their fraudulent windings, 
the selfish and ungenerous exposed in all their meanness. A great 
speaker or writer for a party is very dangerous unless an able 
champion of patriotism ; truth has^n invincible power, but she must 
be held up in her true majestic form, with the just proportions, ani- 
mated features, beaming eye^ fine complexion, and noble air ; in 
drapery that becomes a goddess, like that of her sister nature, now 
like a morning in the blooming spring, then the star bespangled 
midnight sky, sometimes as the foaming ocean, the thunder that 
strikes the lofty tower, and shatters the solid rock. Tlje writings of 
Swifi greatly promoted the peace of Utrecht : his conduct of the allies 
in particular, had a great effect upon the nation, though its pride was 
so highly flattered by a continual series of illustrious victories. How 
much Common Sense disposed the people of America for indepen- 
dency, is well known. Again, had the earl of Chatham beeti* alive 
lond well, it would probably not have been obtained without a 9evere 
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struggle. I-speakorthisai-dent inflexible character only as an orator; 
for had he again been keeper of the British lion-, he would much more 
have rouzed it to desperate deeds ; it would not have slumbered) 
frisked whole days round a whistling mocking bird, hunted rabbets 
and sheep, and to no purpose left bits of the tail, and a claw here 
and there ; it would not have atruck a few bold strokes now and then, 
but darted furious on the chest of the fierce unicom, though his horn 
Inight have gored its heart. A collection of the great events produced 
by political eloquence in ancient and modern states, would make an 
entertaining instructive volume. While it is a truth, tliat a single 
speech in a national assembly may determine peace or war, and that 
one pen may do more than 10,000 swoi'ds ; that political eloquence, 
which is the offspring of strong sensa, great knowledge, sublime fan- 
cy, warm sensibility, and above all, a noble heart, cannot be too high- 
ly valued. 

" Sublime learning is a powerful antidote against that excessive love 
of property, which in the present mode of civilization prevails loo 
much. A man, who has read the best political and military authors, 
who is well acquainted with the best poets and historians, who has of- 
ten sighed over the select scene"; of heroic tragedy ; such a man can- 
not have low thoughts, and mean sentiments ; he cannot regard his 
slaves, or acres, or shining toys, or some hogsheads of sugar, more 
or less, as great national objects ; and in voting for a tax he does not 
calculate how many ahillmga will come out of his own pocket. Men 
oflettcrs know their own dignity, scorn to flatter the rich or great, 
and under the frowns of fortune often preserve a noble spirit of in- 
dependency. 

*' Natural philosophy and mathematics are the same every where ; 
but moral and sentimental literatui-e has a great inlluence on man- 
ners and government. A critical inquiry into the species and forms 
of learning most proper for America, would be a noble object to a 
man of genius and political knowledge. I sliall only remark] that 
the European is not in all cases suitable ; but that some justly ad- 
mired compositions may have a bad influence. The characters of 
many favourite dramas are kings and queens, lords and noble ladies. 
A celebrated I-'rcuch author pretends that only persons of the first 
rank can engage the simpathy of mankind : an idea degrading to the 
human species every where ; particularly destructive in free countries. 

" America must have her own sterling even in learning ; let her 
eatabtiah an academy ofbetk-s ieCtres .' of this every fine genius in the 
union should be a member : it must be central, and under the patro- 
nag« of the federal power." 

EjTiract/rom the fourth volume of the Indefie»d(^t GaTetCeer^ firiitted 
at Philadelliliia, 1788. [No, 548,] 

" A gentleman under the signature of Nestor, some months sint^i 
gave the public a hint for erecting a federal university. How much 
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thisivitl promote learning In general, is evident fi-om the situation 
)of Itiis young countryi wboee {lecuniary and literary resources cantiot 

Jet be great enough for more than one illusirious asicmbly ofihemutei. 
C would be an (jsccllent institution for promoting fedcru! aentinients. 
In the liappy spring of youth, all our affectionB bloom ; the high 
sense of honor; the warmth of friendship ; the glow of patriotic vir- 
tue) then animates the enraptured soul : sublime and elegant litera- 
^re then has its highest I'elish, refines and exalts these noble pas- 
sions. Wbut glorious eflects may not then a nation t-xpect from h i 
.concourse of her beat sons at the temjile of wisdom \ Society ia 
the sweet enioyment of windoin, literature, and the many social 
pleasures of an academic life, will create a muiual endearment, .,• 
and form those rliarming friendships thai will continue to the grave, j 
^Vhcn aRci' a finished education they deport to tlieir different statiray 
and places of residence, they will be so many fo/iVo/ /ints o^ fAr .^ i 
ideral union; so many stately columns under the grand fabric ; so ma- 
?iy bright luminaries to shed a radiance through the whole fcdeifil 
system J and so many powerful cenliipeta] forces to give eternal sta- 
liility. InSnitely above the local prejudices of vulgar bosoms, they t 
Drill tliink and feel as genuine sous of America. 1 scruple not to i 
«Dy, thai though a state coUegt is formed on the most liberal plai^ . 
Its education cannot be so patriotic as that in a federal uiuversity, J 
Xel us propose these questions to the respective students: Whef4 1 
^d you spend the happiest part of your life? In (say) Pennsylvuiiia.' J 
Where did you acquire those sciences and liberal arts, which yo4 J 
Value more than Peruvian treasures i In Pennsylvania. Where djjl-1 
you know tlie beat politicians, philosophers, poets, &c. I In Pennsyl^.J 
vania. Where arc your most faithful and most admired friends I ^m 
Pennsylvania. When the dearest objects of the human_ heart axfM 
th«s confined within a narrow sphere, it must be uncommonly noUlil 
to embrace unknown persofts and objects, however nearly political!]^ 
related; but all these questions would be answered by the fedcrttfl 
vtudent, in jlmerica : his ieaming, his virtues, his graces, alt the ble^ " 
sings of education were acquired in the center of the confederacy 
(vhtre congress meeie.) The friends of the youth, for whom ha 
•ou!d die, are Americans ; some in Georgia, ofliers in New Hamp^ 
■hire, or Kentucky ; military officers, clergymen, magiatrates, mem^ 
ters of legislatures, delegates in congress, fac. Etc." 

Although our Washinotom had nothing ncaj-er his heart, afwf . 
the completion of our independence, thtTn a federal city and a centrd 1 
university, as he fella diffidence when the cjuestion for the republican 1 
^vm for the university arose in his mind, IcSt it might militate wittt^ 
'^e prejudices of those who were educated aX. aristocratical semina- I 
•^es, and thereby fail from formidable opposition: he neTertheIe8%^ I 
■recommended the attention of congress, in imo iniiianccs, to this ol^ I 
^*<%lll h\9 apccchea, ghile president rf.^bf Mffi?^ ^H*flft »»■ jlJ 
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Ii.3:iractJrom a t/ieec/t to thejirsc congress, 1789. 
' Nor am I less persuaded that you will a^ee with me in opinion, 
that there is nothing which can better deserve your patronage, than 
tile promalion of science and literature. Knowledge is in every 
countrj- the surest basis of public hapiiiness, tec." 

jina-wer of the Senate. 
" Literature and science are essential to the preservation ofa free 
constitution. The measures of the govcmment should therefore be 
calculated to strengthen the coniidcnce that is due to that inipoitant 
truth." 

Answer of the IJouae iif Retireaentati-vea. 
" We conceive with you in sentiment, that the promotion of sci- 
ce and literature will contribute to the security of a free govern- 
ment. We shall not lose sight of an object so worthy of regard." 

S/ieech of the Pretidenl to the fourth cnngresa, second lesHon, 1792, 
" 1 have therefore proposed to the consideration of congress, the 
CKpecUeocy of establishing a national university, and also a military 
academy. The durableness of both these institutions has so con- 
stantly increased with every new view I have taken of the subject, 
that I cannot fail of recalling your attention to tham." 

" The assembly to which I address myself is too enlightened not 
to be fully sensible how much a flourishing state of the arts and sci' 
encts contributes to national prosperity and reputation : true it is 
that our country, much to its honor, contains many seminaries of 
learning, highly respectable and useful ; but the funds upon which 
they rest, arc too narrow to command the ablest professors in Ihc 
, different departments of liberal knowledge for the institution con- 
L templated, though they be excellent auxiliaries. Among the mo- 
J tives to such an institution, the assimilation of principles, opinions, 
' ^nd manners of our countrymen, by the copinion education ofa por- 
tion of our youth from every quai'ter, well deserves attention." 

" The more homogeneous our citizens can be made iu these par- 
ticulars, the greater will be our pi-ospect of permanent union ; and a 
primarv object of such an institution should be the science of govem- 




be more pressing than .„ 
those who ai-e to be tlie fi 



" What duty of the legislature c: 
tronize a plan for communicating it to tnos 
guardians of the liberties of their country ?' 

Extract jroin the amwer of the Senate. ^^^ 

" A national university may be converted to the most useful pfe- 

poses. The United States will assume a more dignified station 

among the nations of the earth, by the successful cullivalioa of the 

higher branches of litcratore-l^ 







As it is unnecessary at this time, while every thing respectini; out- 
beloved Washington, is still fresh on the minds orhis fellow citizens, 
to add to the chronologica,! memoranda in the Hrsc part of this book| 
■wc shall only endeavour to account for his having done nothing fur- 
ther for the univei-sity till he f'mnded the intlituiion tn hit last will't 
In u conversation with the writer hereof, he stated his opinion, that '. 
till there were i op 5,000 inhahitahts in the city of Washington, and 
until congress were comfoi'ialily accommodated, it might be prema- 
ture to commence a seminary, at which our youvh from other cortf- 
fortable estalilishments w«re to receive an additional polish to their 
republican sua vi I y of manners, as well as to their other mental and 
personal accomplishments. He did not ivish to see the work com- 
mence till the city was prepared for it ; but he added, thai he hoped 
lie had not omitted to take such measures as would at all events se- 
cure the entire object in time, even if its merits should not draw 
fonh from every quarter the aid it would be found to deserve. He 
then talked again and again, on Mr. Turgot's and Dr. Price's calcu- 
lationsof the eSeclofcompound interest, at which, as he was well' 
Tersed in figures, he could acquit himself in a masterly manner. But 
to lose no more time, we now offer the extract from hia will, to which 
itabom ndtliona vnll f>c indebted Jar their ability to shinr in Ihe aenatt 
itnd the field, and thu* to save their country, vie hofie, till time tAall 6& 
no mare. • 

£xirarl/ram WaahijiStoti^a loill. 

'' It has always been a source of serious regret with me to see thft 
youth of these United States sent lo foreign countries for the purpose 
of education, often before their minds were formed, or they had iroi , 
(>ibed any adequate ideas of the happiness of their own ; conlractmg 
too frequently, not only habits of dissipation and extravagance, but 
P>*inciples unfriendly to republican government, and to the true and 
Renuine liberties of mankind; which, thereafter, are rarely overcome, 
Por these reasons, it has been my ardent wish, to see a plan devised 
?n a liberal scale, which would have a tendency to spread systematic 
Ideas through all the parts of this rising empire, thereby to do awa^ 
'ocal alLachments and state prejudices) as far as the nature of things 
*Ould, or indeed ought to admit, from our national councils. Look* 
^ig anxiously forward lo the accomplishment of so desirable an ob- 
Ji^ci as this is, (in my estimation) my mind has not been able lo con* 
j^mplate any plan more likely to effect the measure, than the estab- 
''shment of a university in a central part of the United States, to 
*liich the youths of iortune and talents irom all parts thereof might 
"^ sent for the completion of their education in all the branches of 
Polite iiteratui-e ; in arts and sciences, in acquiring knowledge in the 
Pi'iticiples of politics and good government, and [as a matter of in^' 
"*»ite importance, iii ray judgment) by associating wilh each other* 
*"d forming friendships in juvenile years, be enabled to free them- 
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selves in a proper degree from lliose locM prejudices and habhiiaT 
jcalousieft which have just been mentioned ; and which) when carried 
to eicess, are never failing smircesof discinicliide to the public mimJt 
and pregnant of miscbievous consequences to this countiy : under 
the^ imprefudnns^ so fully dilated".... 

" Itkm. I give and butjucutb in perpetuity the 50 shares which I 
hold in the Potonmc company, 'under the aforesaid acts uf the le^is- 
latvire of Virginia) towards the endowment of a nnneraity, to be 
cEtufalished within the limits of the diiitrict of Columbia, under the 
«UBpice&of the general povernraent, if that govemment should iiv- 
cline to extend a fostering hand towards it ; and until such seminary 
is established, and the fnndii arising on these shares shall be required 
for its support, my further y ill and bksirb is, that the profit ac- 
cniing therefrom, shall, whenever the dividends aie nmdei be laid 
out in purchasing slock in the btutk of Cohunbiai or some other bank, 
at the discretion of my executors, or by the treasurer of the United 
States, for the time being, under the direction of congress ; provided, 
that honouiable iKidy should patronise the measure, and the divi- 
dends proceeding from the purchase of such stock is to be vested in 
more stock, and so on, until a sum adequate to the accomplishment 
of the object is obtained ; of which I have not the smallest doubt, be> 
fore many years pass away, even if no aid or encouragement is giv- 
en by legislative authority, or from any other source." 

" l/noaid/ramcongreaitforany other aaurce" had followed this no- 
ble chatkngt of Washington, his donation, at comfiaund inlensl, would 
in 13 years, have given g 50,000, and in 34 years, 8 100,000 ; at 
this period, one of the colleges of the university naight have been 
erected and endowed, and yet a part uf the surplus might remaia ftt 
compound interest, for the completion of the whole design. '^^^1 



The fotlaioing extract from a journal r;f the la!c au/iervisar r.f the eity 
of Washington, ti'hile aciiiij; a* tecrt-tary to the au6acri6cr», Jbr tie 
■univemty and Monument to it'as/iingloti, are dracrifltive of the origin 
ami tirosrena of this mterlirise, and of ike generalimJiressioH inUo 

IllEMORANDUM. 

On that day on which the first intelligence of the death of the be- 
loved and universally respected Martha Washington, cnnsortlo 
THF, HERO AMD FATHER OF H15 couNTRT ! was received at Boston, 
the following address was immediately penned to appear in the saroe 
gazelle with the first publication of this melancholy event, on t&e 2(1 - 
of Jan^t8B8 . Set the Cobtn^ioTi Ccntinci of tfiiu date. . 
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MEMORY OF WASHINGTON. 

Tt lliF ciliirna of the United Slates ! 
■When j-our beloved Washimgtok, the father of hit country, dtedll 
■^rou. sa" with increaseil sensibility the universe in tears ! } 
^ANs ! How did your bosoms dilale and glow, when, at the first | 
Tneeung of your political fathers, following the melancholy even^ ' 
70U saw the call for a momumeht, worthy of the tabiime virtuea yoTl 
hoped to perpetuate, universally applauded ! 

How then, fellow countrymen, have ye permitted two whole years 

to ptass since the noble and natural resolution was every where indi- 

■vidually formed; and the trdveller still to ask in vain, vjhere ie 

THC KAriQSAL tiONUMENft sacred to the public and firl-vale virtues ; 

. $0 the -mane* of the tUustrious Washington I 

Columbians 1 you owe to the world, as well as to yourselves, «h 
aipology, or an explanation, for the mysterious delay of youracknowjtj 
hedged duty : since nothing can be more true, than that a mere djJB 
icreiice of opinion, respecting the form of the mbnumenl, or tlpH 
-mode of its elevation, is the sole cause. To prove this, lei us agp^S 
at once lo obviate all diiliculty, by uniting in a simple plan to accodH 
with the annexed, now in ojieralioa .*.... jfl 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, « 

^D a monument., sacred to public and private virtue, dedicated itfl 
Gkorge Washington, to be erected in the city bearing bj^B 
name, by the voluntary contribution of citizens of the Unital^k 

IStaiei, only. The form and inscriptions, to be under the entat^ffl 
direction of three trustees, ^M 

I. These articles of subscription for a monument to WashingtoVb 
ly be opened in any district or part of the United States, provid^n 
It none but citizens be allowed to subscribei and that no individual J 
allowed to contribute in hia own name more than one eagle, ('oj 1 
I dollars J to the subscription fund. J 

II. The name of each subscriber shall be written in a book, anj*! 
transmitted with the subscription monies to eitlier branch of the bant I 
of the United States. I 

III. To render the whole design as simple as may be, three truatj »l 
and well beloved friends, namely, Bushrod Wasmivgton, and J 
JoiiS Marshall, judges in the supreme court of the United Statet, j 
and Benjamin Stoddert, late secretary of the navy of the United'] 
States, or any two of them, are hereby empowered and requested to I 
carry the whole design into effect, in such manner as in their wisdom J 
may be deemed most honorable to the memory of Washingtow. I 

IV. Should the sum hereby collected be more than sufficient for« j 
I monument or tmiversity, iv/ialtrver the object of our rcsfiect may ^ 1 



railed, the trustees ure hereby requested to appropriate the surplus to 
Increase the fund which VVAsniNCTos began, when in his last will 
and teslamenthe vinuBJI)' laid the comerstoneof a national univcriily, 

V. The trustees are hereby empowered and requested to^rdw the 
subscHption monies from tbe bank, in which tliey are deposited at 
discretion, arid also to deposit the oi-iginal Gubscription book, either 
wilh the remains of WAsHisJtiToN, or in the library of the na(«ntf/ 

ivrrtity, founded by Washington. They arc also requested to 
publish whenever they may think fit, statements of their progmsia 
the important work, hei-eby consigned to theif care 



Memorial fireaenifd m the eongreu of (he United Scati 
MONDAY, January 10, 1803. 
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Mr. Van Ness presented a representation from Samtiel I 
on the subject of a nalional university, as follows: 

" The memorial of Samuel Blodget, late supervisor of thccHfd 
Washington, represents, that owing his appointment chiefly to his 
' seal in forming several probationary plans for a national university, 
he conceived it an indispensable duty after the death of WashingloDt 
to follow the commanding advice and noble example of the conimou 
father of bis country, so irresistably pourtrayed in his farewell aAt 
>, and in the clause of his will anne^ied to his liberal donation 
therefor. In thus calling, most respectfully, the attention of your 
ionorable body to this part of the will of Washington, he fulfils a 
promise made in behalf of more than one thousand subscribers to the 
aame object, whose respectable names accompany this memorial, 
■with a request that a commilice may be appointed to consider what 
portion of the public lots, and of lands in the western territory of the 
United States, shall be appropr4ated by congress to thb important 
institution, in addition to the contents of cither of the sites already- 
contemplated tlierelbr within the city of Washington, by W'ashiug- 
ton himself, and by the commissioners thereof. And further to con- 
eider the expediency, ( should it comport with the monumental plan 
to be adopted) of erecting the statue of 1 783, or in lieu thereof, any 
appropriate and characteristic eijuestrian statue, of the original 
founder of the national university, as a beautiful centre piece for the 
entire plan, to be surrounded by halls and colleges as they may be 
built in succession, by the fund to which the whole people of Ame- 
rica, are now so liberally and so honorably contributing by voluntary 
subscriptions, from Maine to Georgia inclusive. Thus virtually fol- 
lowing an ancient custom of the original Americans, whenmcn,wo- 
men and children, all carried a stone to the monumental pile of a 
beloved chief. 

It is humbly conceived that no further aid will be necessary for 
your honorable body lo give, till in your wisdom it may he dcemet'" 
proper to follow the sublime and prophetic advice of WashlngfT"^ 
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SLnd to esaume the entire direction of tlie moat important object eve| J 
contemplated m the nnited efforts of all parties, persuasions autg 
classes of the American pcoplci under a film belief that the governj i 
TOcni.lplan, and synopsis thereof will be maturely considered an4>l 
wisely adapted to promote the views of the sage and provident Wash^ ^ 
ington, namely, " to do away local attachments and state prejudices V 
lis far as the nature of things would or indeed ought to admit, froi^'J 
our national councilai" and, in sJiort, to promote a true amor ])atrix(1 
as well as the advancement of new arts and universal science, in aU** 
useful knowledge, while " our youth by asaociatiui; willi each otbev * 
for these purposes, and forming friendships in their juvenile years, 
will free themselves from those narrow local prejudices which, when 
carried to excess, are never failing sources of disquiet to the public 
mind, and pregnant of the most mischievous consequences to this 
country," 

Such are the principles under which this sublime institution, 
founded hy Washington, and indubitably the best monument to his 
memory, i^ now rapidly progressing to the immortal honor of the 
American name, nor does it require uncommon inspiration to fore^J 
tel, that as long f.s it shall continue true that parents are naturallj^J 
attached to the most amiable of their offspring, so long will the f«uibjiW 
ders throughout the Union, themselves and their posterity, delight*! 
to preserve a noble fabrick, which in itself will unite the most su-4 
bltme points that can with reason interest a generous, industrious an^i' I 
an enlightened people, and equally endear them to their countt^ an^tJ 
to each other. And so long as the divine principles that gave birtl% I 
and alrength to the infancy of the university may continue, solon^gl 
by tui'ning the tide of emigration in search of learning, shall ihi 
American character be the pride and boast of the liberal and learned 
nf all nations, and the dread of every foe to human excellence. 

A synopsis for the university uniting with it a plan for a free'l 
college, adopting and combining therewith the interests of thcT 
existing seminaries throughout the union, accompany this memoriaT,' f 
together with descriptions or duplicates of several monumental planitj' J 
which will remain ■• lure the present committee of subscribers tilM 
Congress may think proper to assume the entire direction of this ob- ' 
Ject, in conformity with the ai'dent wishes and earnest advice Stt 
irresistably enforced by Washington." 

'1 he memorial was accompanied by a plan of the equestrian statue 
of Washington, surrounded by halls and colleges regularly arranged;, 
the whole to be stiled IVashingConia, or the monument to WaahingtolwJ 

These articles were disseminated in all the news-papers, and al^ 
ways with an explanatory note, that the monument in contemplation 
was in imitation of the Timoleonleon cf Syracuse, as it is describeif 
by Plutarch, to whose lives the reader is referred. 

It was also stated, in handbills, that in conformity with the n 
nation and appointment at the first meeting of the subscriber^ I 
Sa^iiiel Blodget had accepted the office of "secretary, aiid the cashiep'J 
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«f the branch bank of the United States, James Davidson, csqii'in, 
that of ^neral treasurer to the subscribers. Both of tliese effioerj 
arc to have each a vole, nl every meeting of the original trustees. 
It has been also siatedi that on account of their known zeal for the 
object, as well as thetr convenient residence, tlie following c;ei)tletnea 
would be asked to unite with the trustees, fop the prumotion oTllie 
entire plan, in any way within the views of Washington, that (9 * 
them might seem meet, viz, George Washington Cnstis, nquiiej 
and colonel John P. Van Neaa, president of the branch bank of the 
United States, at Washington. -• 

It Is left to the discretion of a majority of the trustees, at any qE 
iheir meetings, to commence one of the buildings on such grounil 
OS they may deem proper, after consulting the president of the Unit- 
ed States, with due defercn<:e to bis opinion, in aid of the vicw«o( 
Washington, and of the entire plan of his subscribing followers. "" 

The building the present tiuslees are authorized to erect, fthdlfW *1 
of free stone, in a suitable stile for one of the libraries, or for a WW* 1 
seum, to be immedialeiy improved as such, by depositing, the re in dJl ' 
the books, models, relicks, antiquities, and valuaUe donations oftve* ■ 
ry kind, suited to a library, museum, and to all the future views of 
the society ; for the care of these models, books, &c the secretary 
wilt be responsible. < 

■ It Is also within the duty of the treasurer and secretary, to sec tiiat 
(he funds collected by any of the other volunteer agents are duly in« 
rested at compound interest, in any species of productive stocks, or , 
minor republican monied institutions, that tlie original subacribeM , 
ill the several districts may direct ; and where there are no paiticuUr , 
directions on the part of the subscribers, the monies are to be Bent (0 , 
the general treasurer, at Washington, with the certificates of tli6 
Glucks invested agreeably to the general form ; In trtiti far ihf unU 
vfrtily anil mamtiiimi ff Waahingtun. and notice given thereof to the 
^neral secretary for record on the books of the university. 

It shall be the duty of the secretary to make knoW-n ot discretioRf 
(o al! the friends of science in Europe and universally, that presents 
are admitted from any quarterof the globe, either to themustumor 
library, and thot foreigners (although not admitted in the list of cMf 
ttibtltors to the monumental /li/r, in honor of the father of his coun- 
try) may, nevertheless, contribute to the endowment of the univeru- 
ty, in any way consistent with the liberal and honorable views of an 
imtitutioR at which the ytul/i q^ aU naiiorm ak to be admitted oit equal 
t«rm«, excepting wily in the provision for the free education ofiodi- 
gvnt yeittli of genius only, w1m> intend to remain citiKcns of the UdU- 
ed States. 

The secretary shall ptibli^li at any lime, such parts < 
Ingaaud progressofthesubscriptionandwiH^c, after It < 
he may think proper, or «s in due respect to the siibscribt 
irustvcs it may be his duty to make known. 
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^Bv THOUGHTS 

^p «H A PLAN or BOOXOMT (si/ITBD TO THE CRISIS OF 1808) FOR TBI 
UNITED ETATEI 01 AMERICA. 

Friends and Covntrymtn. 
The jealousies that fallowed Columbus and all our enierprizing ances. 
tbra to the western world, though sometimes suspended, are ttgain at worl 
tochecic the rapid growth of the second commercial nation of tkt univerte. 

We feci for our fishermen, for our seamen, and for allourlellowdtlzeni, 
whose commercial avocations are now interdicted' by the "arbitrarymandatei 
of European powers at war. 

But per!iaps in the seqilel it Wi'.l be found, as in our former Struggle fot 
independence against siW/rtr /nj(/As, that those who have attempted to i:i- 
jiire us will alone have cause to repent their remerit\-. If alive to our duty, 
we are prompt in our prenarations to meet or to bear momentary privatio.ia 
in a few articles in dress we may ultimately gain by momentary lossc^i 

Is it not obvious that the causes which tempted many of our ances* 
tors to change their original occupations for agricultnre were the result of 
calculations, by which it was manifest that wherever prime Inn ds were at- 
L-iinableat leas th^ one tenth of their tested and acknowledged value, hy 
the experience of Europe, the value of labor thereon may be proportionate 
to the difference or to the savings of the purchaser. Hence every prudent 
emigrant to our new countiy, has preferred to labor on his own farm if he 
had either the means or the credit to procure one at the prices, common to 
this, but unknown in any countiy in the old world. Perhaps this, the ori- 
gihal cause of our preference given to agricultural labor, is yet unknown 
to those Europeans who are endeavoring to effect a change that time and a 
consequent increase in OUr population would have produced withoW their 
aid. Alreatly we see, in some of our cities, and In all those parts of our 
Cftuntry that have a population of above thirty persons to a mile, a great ad- 
dition to the few mechanical trades that were originally iiecessary to aid 
agricultural plans of primary impor[aii».c- While we were gainers by a 
fair exchange of food, of cotton, &c, for luxuries, with tigents for the 
cold and hungry manufacturing citizens of Europe, we were pleased with a 
coitimerc^ thallF.D the honghy and cloaTITed the naked; while we 
carried to Europe and their dependencies food for more persons than are 
annaally employed in Great Britain, in all their maiiUfiKtorlfS ; when we 
look in return therefor, articles that they could well spare with the 
chief benefit to themselves :■ And yet toe are checked in this! the principal re- 
*ult of sur commerce ! in all its relations to those who now endeavor to res- 
train our growth S^s(wo»i^fAw>«3!yn cilixens ! But if an Erskine with 
all his eloquence and with his incontrovertible truths, was uuheard, the 
voice of an American will have no effect to restore reason to Europe, or 
to .promote an un/(r«A(o«oWc effort for the freedom of commerce, to increai^ 
numbers, the iadustr/, the wealth, «ii4ita&^tasim9Df x& -caasius^ ^ 
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would be easy to swell this introduction by new arguments to place the fci* 
ly of the belligerent powers in a stronRer light, but this is not my present 
object : It is to shew from new but solid data, that for some of the ]irinci» 
pj manufactures of Europe we are already ripe, from the ascertained in- 
crease and still rapidly increasing population, doubling in less than twenty- 
three years; by which in many instances the enhanced value of land near 
our principal cities, and for seme entire states, has rendered agriculture leas 
profitaltle for tne capital and stock emplo}'ed than many branches of manu- 
facture suited to our country both for our consumption and commerce.^ 
To point out these, and lo select the few that are the best suited to j^int 
ttpci institutions, with a chance for profit even if a sudden reverse trf the 
present restrictions should promote a return of our commerce with Eu- 
rope, is the main object now in the view of the writer of this essay. The 
me"itH of which, if any, can only be known by a full investigation o( the 
facts on which the whole must finally depend. 

I shall here offer a few statistical views shewing the'last year's increaie of 
_the United States in their population and general wealth, with several years 
exports, Ur. for on these views the arguments I have lo offer will chiefiy 
depend, i he table B will evince the truth of my assertion that we have t» 
ported provisions sufficient for ail the persons employed in manufactories in 
Britain, green vegetables and milk excepted. The entire manufactoriuft af , 
Britaiu are now equal to 35o millions of dollars, of which they con&usw 
near 1 70 millions at home; and during the last year only sold to us aear^fi 
inUUons of dollars, of which one third were in all kinds of cotton goods, 
from our own staple. The whole of the cotton manufactured in G. Bri- 
tain, in IBOr, was but little more than equal to halt of theii last year's iia> 
pc'rtalion, viz. 60 miilions of pounds ; half of which was again exported* 
Teomill'onsof lbs. of cotton, which did not average lo the planter more 
than 20 cents, or two millions of dollars for the whole, was the entire quan- 
tity ncccBsajy for the 1 3 millions value in cotton goods that we imported 
the same year : But as the manufacturer at Manchester paid 40 cents on mt 
aoer age, or one hundred per centvm on ihe original American cost, the pros- 
pect lor a saving by our home manufactory would be obvious, even if the, 
sumof twenty-fiveper cenlum, a fair average for the charges of insuranccy 
of freight, of commissions, and of custom-house duties on importation, 
ivcrcnot included. These charges of 25 per cent, are common to other 
imported goods ; but the great saving on the raw materials is confined to 
cotbin goods and to hats made of American furs, to gloves of American 
peltry, and a few anicles of little value compared with those of which our 
own cotton Is the staple, and the amount imported near one third the value 
of all we receive from Great BritaiE. That these estimates maybe 
better understood, the following tables are presented iu order to assist m 
our important enquiry. j 

Should an investigation of the facts on which these thoughts arc pre^' 
cated ever become fashionable*, the business of legislation, of public and Oi| 
private economy, will become plain to many who are now so much at a low 
how to direct their patriotic and social dispDEiuuns and exertious, that they 
^sr^ Je actJihig, lest they should tlo wrQ/ig' . , . -...,... 
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V statistical table of the populithii a> 


d general tveallh of the United 


States, for the ijears 1 806 


and 1807. 






18U6. 


i8or. J 


» of the U. States, ivilh 






^"1 


fona. 


acres 


l,280,00O,COO 


1»280,OOO.OOOT 


ims 


persons 


3,305,000 


5,+(,0,000 




do. 


1,060,000 


1,096,36« 


tBODs of color, 


do. 


138,000 


147,000 


* 


do. 


aso.ooo 


345,000 


s. 


do. 


139,000 


164,000 


population. 


do. 


(J,365,40J 


6,556,362 


increase, yearly, 3 per cent. 


do. 


185,400 


190,962 


IS to each mile, 


do. 


3 


3^1 


ng houses, 


houses 


1,245,000 


],S9O,0C»9 


es, 


number 


20 


g^HjH 


tnies, 


do. 


45 


^jS 


ved lands. 


acres 


39,860,000 


39,990,00^1 


ge price cultivated. 


cents 


625 


'smB 


in their natural state, 


do. 


225 


2^^| 


I. 


number 


1,245,000 


1,30^00^1 


lattle. 


do. 


3,000,000 


3 OQOOiwH 


■idges, ■ 


do. 


38 


4^^ 


ikes and canals, 


do. 


70 


82 




men 


1,145,000 


1,200,000 


LJ. S. 


vessels 


28 


90 


fi. 


men 


67,000 


69,000 


hipping, 


Ions 


1,397,265 






dollars 


10i,00O,0O0 


107,000,000 


3, 


do. 


103,78 7,.:i36 


108,343,225 


ICC companies. 


capital 


15,2QiJ,000 


17,0(XJ,(KX) 


je labor per day. 




75 


75 


wheat per bushel. 


do. 


120 


115 


le. 


dollars 


15,559,936 




liture, 


do. 


15,021,104 


..J 


£ medium, 


do. 


18,500,020 


20,000,OQH 




number 


83 


' Igt 


apital. 


dollars 


48,500,000 


50,000,000 


■otea circulating, 


do. 


17,000,000 


I8,-.00,0-J0 


al public debt, 


do. 


97,223,099 


96,462,752 


[ fund and reimbursements. 


do. 


28,519,428 


31,369,709.— 


, the treasury. 


do. 


4,538,105 


9,643,3m2 


1 house bonds, 


do. 


19.553,890 




Iftluetion U. States, 


do. 


2,5n,ocio,o;o 


2,518,000.00^1 


bpds sold, 


acres 


3,385,00; 


2,669,93lS 


fcblic land% 


dollars 


4^959,155 


5,54 H 
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TABLE CONTINUE^. 


1806. 


' i8or. 


Natiojtal Funds, viz. 








Active Sinkiog fund. 

4500 Iota in Washiogtoaxily, 


dollars 


17,113,835 


18,347, SBC 


do. 


1 ,500.000 


l,50O,00C 


Western public lands, above, 


acres 


250.00C\0(XI 


25(',000,OOC 


Louisiana lands, above. 


do. 


4.,o,ooo,roo 


400,0(0.000 


Total consumption of all the foreign merchandize only, ivithin ike Vnitea 


Staiea.for the year 1 807, from inoivn facts and from estimales on the ev- 


periifnce of the laatjive years ,■ rated at the prices at whick they were t^d 


to the consumers. 




Mwchandize, dulicd ad valorem 1 
ati2 l-Jto22 1.2percentuin J 


19,505,000 


Geneva 


8SO.OOO 


Brandy 


3,500,900 


Nails and Spikes 


520,030 


Wines 


3,126,480 


Lead and manufactures of lead 


55fi,390 


Teas 


2,608.660 


Steel, &c. 


336,000 


Coffee 


3,6*4,383 


Beer, ale anil poner 


155,500 


Sugar 


.5.08^630 


Cheese, British and Dutch 


43,000 


Molasses 


3,ai7«2S0 


Boots and Shoes 


in ,840 


Cotton 


. 3yx^ 


Coal. 


7i,600 


Pepper 


SOGfflOO 


Salt 


1,506,000 


Indigo 


S66flBD 


Bum 3tnd spirits 


5,103,000 


Pimento 


54»ap 


(:;ocoa 
Hemp 


ISt.OOO 
960,000 


All other \ 
anicles J 


4,000,000 


Total, 


83,876,612 



Although the total consumption at the cost to the consumers ma}' a> 
mount to 8(1,000,000 dollars, near 30^ per centum of this sum was realiz- 
ed in profits by our own trading citizens. The net cost of goods, of 
the sum paid for them in Europe, was not more than S69,0O0,O0O ; but as. 
this was more than 10 dollars a head for our population, then amouniJnK; 
to above 6,5 "J,'KK) persons, the times require we should think of the be&l 
mode to save as much of this sum in future as we can, and by the casie&l 
and most salutary mode in out power. 

In the table classing ail our occupations we have included above 400,000 
persons who arc but nominal agricui-tuhalists, for their aversion to 
their present line of labour. If half of these could be persuaded to becomtf 
manufacturers in either of the useful branches, open for their choice, our 
eountr>' would he completely independent. Other Useful changes wilt ta'fce 
place of course, agreeably to the prospects, dispositions, and necessiHea in* 
cldent lo the present limes. — A recent report to Parliament from some of ; , 
(he principal British merchants, has made their ci^ports to the U. States of 1 j 
America lu miliions sterling; but with all due respect for their estimatei 1 1 
we £nd they have exceeded the sum above six millions of dollars on the I 
tiistycar, ia which these exports were gteater than at any former period- ' 
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Domestic Exports U.S. comparing the product (kf 1791 with the last 5 yean 

from offdal documents^ valued in dollars U. S. 



PROPUC^ OF THE SEA. 



Tear. 


Dried Salt' 
Fish. 


Pickled Fish. 


Whale Oil and 
Bone. 


Spermaceti 
Candles. 


Total of ihl 
Seei. 


J 791 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 

i8or 


1,200,000 
1,620,000 
2,413,256 
2*058,000 
' 2,150,000 
t ,896,000 


200,000 
560,000 
639,419 
348,000 
366,000 
302,000 


196,480 
280,000 
311,028 
314,000 
418,*K)0 
476,000 


60,000 
175,000 

69,720 
163,000 
189,000 
1 30,000 


2l ,656,4a 
2,635,0a 
3,433,42; 
2,884,001 
3,116,001 
2,804,00( 





«k 


PROpUCE 


pF THE FOREST. 




Tear. 


Ginseng and 
Peltry. 


NavalStores. 


Pearl and Pot 
Ashes. 


Lumber y 
Masts^ fe?c. 


Total of the 
Forest. 


1791 


290,208 


230,000 


350,000 


1,-10,000 


S2,080,20i 


1803 

1 


^30,002 


460,000 


735,000 


2,800,000 


4,850,00C 


1804 


1 ,047,305 


327,931 


64^,000 


2,548,000 


4,654/l6« 


1805 


1,115,000 


702,000 


776,000 


2,6C2,000 


5,261,0 C 


1806 


^80,000 


409^000 


935,000 


2,537,000 


4,861, QOC 


1807 


^ 995,000 


I 335,000 


1,448,000 


2,637,000 


5,476,000 
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Tear^ 


Animalfood 


Vegetable 
Food. 


Tobcfccop 


^ Cotton. 


Total ofAgrfm 
culture^ 


1791 


1,200,000 


4,640,000 


4,000,009 


30,00(; 


S 9,870,000 


1803 


4,135,000 


14,080,000 


6,2J0,000 


7,920,000 


32,995,000 


1804 


4,284,568 


. 12,080,684 


6,000,04» 


7,404,117 


33,385^2 


:|805 


3^385^000 


11,752,000 


6,341,000 


9,445,000 


31,564,000 


1806 


3,274,000 


11,050,000 


6,572,000 


8;,5 82,000 


32i3r5,0O0 


1807 


3,O8|5,O0O 


'■ 14,432,OOU 


5,476,000 


14,232,100 


37,832,00Q 



FROPUjCE OF MANUFACTURES. 



Tear. 


Domestic Mdhu* 


Of Foreign Ma- Total Manufac- 


Total of the Doz 




factures. 


terials. tares. 


mystic Exports. . 


1791 


600,000 


400,009 1,093,326 


j5l4,6(X),0O6 


1803 


790,000 


565,000 1 ,356,000 


42^235,000 


1804 


1,134,^64 


454,916 


2*189,000 


41,095,089 


Ii8p5 


1,579,000 


7511,000 


2,300,000 


42,387,000 


1806 


1,889,000 


818,000 


2,707,000 


46,504,000 


1807 


1,652,000 


468,000 


2,120,000 


48,700,000 



< ■ 



htol of Britifh M.imifactures from the most approved atatemenU, ■with 
■" British Goods consumed In the United Statex, in 1 H07. 



Annual va- ,, 
estimate. | ' ^ 



Conon 

Woollen 

I.eathtr 

Steel ptate and \ 
pliuing J 

Iron, Copper, &c. 

Of flax 

Siilc 

Hemp 

Pottcrits 

Glass 

Paper 

.Peltry, hats, &c. 

X 'icweries audi 

all nthera 



8T 1,111 ING, 
1 2,000,000 

i4,ri'x),(J0o 

0,000,000 
4,400,000 

9,60 ,000 
4,000,000 
3,700, fXf 
2,600,0!-^ 
2,000,00<' 

2TO,0C0 
300,'K)L 

6,7f<0,oa 



300,0C( 



85,000 
UCfiOti 
,60,000 
j0,00C' 
40,0«' 
30,CXX) 
10,OOC. 
20,000 
124,000 



Daily u<a 

Z'-I" 
good 

CENTS. 

30 to 45 
dO to 40 
3j to 40 

3S to 48 
30 to 45 
30 to 33 

30 to 3(i 



38 to 45 
30 to 40 



„ J-, Consumtd 



10 to 15 

12 to 16 
lato 18 



rp.ounds Stdi-lin}- 72,Ul>>,itO' [C5o4-,Q ■■ jAvcr'd 4' JAvtrM l'. 38,fl^ 



DOLLAB 
11.9.50, 
- 4,500, 

a,6w,i 

"I 3^00, 

2,6CiO,i 
1,000, 

} 2,460, 

} ijm 

6,0Q6J 






lation of the United StfrTes ctAssTn ofid compnred with thatofEng 
and Watts, for iTie year 1807. 



Clat-aing of each Profession. 



Population of Che U. 

S. i toa square 

mile. 



I'opvlatioH of St 
"yitain, IsOti 
square mife. 






PHODUt TIVE CLASg, OR HO. 1. 

and river fishermen 
jgricuHural labourers 
'ctivc seamen and half seamen 
'IdechanicB and manufaetureis 



ICTIVE, 



6,300 35,«X. 
,000,000 3,641,362 
ns.OOffl 330,000 
330,0001.000,000 



.800,000 

200,000 

1,384,000 



2,600, 

300, 

2,500, 



-*,358,OOOi4,90ij,362 



STIMULATING CLASS, OR NO. 2. 

Libert morutd capiialijts 
Vigilant and liberaUandpropri-'l 
etors. J 

I Professional and sciemlfic, ac-~l 
^t tive merchants, and aJL brisk 
^H circulators of iheir own mo- ^ 
^V ney and of borrowed c»i ' 
^ tal 

[ CONSUMING CLASS, on KO. 



50,000 
100,000 



200,000 
400,000 



100,000 
150,000 






Total, 
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Note* Number 3, is made up chiefly of useless persons, standing ar- 
mies, idle nobility, idle recluse, idle paupers, miserly and idle land and 
money monopolizers, gamblers, beggars, thieves, prostitutes, and all other 
vicious and unprofitable drones in the Hhe. 

The cumulating class or No. 2, contains many partial labourers in the 

'^productive line ; and some even of the consuming class are usefully employed 

but not enough to cam the price of the provisions they consume. The 

'total cohimns contain the families and dependents on the active population* 

Our consuming class is much incumbered with superannuated slaves and o£ 

freed mtn of colour,— Fishing, ranks firstyir subsistence only. 

Although the best European statistical information attainable, is made up^ 
in part ^ from estimates, they are yet sufficient to establish a belief, that 
not more than one sixth of the whole number, or 1,600,000 persons are 
employed in agricultural labor in South Britain. Their wages have great- 
ly increased by the late universal increase of all money, from twenty four 
cents tn 1793 to thirty-eight cents, an average for South Britain in 180r» 
Their numbers actively employed in manufactures, are from 1,200,000 ta 
1,800,000; and their wages, as stated^ will average 40 cents. The an- 
nual amount manufactured in G. Britain is equal to 350,000,0 X) of dollars; 
and the capital essential to all the expence, and the entire credits usnaUjr 
^tven by them equal to two years product, or to 700,000,000 of doHars. 

■ The hands employed in Europe to fabricate for the consumption of one 
year for the United States, are about 200,000 ; of which near 65^000 sire 
engaged in the cotton Hne ; for which about 10,100,000 lbs. were reqcqiite: 
for the last year's stock. 

On pursuing our enquiry, we are more confirmed in the belief, thit very 
great benefits are to be realized by tranferring and extending this brands to- 
all the most populous parts of the United States, even if a good comfner** 
cial understanding should restore our former system of exchange with 
Europe for other articles. The difference between the price at which wc 
could purchase our own raw cotton would be from 15 to 25 cents ini com« 
mon, and more as long as any misunderstandings may continue between us 
and our former correspondents in Europe. The lo,loo,ooo lbs. of cocton, 
tha* costs at Manchester 4(7 cents, would not average more than 2o cents 
at home, or 2,ooo,ooo of dollars ; but for the whole of our cotton branch 
we should require enough for two years purchase of the entire producti- 
ons, or near 22,ooo,ooo of dollars. As since the inventions of the ingeni* 
jDUS Mr. Arkwright, joint stock associations are found better suited to the 
cotton branch than unconnected individual exertions. Nothing caa be 
more favorable for our country, if every fact in relation be duly consider- 
ed and embraced. 

About 6o,ooo persons, who now do but little or nothings in the Unfted 
States, may be among the best qualified for this important branch of domes-^ 
tic employment ; I mean women and children, of a cast that could not be 
.^5 easily persuaded to engage inatiy other branch of social and useful m^ 
4ftu8try. "But the wages, which the peculiar circumfttasLC^^ •^\^'^^>} '^sas*.^ 
would permit the managers to give, and tV\ei ^^^vxvt"ax\«.'ft.'*'AK\^ss^^^'^'^ 
Valentin sLwell constructed cotton laciory^ vaxV\ 2in«.t^ \\X3^^ ciS.^^"j^^-v 
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tailed, the trustees are hereby requested to appropriate the surplus to 
increase thefiind which Washington began, when in his last wiB 
mil tcstamenthe virtually laid the cornerstone of a natiwial univeraity, 
V. The trustees are hereby empowered and requested to.dravr the 
subscription monies from the bank, in which they are deposited at 
discretion^ and also to deposit the original subscription book) either 
yith the remains of Washinoton, or in the library of the vatranal 
mh-crtity, founded by Washingtok. They are also rec|ueBted to 
publish whene\-er they may think fit, statements of tlieir progress in 
the important work) hereby consigned to their care. ^^^h 

Memorial firearnled la Che cungrcM of the United Statta. ^^^H 

MONDAY, January 10, 1803. 

Mr. Van Ness presented a representation from Samuel Blodg^el, 
QH the subject of a national univL^rsily, as follows: 

" The memorial of Samuel Blodget, late supervisor of the city of 
Washington, represents, that owing his appointment chiefly to his 
Eeal in forming several probationary plans for a national university, 
he conceived it an indispensable duty after the death of Washington, 
to follow the commanding advice and noble example of the comiuoD 
father of his country> so irresistahly pourtrayed in his farewell aAi 
dress, and in the clause of his will annexed to his liberal donation 
therefor. In thus calling, most respectfully, the attention of your 
lonorable body to this part of the will of Washington, he fulfils a 
promise made in behalf of more than one thousand subscribers to the 
: object, whose respectable names accompany this memorial, 
with a request that a committee may be appointed to consider what 
portion of the public lots, and of lands In the westem territory of the 
United Statesj shall be appropr-iated by congress to this important 
institution, in addition to the contents of either of the sites already 
contemplated tlierefor within the city of Washington, by Wasiiing- 
ton himself, and by the commissioners thereof. And further to con- 
sider the expediency, ( sliould it comport with the monumental plan 
to be adopted) of erecting the statue of ITSS, or in lieu ihei'eof, any 
appropriate and characteristic equestrian statue, of the originaj 
founder of the national university, as a beautiful centre piece for the 
e plan, to be surrounded by halls and colleges as they may be 
built in succession, by the fund to which the whole people of Ame- 
rica, are now so liberally and so honorably contributing by voluntary 
subscriptions, from Maine to Georgia inclusive. Thus virtually fol- 
lowing an ancient -custom of the original Americans, when men, wo- 
men and children, all carried a stone to the monumental pile of a 
beloved chief. 

It is humbly conceived that no further aid will be necessary for 
your honorable body to give, till in your wisdom it may be deemed 
proper to follow the sublime and prophetic advice of Waaiiingtori, 
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and to assuine the entire direction of tlie tnost important object evct 
con Cem plated m the united eflbrls of all parlies, pcrBuaslons and ' 
classes of the American people, under a 6rm belief that the govern- 
ment.! plan, and synopsis thereof will be maturely considered and 
■wiselyadapted to promote the views of the sage and provident Wash- 
ington) namely, " to do away local attachments and state prejudices^ 
as far as the nature of things would or indeed ought to admit, front 
our national councils;" and, in short, to pi-omote a true amor patrii, 
as -well as the advancement of new arts and universal science, in all 
useful knowledge, while " our youth by associating with each other 
for these purposes, and forming friendships in their juvenile years> 
will free themselves from those narrow local prejudices which, when 
carried to excess, are never failing sources of disquiet to the puhlic 
mind, and pregnant of the most mischievous consequences to this 
count 17." 

Such are the principles under which this sublime institution, 
founded by Washington, and indubitably the best monument to his 
memory, (p now rapidly progressing to the immortal honor of the 
American name, nor does it require uncommon inspiration to fore^ 
tel, that as long t s it shall continue true that parents are naturally ( 
attached to the most amiable of their offspring, so long will the feuni-J 
ders throughout the Union, themselves and their posterity, delighj'f 
to preserve a noble fabrick, which in itself will unite the moat su- 4 
blime points that can with reason interest a generous, industrious an^ I 
an enlightened people, and equally endear them to their country an^^ 
to each other. And so long as the divine principles that gave birtb^ f 
and strength to the infancy of the university may continue, solon{^ j 
by turning the tide uf emigration in seai'ch of learning, shall th&,i< 
American character be the pride and boast of the liberal and learnedjj 
of all nations, and the dread of every foe to human excellence. 

A synopsis for the university uniting with it a plan for a free^ 
college, adopting and combining therewith the interests of the,^ 
existing seminaries throughout the union, accompany this memorial) ' 
together with descriptions or duplicates of several monumental plan S), 1 
which will remain •' fore the present committee of subscribers tilli^ 
Congress may think proper to assume the entire direction of this ob- 
ject, in conformity with the ardent wishes and earnest advice sa 
iiresistably enforced by Washington." 

'1 he memorial was accompanied by a plan of the equestrian statue 
of Washington, surrounded by halls and colleges regularly arranged; 
the whole tobestiled tVatAingiania, or the ra on ument to Washington. „. 

These articles were disseminated in all the newa-papers, and al- 
-Ways with an explanatory note, that the monument in conlemplatioi^ 1 
was in imitation of the Timoleonteon of Syracuse, as it is described J 
by Plutarch, to whose lives the reader is referred. 

It was also stated, in handbills, that in conformity with tlie n 
nation and appointment at the first meeting of the subscriber^ * 
Sajniiel Blodgel had accepted ihe otfice of secretary, and the cashief 
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«f the branch bank of the United States, Jaines Uavidson, csquira, 
that of general treasui'ei' to the aubscriUers. Both of these oflicerl 
are to have each a vote, at every meeting of the original trustees. 
It has been also stated, tltat on account of their known zeal for tbs 
object, as well as their convenient residence, the following gentlemen 
would be asked to unite with the trustees, for the promotion of iho 
entire plan, in any way within the views of Washington, that to 
them might seem meet, viz. George Washington Custis, esouirC) ' 
and colonel John P. Van Ness, president of the branch bank of the 
United States, at Washington. 

It is left to the discretion of a majority of tlie trustees, at any at 
their meetings, lo commence one of the buildings on such ground 
as they may deem proper, after consulting the president ()f the Unit- 
ed States, with due deference to his opinion, in nid of the views of 
Washington, and of the entire plan of his subscribing followers. 

The building the present trustees are authorized to erect, shdl be 
of free stone, in a suitable sliie for one of the libraries, or for a ttta- 
aeum, to be immediately improved as such, by dc positing.! here m rill ' 
the books, models, relicks, antiquities, and valuable doniitionii of'^?6' 
ry kind, suited to a library, museum, and to all the future views of 
the society ; for the care of these models; books, ito the stcrMary 
will be responsible. 

It is also within the duty of the treasurer and secretary, to sec tlwt 
the funds collected by any of the other volunteer agents are duly in- 
Tested at compound interest, in any species of productive slocks, or 
minor republican monied institutions, that the original subscribers 
in the several districts may direct ; and where there are no particular 
directions on the part of the subscribers, the monies arc lo be &eal to 
the gene I al treasurer, at VVashingion, with the certificates of the 
stocks invested agreeably to the general form : In trunt for ihe unU 
•veraily and matmmenl of Wa»hiiiglr,n^ and notice given thereof to the 
general secretary for record on the books of the university. ' 

It shall be the duty of the secretary to make known at discretion^ 
to all the friends of science in Europe and universally, that presentd 
arc admitted from any quarter of the globe, either to the museum ar 
library, and that foreigiiere (although not admitted in the list of con- 
tributors to the monumental /iiVe, in honor of the father of hi3 coun- 
try) may, nevertheless, contribute to the endowment of the iraivei>Bi- 
ty, in any way consistent with the liberal and honorable views of an 
Histitution at which !hr yButk qf ali tiaiiona aye to be admitted on equtti 
terms, excepting only in the provision for the free education of indi- 
gent youth of genius only, who intend to remain citizens of the Unit- 
ed States. 

The secretar)' shall publish at any time, such parts of the proceed- 
ingsand pi-ogressof the subscription and woi'k,afterit commencea,a!( 
he may think proper, or as in due respect to Uic ailbscrlberS ko& 
trustees it may be his duty to m^e known. 
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